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PREFACE. 



LcKH Htnrr gare the name of Jn£caiar to one of his books, because it 
ira$ Lke a bfrd of the same name which in££aied to the hcney-hmitexs the 
l^aces where the bees had laid up their stores of honey. 

This volume we have endeavored to make an Indicator, 

IV/'igh more in this than in some previous volumes is expressed in oar 
own worth, where we did not find others condensed exacdv to our needs, yet 
duedy we have confined ourselves to the best e xpr essions from a wide range c^ 
Sttiihopi, given over their own names. And we have this year added Utrary 
Reference s lot the further study of difficult or interesting points, because thus 
this book becomes an Indicator^ pointing out the stores of sweet treasures 
whence these supplies were drawn, and leading teachers and scholars to ex{dore 
them as far as they have opportunity ; and also because no one author can be 
best and most perfect at all times and on all subjects ; and, still further, that 
each statement of &ct or opinion may have the authority and weight which 
belong to its author. 

The lessons for 1880 are the first of a new course of seven years, under the 
charge of the new International Lesson Committee, appointed at Atlanta, Ga., 
in 1 8 78. They naturally begin with the first books of ^e Old and New Testa- 
ments* The New Testament is to be studied at the beginning of the year, as 
best adapted to the religious needs of that season. 

We have eamesdy endeavored to make this volume more perfect than its 
predecessors. The setting of the lessons has been most carefiiUy brought 
out, — the Connection with the previous lesson; the Intervening History ; the 
Places where the events took place; their Dates; and the Contemporary 
Secular His ^ry ; and every thing that would give a clearer understanding of 
the Word and its truths. 

Pictures have been added, not for ornament, but for illustration. New 
Maps, Tables of Chronology , the Pronunciation and meaning oi Bible Names ; 
the Practical Truths suggested, the Great Doctrines taught^ illustrations 
drawn from history, science, biography, and travels, — by these it is hoped 
to secure the objects of this work : (i) to learn the exact meaning of God's 
word ; (2) to aid in making it vivid and impressive by facts and illustrations ; 
and (3, and chief) to bring its truths to bear on the heart and life. And 
may it be as blessed to those who read and study as its preparation has 
been to 

The Authors. 

NatxcKi Mam., Auguit, 1879. 

Copyright, 1879, by F. N. Peloubbt. 
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INTRODUCTION ON THE FOURFOLD GOSPEL 



The one Gospel oi Jesus Christ appears in the Sacred Scriptures mfour forms^ 
— a first, according to Matthew ; a second, according to Mark ; a third, according 
to Luke ; and a &urth, according to John. Why not in three, five, or twenty 
forms ? or why not in only one form ? 

There ^tx^four Gospels, because Jesus was to be commended to four races or 
classes of men, or to four phases of human thought, — the Jewish, Roman, Greek, 
and Christian. Had not these exhausted the c&sses to be reached, there would 
doubtless have been more Gospels. In all ages, the Jewish, Roman, and Greek 
natures re-appear among men, and, in fact, make up the*world of natural men, 
while the Christian nature and wants likewise remain essentially the same. 

I. The Jew. — The Jews were the chosen people of God. They had the orades 
of God, — the true world-reli&rion. They had the only divinely onlained forms of 
religious worship. Above aU, they had tlie promise of the Messiah. The Jew 
represents the man with nature inclined to bow to authority, to appreciate divine 
religious forms, to exalt the peculiar position of the people of God, and to trace 
the marvellous plan of God in the preparation for the Messiah, and in the progress 
of his kingdom. The First Gospel was prepared by Matthew for the Jew. 
He gives us the Gospel of Jesus, the Messiah of the Jews, the Messianic royalty 
of Jesus. He places the life and character of Jesus, as lived on earth, alongside 
the life and character of the Messiah, as sketched in the prophets. 

II. The Roman. — The Romans represented the idea of active human power. 
They embodied that idea in the state or empire. With the consciousness oi being 
born to rule the world, they pushed the idea of national power to universal empire. 
The man of power became the representative of natural justice in the world. 
Mark wrote the Second Gospel. It was substantially the preachin&r of Peter 
to the Romans. The Gospel for him must represent the character and career of 
Jesus, from the Roman point of view, as answering to the idea of divine power, 
work, law, conquest, and universal sway ; must retain its old significance and ever- 
potent inspiration as the battle-call of the Almighty Conqueror. n 

III. The Qreek. — The Greek was the representative of reason and humanity 
in the ancient world. In his ideal, intellect and taste held the supreme place. He 
was a man of reason and taste, of philosophic and aesthetic culture, — the man 
longing for the perfect manhood, cherishing a world-wide sympathy with mankind. 
Luke wrote the Third Gospel, for the Greek. It has its basis in the gospel 
which Paul and Luke, by long preaching to the Greeks, had already thrown into 
the form best suited to commend to their acceptance Jesus as the perfect divine 
man. Four things made Luke the proper instrument lor reaching the Greek, (i) 
He was of Greek origin. (2) Antiocn, the rival of Corinth and Alexandria in 
culture, was the place of his birth and residence. (3) He was a physician by pro- 
fession. (4) He was the companion of Paul, the world-apostle. The central idea 
of his Gospel is Jesus, the perfect, divine man, — the Saviour of the world. It 
presents the universal grace of God. 

IV. The Fourth Qospel is for the Christian, the man of faith, the man of the 
new life, the man who finds the aim of his life in Christ, the man who expects an 
everlasting life with Christ He needs especial li^ht concerning the divine life, 
the modes of sustaining it to its full vigor, its mission in this world, and its issues 
in immortality. John, the beloved disciple, eminently fitted for the work both by 
his character and experience, wrote this Gospel. 

Condensed from Professor £>, S, Gregorys " Why Four Gospels^ 



THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW. 



I. Its Authorahip. — That this Gospel was written by the apostle Matthew, 
there is no reason to doubt Seventeen independent witnesses of the first four 
centuries attest its genuineness. — Schaffl 

II. Matthew (the gift of God), or Levi (see Mark 2 : 14, Luk/e 5 : 27, 29), was a 
Jewish publican, or tax-gatherer, called by our Lord from the toll-booth, near the 
Sea of Galilee, where^he was performing his secular duty (Luke 5: 27). It is 
probable that this name (Matthew) was adopted as his new Christian apostolic 
name. His former avocation doubtless gave him an extended knowledge of 
human nature, and accurate business habits, which tended to fit him for his great 
work as an Evangelist. — Sckaff^s Popular Commentary, 

IIL Its Origi^ Language. — The testimony of the early Church is unanimous 
that Matthew wrote originally in the Hebrew lan^a^e. On the other hand, doubt 
is thrown over this opinion, both by an exammation of the statements of the 
fathers, and by a consideration of peculiar forms of language employed in the 
Gospel itself. The question is unsettled, the best scholars not agreeing in their 
judgment concerning it. If there was a Hebrew original, it disappeared at a very 
early age. The Greek Gospel which we now possess was, it is almost certain, 
written in Matthew's lifetime ; and it is not at all improbable that he wrote the 
Gospel in both the Greek and Hebrew languages. — Lyman Abbott It is almost 
certain that our Lord spoke in Greek with foreigners, but with his disciples and 
the Jewish people in Aramaic (Hebrew). — Schafi The Jewish historian Josephus 
furnishes an illustration of the fate of the Hebrew original of Matthew. Josephus 
himself informs us that he wrote his great work, " The History of the Jewish 
Wars," originally in Hebrew, his native tongue, for the benefit of his own nation, 
and he afterwards translated it into Greek. No notices of the Hebrew original 
now survive. — Professor D, S. Gregory, 

IV. The Date. — The testimony of the early Church is unanimous that Mat- 
thew yrrott first among the Evangelists. Irenaeus relates that Matthew wrote his 
Gospel while Peter and Paul were preaching, and founding the Church at Rome 
{after A. D. 61). It was published before the destruction of Jerusalem (A. D. 70). 
— Alford, We would place our present Gospel between A. D. 60 and .66. If there 
was an original Hebrew Gospel, an earlier date belongs to it. — ElHcott, 

V. Its Object. — This Gospel was probably written in Palestine for Jewish 
Christians, It is an historical proof that Jesus is the Messiah. — Schaff, Mat- 
thew is the Gospel for the Jew. It is the Gospel of Jesus, the Messiah of the 
prophets. This Gospel takes the life of Jesus as it was lived on earth, and his 
character as it actually appeared, and places them alongside the life and character 
of the Messiah as sketched in the prophets, the historic by the side of the pro- 
phetic, that the two may appear in their marvellous unity and in their penect 
identity. — Professor Gregory. 
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Lesson I. — January 4, i88o. 
THE INFANT MESSIAH. — Matt, a: i-ia. 



TIME. — Jesus Christ was bom in the year of the worid 4000; four years before the 
date from which we count the years of the Lord, which is A. M. (Anno Mundi : year of the 
world) 4004. So that Christ was born B. C. 4, or 18S4 (not 18S0) years ago. 

THE VISIT OF THE WISE MEN. — The date of this lesson was several weeks 
after the birth of Christ, or about midwinter B. C. 4. 

PLACE. — Bethlehem of Judaea, a village five or six miles south of Jerusalem, and east 
of the road to Hebron. (See below.) 

RULER$. — Augustus Caesar emperor of Rome ; Herod, called the Great (the first of 
the seven Herods named in the New Testament), king of Judxa (34th year), under Augustus, 

CONTEMPORARY HISTORY. —The Roman Empire the universal empire of the 
known world. " The empire now at peace with all the world, the Temple of Janus shut" 
— Haydcn^s Diet, Dates, Great Britain had been conquered by the Romans about fift^ jrears 
before Christ ; but " for nearly a hundred years after that date, the history of Britain is 
almost a blank." — Encyc, Brit, Diodorus Siculus, the Greek historian, and Strabo, the 
Greek geographer, were living at this time. Greece, though subject to Rome, " continued 
to be the school of letters and art. She was crowded with temples and statues. Her 
schools of philosophy and rhetoric flourished." — American Cychpadia, < 

CHRONOLOGY. — Herod died just before the passover, A. U. C. 7«;o. (A. U. C: 
Anno Urbe Condita, the year of the founding the city of Rome.) The probame date of our 
Lord's birth is a few months before Herod's death, either towards the end of A. U. C. 749, 
or just at the beginning of 750, i.e., in B. C. q or B. C. 4 of the vulgar era, which erroneously 
places our Lord's birth A. U. C. 754- Wieseler decides the month to be December, January, 
or February, with a probability in favor of the last ; but this latest date allows only two 
months from our Lord's birth to Herod's death, which is barely sufficient for the intervening 
events. The earlier dates, January, B. C. 4, or December, B. C. 5, seem on the whole more 
probable. — Canon Cook, As much confusion exists in the minds of some, in consequence 
of the reckoning from two eras, we insert a list of corresponding years. It should be care- 
fully noted that the numbers are ordinal^ standing for " first," ** second," &c 



Year of the world . 


CHRIST BORN. 

. 4000 1 4001 


4002 


4003 


OUR 
4004 


DATB. 
4005 


4006 


Year of Rome 


. 749 750 


751 


752 


753 


754 


755 


Year of Christ 


. . 5 4 


3 


2 


I 


I 


2A.D 



If we fix the date at the close of 749, the common era is four years too late, not five, since 
we reckon from the close of the fifth year. — Schaff, 

INTRODUCTION. 

In the first chapter, the Evangelist points out the part which the Jewish people had in 
connection with the Messiah. Christ's genealogy, and his birth from the Virgin, show that 
salvation was of the Jews. The second chapter, which records the arrival of the Magi from 
the East, presents the interest of the Gentile world in Christ. — Lange, In this lesson we have 
** types of four classes of men which exist still, namely : (i) those who earnestly seek the truth \ 
(2) those who rest in the letter of the truth ; (3) those who are fearfully alarmed at the truth ; 
and (4) those who are affectionate guardians oi the truth. The Magi represent the first, the 
scribes and Pharisees the second, Herod the third, and Joseph and Mary the fourth." — Th4 
Genius of the Gospel. 

XI 






1. Now' when Jesus was bom in I Herod the king, behold, there came 
Bethlehem of Judxa in the days of I wise men fiom the, east to Jerusalem, 



EXPLANATORY. 

t. When Jeans was bora. The parents of Jesus were livine m 'Nazareth, and came 
to Bethlehem to be enrolled for taiation, as here was their family home. The account of 
the drcumstances of the birth of Jesus is given in Matt, i : 18-25, and Luke i : l-sa , In ' 
Bethlehem of Tudzs. A village five or six miles south of Jerusalem. Its name, Betb-1«- 
bem lAoute sf irtad), was due to the fertility of the adj^icent cornfields. The modem 
village conlams about five hundred houses, a famous convent, within which is a larce, rock- 
bewn cave which the monks point out as the manger where Christ was bom. liethlehem is 
one of the oldest towns in Palestine, and has a sacred history. Near it is the tomb where 

{icob buried Rachel. The supposed site is still shown to travellers. In the adjoining fields 
Luth gleaned for grain, and gained a husband. Here David was born, and anointed king 
(Gen. 35: 16, 19. Ruth 1.: 19. .1 Sam. 16: 1-13. z Sam. 23: 15-17). And here, in the 
fourth century after Christ, Jerome, fleeing from persecution, accomplished the greBl work 
of his life, the Vulgate, (he translation of the Scriptures into X.atin, the accepted version 
of the Roman Catholic Church. It is cdled Bethlehem in Judah or Belhlehem-Judah {Juite- 
17 : 7, 8, 9. I Sam. 17 1 I3|, to distinguish it from another Bethlehem in the tribe of Zeb- 
nlnn near the Sea of Galilee <Josh. 19: 15). It was also called Ephrath /.{^ /rui0f/ (Gen. 
35 i 19 ; 48 : 7). or Ephratah (Mic. 5 r *). 
— Abbou't Notts oa Matihna. The da)f« 
of Herod the king. Near the close of 

the reign of Herod, who died in the year 

jB i of Rome 750. in March, just before the 
I paasovei. — Ei/icBll. This was the found- 
er of the Herodian family : he was called 
Herod the Great. He was the second 



n Idumsean. Though ! 
Herodsw-- ' -■ '- 



r of judfca, 
ns by race, the 

_. . .. _ .andfromthe 

time of their conversion remained constant to their new religion. — Smith's Biblt Dictiim- 
oty. He possessed energy of character, but an unscmpulous ambition, and was remorse- 
lessly cruel. I le was made governor of Galilee at the early age of fifteen, and distinguished 
himself by his campaign against the brigands who infested the mountains. He transferred 
his allegiance without scruple from Cassius to Antony, and from Antony to Cxsar. as in 
succession they secured the possession of the political power of Rome. By Antonj's in- 
fluence he was made king of Judxa, and on Antony's fall was confirmed in his position by 
Cisar. He rebuilt the temple in great magnificence in Jerusalem, which is consequently 
known in history as Herod 8 Temple, to distinguish it from Solomon's Temple ; he also 
constructed another on Mount Gerizim for the Samaritans, and established heathen worship 
in Caesarea for the Romans. His course on hearing that another "king of the Jews" was 
bom was quite in keeping with atl that secular history records of his character. He died 
miserably m the seventieth year of his age, and the thirty-eighth year of his reign. — AbbetL 
Wise men from the East. The Greek word is Magi, sa^s. Originally a class of priests 
among the Persians and Medes, who formed the king^ pnvy counciT, and cultivated astrol- 
ogy, medicine, and occult natural science. Thev arc frequently referred to by ancient 
authors. Afterwards the term was applied to all Eastern philosophers. — ScAaff"! Fofular 
Csmmentary. Among the Greeks the word was commonly applied with a tone of scorn to 
the impostors who claimed supernatural knowledge; and magic was in fact the art of the 
Magi, and so the word was commonly used throughout the Roman world when the New 
Testament n'as written. Simon Magus is Simon the sorcerer. There was, however, side 
by side with this, a recognition of the higher ideas of which the word was capable, and we 
can hardly think that the writer of the Gospel would have used it in its lower sense. With 
him, as with Plato, the Magi were thought of as observers of the heavens, students of the 
secrets of nature. — Ellicatt'i Nem Ttstantfnt Commtntary. Prom the EkSt. This is a 
different form, and used in a different sense from the word " east " tn verse s. Here it 
should be translated "the Far East," and inverse t, the star "in the east" "The Far 
East" refers 10 Persia, where the wise men belonged, and "the East "is BaWonia or Chal- 
d3:a: or the direction in which they saw the star. — /r«n Ufham'i Wite Mtn nf tht 
East. To Jerusalem. They would naturally come to Jerusalem, at the capital of Judaea, 
and the central place of Jewish religion. 
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2. Saying, Where is he that is bom ^ 
King of the Jews? for we have seen 
his star' in the east, and are come to 
worship him. 



3. When Herod the king had heard 
^ese Mngs, he was troubled, and all 
Jerusalem with him. 

4. And when he had gathered all 



^ Chap, ax: 5; 07: xx. laa. 9: 6, 7. Jer. 93: s« I«uke 19: 38. John x: 49. * Comp. Num. 04: X7. 

a. Where is he ? The Ma^ express here the feeling which the Roman historians, 
Tacitus and Suetonius, tell us sixty or seventy years later had been for a long time very 
widely diffused. Everywhere throughout the East men were looking^ for the advent of a 
great king who was to rise from among the Jews. It had fermented m the minds of men, 
heathens as well as Jews, and would have led them to welcome Jesus as the Christ, had he 
come in accordance with their expectations. — Ellkott, Virgil, who lived a little before 
this, owns that a child from heaven was looked for, who should restore the golden age, and 
take away sin. But these Magi were moved, doubtless, by a divine impulse. — Jacobus, 
Why should the new star lead these wise men to look for a king of the Jews ? i. These 
wise men from Persia were the most like the Jews, in religion, of all nations in the world.. 
They believed in one God, the3r had no idols, they worshipped light as the best symbol o£ 
God. 2. The general expectation spoken of above. 3. This arose largely from the disper- 
sion of the Jews among all nations, carrying with them the hope and the promise of a 
divine Redeemer (Isa. 9^ 11. Dan. 7). 4. Daniel himself was a pnnce and chief among this 
very class of wise men. His prophecies were made known to them ; and the calculations 
by which he pointed to the very time when Christ should be bom became, through the Book 
of Daniel, a part of their ancient literature. — P. King of the Jews. The Messiah, King 
of the Jews, and to be the King and Saviour of all the world, whose kingdom shall know no 
end. we have seen in the east. Seen bv them in Eastern countries, or seen in the 
eastern sky. The first was certainly the fact, out the second is the probable meaning here. 
— Popular Commentary, His star in the east. We learn from astronomical calcula- 
tions that a remarkable coniunction of the planets of our systepi took place a short time 
before the birth of our Lora. In the year of Rome 747 (about two years before ^he re- 
ceived date of Christ's birth, the exact date of which is, however, uncertain), on the 29th 
of May there was a conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn in the constellation Pisces in the 
part of the heavens noted in astrological science as that in which the signs denoted the 
greatest and most noble events. On the 29th of September, in the same year, another con- 
junction of the same planets took place, and on the 5th of December a third. Supposing the 
Magi to have seen the^rx/ of these conjunctions, they saw it actually in the east ; for on the 
29th of May it would rise three and a half hours before sunrise. If they then took their 
journey, and arrived at Jerusalem in a little more than five months, and if they performed 
the route from Jerusalem to Bethlehem in the evening, as is implied, the December conjunc- 
tion would be Sefore them in the direction of Bethlehem^ one and a half hours east 01 the 
meridian at sunset. These circumstances would seem to form a remarkable coincidence 
with the history in our text. They are in no way incpnsistent with the word " star," under- 
stood in its wider astrological meaning. Nor is this explanation of the star directing them 
to Bethlehem at all repugnant to the plain words of vs. 9, 10, importing its motion from 
south-east to south-west, — the direction of Bethlehem. — Alford The expectations of 
the Magi were aroused by the remarkable conjunction^ and their watching was rewarded by the 
sight of the miraculous star. This is, perhaps^ the besl theory. It recognizes the astronomi- 
cal fact, and teaches even more fully the lesson that the expectant stucfy of nature leads to 
the discovery of the supernatural. Equally with the last view it shows us the Magi, be- 
cause earnestly seeking the Messiah, led to him by nature, by science, if astrology can be 
so termed. — Popular Commentary, This last is probably the true theory. So Aboott and 
Upham : this conjunction was a John the Baptist that heralded the true Star out of Jacob, 
miraculously shown in the heavens (see Illustrative, I.). To worship him. To honor and 
adore him as the Messiah, the King, and the Saviour. 

3. Herod the king . . . was troubled. Josephus represents these troubles as raised 
by the Pharisees who prophesied a revolution. Herod as a foreigner and usurper feared 
one who was bom King of the Jews. The people, worn away by seditions and slaughters, 
feared fresh tumults and wars. There may be also a trace 01 the popular notion that the 
times of the Messiah would be ushered in by great tribulations. — Alford, And all Jeru- 
salem with him. The excitement naturally spread throughout the city. — Ellicott, The 
progress of religion, the coming of Christ, is always a source of trouble to the wicked. 

4. The chief priests and scribes. The chief priests were probably the heads of the 
twenty-four courses into which the sons of Aaron were divided (2 Chron. zziiL & Luke i. 5), 
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the chief priests and scribes of the 
people together, he demanded of them 
where Christ should be bom. 

5. And they said unto him, In 
Bethlehem of Judaea : for thus it is 
written by the prophet ; 

6. ^And thou Bethlehem, in the land 
of Juda, art not the least among the 
princes of Juda : for* out of thee shall 
come a Governor,* that shall rule my 
people Israel. 

7. Then Herod, when he had privi- 



ly called the ¥dse men, inquired of 
them diligently what time the star 
appeared. 

8. And he sent them to Bethlehem, 
and said. Go and search diligently 
for the young child; and when ye 
have found him, bring me word again, 
that I may come and worship him 
also. 

9. When they had heard the king, 
they departed ; and, lo, the star, which 
they saw in the east, went before them. 



^ Mic 5: 3. s John 7: 43. * Isa. 40: xi. £lzek. 34: 33. 



but the term may have included those who had, though only for a time, held the ofSce of 
high priest. The " scribes " were the interpreters of the law, casuists, and collectors of the 
traditions of the elders, for the most part Pharisees. The meeting thus convened was not 
necessarily a formal meeting of the Sanhedrim, or great council, and may have been only 
as a committee of notables called together for a special purpose. With a characteristic 
subtlety, as if trying to gauge the strength of their Messianic hopes, Herod acts as if he 
himselt shared them, and asks where the Christ, the expected Messiah, the " anointed " of 
the Lord (Ps. 2 : 2; 45: 7; 89: 20) was to be bom. — EllicotL Scribes (writers). The 
official copyists of the Scriptures, who naturally became its expounders. — Schaff, Where 
Christ should be born. Where the Scriptures taught that he should be born. 

5. And they said ; i.e., the chief priests, &c The answer seems to have been given 
without any hesitation, as a jnatter perfectly well understood, and settled by divine author- 
ity. — 4Uxander, Bethlenem of Judaea. See ver. i. Thus it is written. What is 
quoted in the next verse. By the prophet. Micah, in chap. 5 : 2. 

6. And thou. Freely quoted from the Greek version (the Septuagint) then in common 
use. The Hebrew is literally : " But thou Bethlehem Ephratah, too small to be among the 
thousands of Judah [i.e., the towns where the heads of thousands resided, the chief towns of 
the subdivisions of the tribes]: but of thee shall come forth unto me one who is to be ruler 
in Israel." The variations are undoubtedly intentional and explanatory. It is not evident 
whether the passage was quoted by the scrioes, or inserted as an explanation by Matthew. 
Instead of Ephrata, we find " the land of Judah '* (as a better-known name of the place) ; 
and instead of " too small to be among," we have " art not the least," which is a sort of 
question introducing the insignificance of the place, and implying its moral greatness as the 
birthplace of the Messiah. — Popular Commentary, Princes is, according to a usual 
figure, put for the towns where the princes, or heads of thousands, lived. For gives the 
reason for the greatness in spite of the insignificance. Shall come a governor. This 
includes both ruling and feeding ; the meaning is, shall be a careful and affectionate ruler. 
'^Schaff^ 

7. Privily, secretly . . . diligently, with care (ascertained exactly). Herod intended 
fraudulent or treacherous concealment. His motive was to avoid popular excitement, which 
might prevent his murderous plot. Vs. 13-16. — Binney*5 People* s Commentary » What 
time the star appeared. He asked this in order that he might know how old the child 
was, and under what age he must slay all the children, so as to include this young king of 
the Jews. 

8. Bethlehem was but a short six miles from Jerusalem. " Diligently," better, as 
before, exactly. So far as the mission became known, it would impress the people with the 
belief that he, too, shared their hopes, and was ready to pay his homage to the new-bom 
King. — Ellicott, It was a diplomatic lie, based on the truth. — Schaff, 

9. Lo, the star. It is not likely that they were led by the star to Jerusalem. They 
went to the holy city because they were warned of God so to do, or because they knew that 
this was the place to inquire, as the seat of the Jewish religion. And, behold, the token, 
whatever it was, that first appeared to them, now unexpectedly re-appeared, and moved 
perceptibly on, till it took a marked station over the very house. It must have been near 
the earth to indicate the dwelling. — Jacobus, Saw in the east. Not in the eastern part 
of the heavens, but which they had seen when they were in the East. 

g. Stood over where the young child was. This may mean, over that part of Beth- 
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till it came and stood over where the 
young child was. 

10. When they saw the star, they 
lejoiced with exceeding great joy. 

ji. And when they were coreie into 
the house, they saw the young cliild 
with Mary his mother, and fell down, 
and worshipped him : and when they 



IN I. Matt. 3 : i-ia. 

had opened their treasures, 'they pre- 
sented unto him gifts ; *gold, and Irank- 
incense, and myrrh. 

IS, And being warned of God' in a 
dream that they should not return to 
Herod, they departed into their own 
country another way. 



Job 



tekem loher 



tkt 



(ImgD 



:rthe 



bouse, md thus indicating to the Magi the position o£ the object of Iheir search, llie whole 
incident must be regarded aa miraculoua. But this is not necessarily implied. — Al/ord. 

10. They rejoiced. This was, most of all, a revelation to their souls, and it filled them 
with joy. The same mark thai had been given them at first was again vouchsafed, and they 
were doubly assured. " Then shall ye know if ye follow on to know the Lord." — "J-icobus. 

11. When they were eome. They found (i)achild,(2) a saviour, (3)aking. House. 
The throng brought together by the requirement of the census had dispersed, and Joseph 
uid Mary were no longer in tlie stable (Luke i, 7). With Mary. Possibly Joseph was 
not present at the time ; possibly he is not mentioned because the Evangelist recognized the 
iaa that he was not in reality, but only in seeming, 

the father of the child. — AbboU. And worshipped 
bim. Three acts are here, — falling Jmait, -woTihip- 
fing, and offtring, — the first, the worship of the 
body; the second, of the soul; the third, of our 
goods. With these three, our bodies, our souls, out 
goods, we are to worship him. Without Ihem all, 
worship is but a lame and maimed sacrifice, neither 
fit for wise men to give, nor Christ to receive."— Jr. 
Mark Frank, in Christ in Literature. Opened their 
treasures. The word points to caskets, or chests, 
which they had brought with them. — ElliioU. These 
were the rarest products of the East, — an offering 
iuch as any manarch might have had presented to him 
by the ambassadors from any foreign prince. — Dr. 
ffanna. Gifts. Setting forth greater truths than 
they knew, they ofiered, to the Son of man and Son 
of God, myrrh, hinting at the resurrection of the 

dead; the royal gold; and frankincense that breathes woasHiPFBHs. 

prayer, — " myrrh to a mortal, gold to a kine, frank- 
Incense to God." — Upkam's Wist Men. PraDlcincmae. A gum resin, obtained by an 
incision made in the trunk of a tree of the genus Uoswellia. It occurs in commerce in 
■emi-opaque roimd or oblong tears. It is of a yellow or yellowish-brown hue, — the best 
bdng almost colorless. Valued for its sweet odor when burnt ; used for Incense. It was, 
in olden limes, accounted one of the most valuable products of the East. — Ene^clapadia 
Britannica. Myrrh, an aromatic gum highly prized by the ancients, and used m incense 
and perfumes. It distils from incisions from a small thorny tree, which grows chiefly in 
Arabia. — Abbott on Matthew. 

II. Being warned of Qod. It seems probable, that, after their homage on the evening 
of their arrival, they retired, possibly to the "inn" of Bethlehem, and were then, in their 
sleep, warned not to return to Jerusalem the following day, but to make their way to the 
fords of Jordan, and so to escape from the tyrant's jealous pursuit. So ends all that we 
know of the visit of the Magi. These " wise men " have been regarded as the lirstJniits of 
the outlying heathen world, the earnest of the future ingathering. ~ ElliceU's H. T. Can. 

LIBRARY REFERENCES. 

On the wise men, and the star in the east, the most complete and instructive help U 

found in a small book by Professor Francis W. Upham. LI,D., called "The Wise 

Men : who they were," See also the article, " Star of the Wise Men," by Mr, Pritchard, in 

Smith's " Dictionary of the Bible ; " and compare Mill on " Fantbeisin," Part II., p. 369^ tej, 
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and Bishop Ellicott's '' Lectures," p. 72. For the general expectation of a Messiah at this 
time, see the splendid prophecy in the fourth eclogue of Virgil, and Trench's "Christ 
the Desire of all Nations; or, The Unconscious Prophecies of Heathendom." Herod's 
career and end are well illustrated by Shakspeare*s " Richard IIL" See Robertson's Ser- 
mons, second series, " The Star in the East. " 

ILLUSTRATIVE, ^ 

1. About two hundred and seventy-five years ago, in December of the vear 1604, the 
great astronomer Kepler saw a strange sight in the heavens, — a sight whicn occurs only 
once, or rather is repeated two or three times at one period, once in eight hundred years. 
It was the conjunction of the bright planets Jupiter and Saturn, close together at one point 
of the heavens. Five months later, m the follo^ine March, the wonder was repeated in a 
more wonderful way : Mars joined with Jupiter ana Saturn, a fiery trygon in the fiery sisns. 
The attention of the whole astronomical world was called to the sight ; and this seemed to 
draw the notice to another sight, — the appearing of a new star in the constellation of the 
Serpent. First seen in October, 1604, it grew more and more brilliant till it glowed like a 
planet ; then its lustre waned, its white light turned to yellow, then to red, grew duller and 
dimmer, and finally, at the end of two years, had vanished altogether. These unusual 
occurrences led Professor Kepler, who was as religious as he was scientific, to think that 
they might help to explain the strange star which the wise men saw in the east, and how it 
was that the star in the €ast led them to the King of the Tews ; whether a conjunction of 
planets like this was the star in the east, or whether it led them to see and recognize the 
real star of the east, as this conjunction accompanied the new star which Kepler saw in the 
same part of the heavens, a blazing, burning world. The conjunction could occur but 
once in eight hundred years : take twice eight hundred years, and it brings us to within one 
or two years of the date of Christ's birth, the exact date of which is unknown. Several 
great astronomers, since Kepler's day, have made the same calculations, — Professor Pritch- 
ard of the Royal Astronomical Society, and Encke ; and it rests on assured grounds, that, 
about the time of Christ's birth in the month of May, occurred this conjunction of Jupiter 
and Saturn, rising about three hours before sunrise, and therefore seen in the east. Sup- 
pose these wise men of Persia, the Far East, seeing this wonderful sight in their clear skies, 
had started on their journey about the end of May : it would require at least seven months. 
The planets were observed to separate slowly till the end of July, when they slowly drew 
together again, and were in conjunction in September, when the wise men would have 
reached the nearer East on the border of the desert. " At that time there can be no doubt 
that Jupiter would present to astronomers a very brilliant spectacle. It was then at its most 
brilliant apparition, for it was at its nearest approach both to the sun and the earth. The 
glorious spectacle continued almost unaltered for several days, when the planets again 
slowly separated, came to a halt, and then Jupiter again approached to a conjunction for the 
third time with Saturn, just at the time the 'Magi may be supposed to have entered the holy 
city. And, to complete the fascinatioii of the tale, aoout half an hour after sunset the two 
planets might be seen from Jerusalem, hanging, as it were, in the meridian, and suspended 
over Bethlehem in the distance." — Condensed from Upham, 

II. > Mrs. Judith S. Grant, late missionary to Persia, is buried in the court of a church in 
Ooroomiah; which the Nestorians believe to have been the residence of the renowned Zoro- 
aster, the great chief of the Persian religion. They say that Zoroaster was a disciple of 
Jeremiah, from whom he learned about the Messiah, and taught of him to his disciples. 
As their tradition is ren^irkably corroborated by Abulpharagius, I will quote his language : 
" Zoroaster taught the Persians concerning Christ. He declared that in the latter days a 
pure virgin should conceive, and that, as soon as the child was bom, a star would appear 
Dlazing, even at noonday, with undiminished lustre. ' You, my sons,' exclaimed the venera- 
ble seer, * will perceive its rising before any other nation. As soon as you see the star, fol- 
low it wheresoever it leads jou, and adore the mysterious child, — offering your gifts to him 
with ,the profoundest humility. He is the Almighty Word which created the heavens.' "— 
Memoir of Mrs, Judith S, Grant, 

PRACTICAL. 

X. Vers. I, 2. Those are the only true wise men who use their learning to find out 
heaven. — W, Austin. 

2. Christ is wont to catch every man in the way of his own craft, — magians.with a 
star, fishers with fish. — Chrysostom, 

3. There may be true servants of God in places where we should not expect to find 
them. — Ryle* 
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4. It is not always those who have most religious privileges who give Christ most 
honor. — RyU, 

5. Christ is the desire of all nations, the need of all men. 

6. - There are many things which become "stars of the East" to us, to lead us to Christ: 
z. The star of science, the knowledge of God's works. 2. The star of yearning for more 
light : Goethe's dying cry, " More light," is the cry of the soul. 3. The need of forgiveness 
and reconciliation to God. 4. The need of help in trouble, c. The hunger of the heart 
for love. 6. The star of experience of what God has already done for us. 7. The star of 
hope, — for the redemption of the world. 

7. We must look up to heaven to be guided rightly on earth, as ships are guided on the 
ocean by the stars. 

8. Wicked men are troubled by that which brings hope to the world, — as by revivals, 
temperance reform, preaching, and whatever interferes with unrighteous gains and pleasures. 

g. Vers, i, 9. Here is a test of our character, — whether we rejoice, or are troubled, at 
the coming of Christ and liis kingdom. 

10. Ver. 6. To the smallest and poorest may come the greatest blessings and glory 
through receiving Christ 

11. Ver. 1 1. Reverence for the great and good, and worship of God, are marks of true 
wisdom and greatness. 

12. Christ became a child, that children might learn how to be Christians in child- 
hood. 

13. Bringing gifts to Christ is a part of worship. 

14. Ver. 12. God makes his angels ministering spirits to those who shall be heirs fd. 
salvation. 

15. Herod's wicked policy failed. It is vain to fight against God. 



Lesson IL — January ii, 1880. 
THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT. — Matt. 2: 13-23. 

TIME. — In the winter of B.C. 4, January or February, when Christ was a few weeks 
old. 

PLACES. — Bethlehem of Judaea, Nazareth in Galilee, and Egypt, probably the town of 
Matare'^h, a few miles north-east of Cal'ro. It is near Leontopolis, wnere, later, the Jewish 
temple of Onias stood. 

PERSONS. — Herod the Great; Joseph, Mary, and the child Jesus; and Herod 
Archela'us, son of Herod the Great, and succeeding to half his dominions. 

RULERS. — Augustus Csesar, emperor of Rome, 23d year; Herod the Great, 34th 
and last year as king of Judaea, &c. ; and Herod Archelaus his son, first year. 

CONTEMPORARY HISTORY. — The census (Luke 2: i) still in progress. Herod 
falls sick and dies at Jericho, April i, B.C. 4, aged 70 vears, five days after he had executed 
his own son Antipater. Archelaus his son ^eeted as King, April 2. Riot and massacre of 
the Jews in the temple at the passover, April 10. 

THE CONNECTION. 

The wise men had returned to their own Far East country. Mary and Joseph had 
before this gone to Jerusalem, and presented the child in the temple, according to the law, 
when |he was forty days old, and returned to Bethlehem. It is quite possible that Joseph 
Iiad, during his protracted stay in his paternal town, seen reasons for concluding to make 
it the place of his future residence. Remembering that Christ was to come from this place, 
lie might naturally desire to render this fact evident concerning Jesus, by removing there ; 
and the policy of this is demonstrated by the reproach which Jesus afterwards incurred, as 
not having apparentlv come from Bethlehem, but from Nazareth in Galilee, " out of which 
ariseth no prophet." As a comparatively poor man, he must necessarily have sought 
employment at his trade during his first stay at Bethlehem ; and this may have been so 
much Detter than he had found at Nazareth, as to encourage his purpose of remaining in the 
city of his fathers' sepulchres. This is not mere conjecture ; for we find, that, when Joseph 
returned with his family from Egypt, it was his intention to remain in Judaea, doubtless at 
Bethlehem (Matt 2: 21, 22). -— A/^/a. How his plans were changed, and why, is shown in 
this lesson. 
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First Quarter. 



13. And when they were departed, 
behold, the angel of the Lord appear- 
eth to Joseph in a dream, saying. 
Arise, and take the young child and 
his mother, and flee into Egypt, and 
be thou there until I bring thee word : 



for Herod will seek the young child to 
destroy him. 

14. When he arose, he took the 
young child and his mother by night, 
and departed into Egypt : 

15. And was there until the death 



EXPLANATORY. 

13. And when they. The wise men of the East. Behold. How long after the 
departure of the Mad, is unknown, but it must have been very soon. The (an) angel of 
the Lord. When the word of God announces the ministration of angels, bearing warn- 
ing, consolations, messages of wisdom, the heart receives the doctrine, even against the cau- 
tions of sceptical reason. The long line of heavenly visitants shines in unsullied brightness 
as high above the beliefs of an early age as the stars are above the vapors and the dust of 

•earth. While patriarchs, prophets, and apostles show all the deficiencies of their own 
period, and are stained with human passions, the angelic beings, judged by the most fastidi^ 
ous rec^uirements of these later ages, are without spot or blemish. They were as beautiful, 
:as spiritual, as pure and noble, at the beginning as at the close of the old dispensation. 
The angelic ministration helps populate heaven with spiritual inhabitants. The ancients 
-•«eem to have striven to express universal divine presence by multiplying their gods. To 
the Greek or Roman, the rejection of so many divinities must have left the fields, the 
mountains, the cities and temples, very bare. Tne angels come in that the air might still be 
populous, but no longer with false goas. Instead of a realm of conflicting divinities, there 
was a household, the father looking in benignity upon his radiant family. — Beecher*s Life of 
Christ. Flee into Egypt. In Egypt the fugitives were safe. It was, moreover, almost 
another Judaea. Of the five quarters of Alexandria, with 300,000 free citizens, Jews occu- 
pied more than two. They had had a temple of their own at Leontopolis, in the Delta, for 
about 160 years, though they preferred to go up to that at Jerusalem : the Greek translation 
of the Bible, which had already widely taken the place of the Hebrew original, had been 
made in Egypt. Nor would it be difficult for Joseph to find support, as the different 
classes of Jewish workmen in Egypt were associated in guilds, which maintained those out 
of employment. — Geikie's Life of Christ, Egypt, " as near as a Roman province, and inde- 
pendent of Herod, and much inhabited by Jews, was an easy and convenfent refuge." — 
Alford, Until I bring thee word. What thou shalt do (vers. I9>22). All things were 
not revealed to Joseph at once; and thus his faith was exercised, as was Abraham's. — A, 
Binney. For Herod. (See Illustrative, II., last lesson.) Will seek ... to destroy. 
Herod was wicked enough to kill any number of his fellow-men that he himself might 
reign. It was a vain policy. All wickedness is useless. No permanent good, no solid 
-advantage, was ever secured but by good and righteous means. Christ came to die, arid not 
to reign, or but to reign by dying. Herod's wrath did, therefore, but subserve the real 
purposes of God. — Kitto. 

14. When he arose. In the morning. Note the prompt and wise obedience of one 
who fully trusted the Lord. He took the young child and his mother. The form 
adopted here, as in the preceding verse, is significantly reverential. In a narrative of com- 
mon life the natural expression would have been, "his wife and the young child." — Ellicott* 
By night. Lest they should be discovered. Departed into Egypt. It is left to apocry- 
phal legends, immortalized by the genius of Italian art, to tell us how, on the way, the 

• dragons came and bowed to him, the lions and leopards adored him, the roses of Jericho 
blossomed wherever his footsteps trod, the palm-trees at his command bent down to give 
them dates, the robbers were overawed by his majesty (and owed their preservation to 
Dismas, one of the band, who was afterwards the penitent thief of the crucifixion), and the 
journey was miraculously shortened. They tell us further, how at his entrance into the' 
-country, all the idols of the land of Egypt fell from their pedestals with a sudden crash, 
and lay shattered and broken upon their faces, and how many wonderful cures of leprosy 
and demoniac possession were wVought by his word. All this wealth and prodigality of 
superfluous, aimless, and unmeaning miracle furnishes a strong contrast to the truthful sim- 
plicity of the Gospel narrative. St. Matthew neither tells us where the holy family abode in 
Egypt, nor how long their exile continued ; but ancient legends say that they remained two 
years absent from Palestine, and lived at Matare'eh, a few miles north-east of Cairo, where 
-a fountain was long shown of which Jesus had made the water fresh, and an ancient syca- 
more under which they had rested. — Farrar's Life of Christ. 
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of Herod : that it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken of the Lord^ by the 
prophet, saying, Out of Egypt have I 
called my son. 

16. Then Herod, when he saw that 
he was mocked of the wise men, was 
exceeding wroth, and sent forth, and 
slew all the children that were in Beth- 
lehem, and in all the coasts thereof, 



from two years old and under, accord- 
ing to the time which he had diligently 
inquired of the wise men. 

17. Then was fulfilled that which 
was spoken' by Jeremy the prophet, 
saying, 

18. In Rama was there a voice 
heard, lamentation, and weeping, and 
great mourning, Rachel weeping for 



* Hos. XX : X. ' Jcr. 31: X5. 



15. Until the death of Herod. On the first day of the following April. For descrip- 
tion of his death see Illustrative, I. How long they remained after this, is uncertain. 
Fulfilled which was spoken by the Lord. Showing that the prophets were inspired, 
and what inspiration is ; namely, it is the Lord speaking through men. By the prophet. 
Hos. II : I. Out of Egypt . . . called my son. It is evident that in their primary in- 




of Scripture being words of God, and, therefore, deep words, which take their stand at the 
heart of things, look many ways, may have one fulfilment, and then another and another, 
and at last a crowning fulfilment. So that the words of Hosea were so overruled by the 
Holy Ghost, that, while they looked back to one signal mercy of God, they looked on to a far 

freater mercy, but one of exactly the same kind, with an inner as well as an outer resem- 
lance. The words of Hosea were not accommodated to Christ, but were most truly ful- 
filled in him, — a double fulfilment, the second more glorious than the first. Nor should 
we err if we ascribed to them one fulfilment more in the church of the redeemed. Egypt 
is always represented to us in the Scriptures as a land of darkness, idolatry, slavery, for the 
bodv and the spirit, — a type and symbol of the world. What wonder, then, that when 
God calls from darkness to light, from slavery to freedom, from the worship of idols to the 
worship of himself, it should be styled a calling out of Egypt ? God calls us as his sons. — 
Trenches Westminster Sermons, 

z6. When he saw that he was mocked. Foiled, baffled in this plot. — Jacobus, 
Wroth. Angry, in a rage. Slew all the children ; i.e., male children.* — Abbott, The 
population of Bethlehem could hardly have been more than 2,000, and the number of chil- 
dren under two years of age in that number would be between 20 and 30. It was an act 
every way in harmony with Herod*s character. Tormented with incurable disease, and yet 
more incurable suspicion ; so fiendish in his cruelty, that he gave orders for the execution 
of many of the leading men of Judaea immediately upon his own death, that there might at 
least be ^ome genuine mourning at his funeral ; adding, as his last act, the death of yet 
another son, Antipater, to those of tj^e two sons of Mariamne (so that Augustus was re- 
ported to have said that it was better to be " Herod's swine than son "), — it might well be 
that he gave such a command as this among the cruel and reckless acts of the last months 
of his life. — EllicotVs New-Testament Commentary, The coasts thereof. The borders, 
i.e., the country in the immediate vicinity. — Abbott, Two years old and under. So as 
to be sure to include the infant Jesus. The time ... of the wise men. When they 
had seen the star, which was probably within a year ; at least, not before the annunciation 
to Mary. " But cruelty overran the limits of space and time alike.*' 
17. Spoken by Jeremy. Jeremiah, chap. 31 : 15. 

x8. Rama. — A small town in the tribe of Benjamin, and six miles north of Jerusalem. 
It was the birth-place and burial-place of Samuel, and the spot where Saul was anointed king 
(i Sam. 1 : 19, 20 ; 2 : 11 ; 8 : 4 ; 19 : 18 ; 25 : i). Not far distant from Ramah, yet south of 
Jerusalem and in the more immediate vicinity of Bethlehem, was the tomb of Rachel and 
the supposed place of her burial (Gen. 35 : 18-20; 48 : 7). The passage in Jeremiah refers 
originally to an event which occurred very soon after the prophecy was delivered. Jerusa- 
lem was captured by Nebuchadnezzar the king of Babylon ; ZedeKiah, the king of Judaea, 
was taken captive, all his sons were put to death before his face, his eyes were then put out, 
and he was carried in chains to Babylon j the walls of Jerusalem were broken down, and 
the chiefs of the city were carried away into captivity ; and Jeremiah himself was taken in 
chains as far north as Ramah, the first station where the captives with their guards would 
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her children, and would not be com- 
ioTted, because they are not. 

19. But when Herod was dead, 
behold, an angel of the Lord ap- 



young child and his mother, and came 
into the land of IsraeL 

22. But when he heard that Arche- 
laus did reign in Judxa in the room 



peareth in a dream to Joseph in : of his father Herod, he was a&aid to 
^gyp^ ' S9 thither: notwithstanding, being 

20. Saying, Arise, and take the , warned of God in a dream, he turned 
young child and his mother, and go aside into the parts of* Galilee : 

into the land of Israel: for they are 23. And he came and dwelt in a city 

dead which sought the young child's called' Nazareth : that it might be fid- 
life, filled which was spoken by the proph- 

21. And he arose, and took the , ets. He shall be called a Nazarene. 

^ Chap. 3: 13. Luke 3: jg, * Chap. 4: 13. Luke i: a6. Johax: 4s. 

rendezvous, where he was released (Jer. 39; 40 : 1-6. 2 Kings 5). It was in reference to this 
event that the prophecy in Jer. 31 : 15 was uttered. — Abbott. The figure becomes a typical 
prophecy of the grief m Bethlehem. Rachel was the ancestress of Sie tribe of Benjamin, 
which was always identified in fortune with Judah. She well represents the mothers of 
Bethlehem, near to which she died in childbirth, and was buried. The sound of her lamen- 
tations is carried beyond Jerusalem, and heard at Ramah. — Papular Commentary, " Di- 
vine prophecies," says Lord Bacon, " being of the nature of their Author, with whom a 
thousand years are as one dav, are not punctually fulfilled at once, but have springing and 

{^erminant accomplishment throughout many ages ; " and Dr. Wordsworth adds, " have, at 
ength, their summer blossom and autumnal ripeness in Christ" 

19. When Herod was dead. He died within a few weeks after this. See onver. 15. 
An angel. See on ver. 13. 

20. Arise, &c. The stay in Egypt is variously estimated. Ellicott thinks that not over 
a fortnight elapsed between the flight into Egypt and the death of Herod. Greswell allows 
seven months : other writers make it still longer. — Abbott. For they are dead. A gen- 
eral expression, or indefinite plural, perhaps Quoted from Exod. 14:19. It may include 
Herod and his wicked son Antipater, who was killed five days before his father. 

21. He arose. Another instance of prompt and cheerful obedience. The land of 
IsraeL A general term for the Holy Land, — Palestine. 

22. Archelaus. On the death of Herod the Great, his kingdom was divided between his 
three sons, Archelaus, Antipas, and Philip. To Archelaus fell Idumaea, Judsea, and Sama- 
ria. His proper title was ethnarch. — Abbott. Reign in Judsea. The term used in the 
first clause implies, in the original, that Archelaus was king, or reigned in kingly power. 
And it is objected, that this is not exactly correct, for that Archelaus never was king. The 
case is this : As soon as his father was dead, Archelaus delivered to the soldiers a letter from 
the deceased king, in which he thanked them for their €delity and services, and requested 
them to continue faithful to his son Archelaus, who was to be his successor. Herod's 
will was at the same time publicly read, and Archelaus was hailed as king. This is surely 
sufficient authority for the statement And although, in fact, Archelaus abstained from 
formally assuming the regal title, as it was necessary that the will of his father should be 
first confirmed by Augustus, and although eventually he only obtained from Rome the infe- 
rior title of ethnarch, — yet it appears from Josephus, that his own subjects did not trouble 
themselves with these reserves and limitations, but continued to style him " king " from 
the time they hailed him by that title. — Kitto^ Daily Bible Illustrations. Afraid to go 
thither. The character of Archelaus was as cruel and treacherous as that of his father ; 
and within a few months after his accession he sent in his horsemen to disperse a multi- 
tude, and slew not less than 3,000 men. Nine years later the oppression of Archelaus 
became so intolerable that both Jews and Samaritans complained of him to the Em- 
peror, and he was deposed, and banished to Gaul. — Ellicott. Into the parts of Galilee. 
Galilee, the northern province of Palestine, was the best and safest place for bringing up 
the child Jesus. Herod Antipas, the tetrarch, though not a good man, was a person of 
mild disposition as compared with Archelaus, with whom he was on terms so hostile, that 
there was not the least likelihood that he would, even if demanded, give up the infant Christ 
into his power. This is the Herod named throughout the Gospels (except in Matt. 2 .; 2). 
— Ai'//a. Nazareth. Nazareth is 20 miles east of the Mediterranean, and 16 miles west 
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of the Sea of Galilee; distant only two miles from Esdraelon. — N. C.Burt, 15 eently- 
rounded hills "seem as if they had met to form an enclosure " for this peaceful basin: 
they rise round it like the edge of a shell to guard it from intrusion. — A. P, Stanley. 
From its very position, this unwalled town seems to covet obscurity and seclusion. — I/. 
B. Tristram. The modem Nazareth is one of the better class of Eastern villages, and 
has a population of three or four thousand. All the inhabitants of Galilee were looked 
on with contempt by their wealthier and more cultured neighbors of Tudaea ; but Nazareth 
suffered under special opprobrium. — Abbott. That it might be fulfilled. God so willed 
it, irrespective of Joseph's design of settling there. — Schaff. Spoken by the prophets 
. - . Nazarene. The name Nazarene denoted one exceedinglv despised. The reference is 
not to any particular passage,, but to various predictions of the Messiah as the lowly and 
despised one. Isa. 49 : 7 ; 53: 1-9. — Binney. 

LIBRARY REFERENCES. 

On Herod's last days, see Josephus* Antiquities, xvii. 6-8. On the whole lesson read 
Kitto's " Daily Bible Illustrations," pp. 122-156. See instructive sermon on "The Call out 
of Egypt," in R. C. Trench's Westminster Sermons. On the return to Bethlehem and Gali- 
lee, Wieseler, "Chronol. Synopsis," pp. 30-37, Eng. tr. On the ministration of angels, 
Beecher's " Life of Christ," p. 39. 

ILLUSTRATIVE. 

I. Herod's death. It has been noticed that the loathsome disease of which Herod 
died is hardly mentioned in history, except in the case of men who have been rendered 
infamous by an atrocity of persecuting zeal. On his bed of intolerable anguish, in that 
splendid and luxurious palace which he had built for himself under the palms of Jericho; 
swollen with disease, and scorched by thirst ; ulcerated externally, and glowing mwardly 
with a " soft, slow fire ; " siirrounded oy plotting sons and plundering slaves, detesting all 
and detested by all ; longing for death as a release from his tortures, yet dreading it as the 
beginning of worse terrors; stung by remorse, yet still unslaked with murder; a horror 
to all around him, yet in his guilty conscience a worse terror to himself ; devoured by the 
premature corruption of an anticipated grave ; eaten of worms as though visibly smitten by 
tht finger of God's wrath, after 70 years of successful villany, — the wretched old man, 
whom men had called the Great, lay m savage frenzy awaiting his last hour. The day of 
Herod's death was, as he had foreseen, observed as a festival. His will was disputed; his 
kingdom disintegrated ; his last order was disobeyed ; his sons died for the most part in 
infamy and exile ; the curse of God was on his house, and though, by ten wives and many 
concubines, he seems to have had nine sons and five daughters, yet within a hundred years 
the family of the hierodoulos of Ascalon had perished by disease or violence, and there was 
no living descendant to perpetuate his name. — Farrar's Life of Christ. 

II. A Cornish proverb says, " He that will not be ruled by the rudder must be ruled 
by the rock." This is the rock on which haughty and defiant guilt is wrecked. It is simply 
left to itself — to become what it has chosen to be, such a demon of iniquity as to be 
abhorred of God and man. God save us from ourselves I We carry within us tne elements 
of hell if we but choose to make them such. Ahaz, Judas, Nero, Borgia, Herod, — all 
were once prattling infants in happy mothers' arms. — Professor Phelps. 

III. Joseph following God's guiding hand. " We were on shipboard," said a cap- 
tain's wife, " lying in a Southern harbor. We were obliged, first, to make our way ashore. 
The waves were rolling heavily. I became frightened at the thought of attempting it, when 
one came to me, saying, * Do not be afraid : / will take care of you.' He bore a peculiar- 
shaped dark lantern, only a single ray of light being emitted from a small circular aperture. 
*Now,' he said, 'take my hand: hold fast, do not fear. Do not look about you, or on 
either side of you, only on the little spot lighted by my lantern, and place your footsteps 
firmly right there.* I heard the rushing of the waters, and was still conscious of fear ; but 
by looking steadily only where the light fell, and planting my footsteps just there, not turn- 
ing either to the right or the left, clasping firmly the strong hand, the danger was overcome, 
and the shore reached in safety. The next day my kind guide said, * Would you like to 
see the way by which you came last night ? ' Then he showed me where our vessel had 
been lying, and the very narrow plank (just a single one) by which we had reached the 
shore. He knew, that, had I turned either to the right or left, I should in all probability 
have lost my balance, and gone over into those dark waters ; but by * holding fast,* and 
treading just where the light fell, all danger would be averted." — Sailor's Magazine. 
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PRACTICAL. 

1. Ver. 13. God never ceases to take care of his children. 

" Tnidi fbrerer on the scaffold, wrong fbrerer on the thiooc: 
Yet that scafibid sways the future, and, behind the dim unknown, 
Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch above his own " 

2. God saves us not /rom all trouble, but in trouble, making it work out good. 

3. The best and safest place to be, is where God bids us dwell. 

4. The angels are ministering spirits, sent forth to minister for them who shall be heirs 
o£ salvation. Heb. i : 14. 

5. Ver. 15. Note the folly of fighting against God : sinful policy is always a failure. 

6. Note, too, how useless was his sin. Jesus would never have taken Herod*a throne. 

7. The worldly life is like Egypt to the Israelites, — full of sin, idolatry, bondage, 
plagues, and death. 

8. Out of this Egvpt of sin God calls us all to come, and be the sons of God. 

9. The religious iffe in Christ is as much better than the worldly, as the promised land 
flowing with milk and honey was better than slavery in 'Egypt. 

10. Vers. 16-18. Even children gave up their lives for Christ, and they are with him in 
Paradise ; and note how Jesus loved little children. 

11. The world cannot comfort us in the loss of children : Jesus can comfort us. 

12. Ver. 22. Archelaus was like his father. The sins of the fathers were visited upon 
the children. No parent can sin without harming his family. 

13. Jesus Christ exalts the humblest place, and heart, wherein he dwells. 

14. Christ's retirement and humble training were the necessary conditions of his future 
exaltation. 



Lesson III. — January 18, 1880. 
JESUS BAPTIZED BY JOHN. — Matt. 3: 1-17. 

TIME. — The baptism of John was in the summer and autumn of A.D. 26; the baptism 
of Jesus, about the ist of January, A.D. 27, nearly 30 years after the last lesson. 

PLACES. — The preaching of John was in the wilderness of Judaea, extending along 
the western coast of the Dead Sea, and reaching as far north up the Jordan valley as 
Bethabara. The baptism of Jesus was doubtless at the fords of the Jordan, called Bethab- 
ara, five miles north-east of Jericho. 

RULERS. Tiberius Caesar, emperor of Rome, 14th year. Pontius Pilate (second 
year) governor of Judaea. Herod Antipas (son of Herod the Great, of our last lesson) gov- 
ernor of Galilee, 31st year. Herod Philip of Peraea and other parts (31st year). 

CONTEMPORARY HISTORY. — Rome still the ruler of the world. The Greek, 
the learned and almost universal language among the educated. Ovid and Livy died A.D. 
18, nine years previous. 

THE CONNECTION. 

For 30 years Jesus lived in the retired village of Nazareth ; and very little is known 
of his history, except his visit to Jerusalem, and his discussion with the learned men in the 
temple, when he was 12 years old. But there are some things we may learn about this life 
at Nazareth, from his after-life. .Thejr are thus summed up by Farrar in his Life of Christ : 
(i) He was brought up in comparative poverty; "not, indeed, an absorbing, degrading, 
grinding poverty, which is always rare, and almost always remediable, but that commonest 
lot of honest poverty, which, though it necessitates self-denial, can provide with ease for all 
the necessaries of a simple life." (2) He was brought up not in idleness, but to honest labor. 
** Our Lord wished to show that labor is a pure and a noble thing : it is the salt of life ; it 
is the girdle of manliness ; it saves the body from effeminate lan^or, and the soul from 
polluting thoughts. And therefore Christ labored, working with his own hands, and fash- 
ioned ploughs and yokes for those who needed them." (3) His education was not neg- 
lected. " That he had not been to Terusalem for purposes of instruction, and had not fre- 
quented any of the schools of tne rabbis, is certain from the indignant questions of 
t'ealous enemies, ' From whence hath this man these things ? * The education of a Jewish 
)oy of the humbler classes was almost solely scriptural and moral ; and his parents were, as 
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I. ^In those days came John the 
Baptist, ^reaching in ^ the wilderness 
of Judaea, 



2. And saying, • Repent ye: for 
* the kingdom of heaven is at hand. 

3. For this is he that was spoken 



1 Mark x: 3-8. 



Luke 3: a-17. * Josh. 15: 6x. Judg. z; 
*- Dan. a: 44. 



16. > Chap. 4: 17. ^ Chap. lo; 7; comp. 



a rule, his sole teachers." But he had learned the ancient language of Hebrew, for he 
quotes it. He must also have known Greek, and Aramaic, the common language then 
spoken by the Jews. (4) " His best teaching was derived from immediate insight into his 
Father's will. Nor must we lose sight of the fact that it was in these silent, unrecorded 
years, that a great part of his work was done. In these vears he ' began to do ' long before 
he * began to teach.* They were the years of a sinless cnildhood, a sinless boyhood, a sin- 
less youth, a sinless manhood, spent in that humility, toil, obscurity, submission, content- 
ment, prayer, to make them an eternal example to all our race." — Farrar. Meanwhile 
great political changes had taken place in Palestine. Archelaus had been banished, the 
semblance of kingly authority possessed by Herod the Great had been taken away, and 
Judaea was ruled directly by the Romans, through a governor or procurator, Pontius Pilate. 
Galilee continued under the rule of Herod Antipas; and all of Christ's life and ministry 
continued under the civil administration of these two men, Antipas in Galilee and Pontius 
Pilate in Judaea (Luke 3: i). — Abbott, But now the time of his public ministry draws 
near. John the Baptist, his forerunner, has begun his preaching, and baptism of repent- 
ance, during the summer and autumn months ; and Jesus begins his public teaching as the 
Messiah. 

EXPLANATORY. 



1. In those days. During the time that Jesus was living at Nazareth; more probably 
simply synonymous with " in that age or era." — Abbott. John the Baptist. He was the 
son of Elizaoeth, a cousin of Mary, and was therefore a second cousin of Jesus. The 
circumstances of his birth are recorcied in Luke i. He was a Nazarite (for an account of 
the vows of a Nazarite, see Num. 6) ; had shut himself up to a solitary life of prayer and 
meditation (Luke i : 80), from which he emerged to preach the doctrine of repentance as a 
preparation for the coming of the kingdom of God. A fuller account of his preaching is 
given in Luke 3 : 4-18 : it, however, changed in its nature after the baptism of Christ, from 
which time he preached not only repentance and good works as a fruit of repentance, but 
also faith in the Lamb of God that taketh away sin. — Abbott. Preaching. Proclaiming 
as a herald, announcing the King and the kingdom. >Vildemess of Judaea. The word 
translated wilderness does not denote, as with us, a place of boundless forests, entirely 
destitute of inhabitants, but a mountainous, rough, and thinly settled country, covered to 
some considerable extent with forests and rocks, and better fitted for pasture than for 
tilling. — Barnes, St. Matthew is speaking generally of the wilderness country of the 
province of Judaea, without confining himself to that portion of it which lay within the old 
limits of the tribe of Judah. The country to the north of the wilderness of Judah proper, 
as far as Jericho, was also wilderness (Josh. 16 : i), and the banks of the lower Jordan were 
of the same character (Josephus, " B. J." iii. 10, 7, iv. 10, 4). The whole of this district may 
be fairly included in St. Matthew's expression; while St. Luke (iii. 3), who speaks of the 
Baptist as coming from the wilderness into the country about Jordan, probably referred to 
the wilderness of Judah proper. — Cook. 

2. Repent ye. Not mere remorse, but conversion and reformation, or turning away 
from sin and unto God. The Greek word means change of mind, or heart. A necessary 
exhortation, because the people were corrupt, but especially now. — Schaff. Now, there be 
four parts of repentance (contrition, confession, faith, amendment of life), which, being set 
together, may be likened to an easy and short ladder whereby we may climb from the bot- 
tomless pit of perdition, into the castle or tower of eternal salvation. — Homilies of the 
English Church. Kingdom of heaven. The promised kingdom of the Messiah; a 
spiritual kingdom, including all who love and serve Jesus Christ as their King. It is of 
heaven, because Christ brought it from heaven, its King is in heaven, its law^s and spirit 
are the same as those in heaven. It includes the beginning of the kingdom, its progress, 
and its final consummation in the millennium. — P. Is at hand. This kingdom was now 
to begin. The Messiah, its King, was come to inaugurate the new reign. That was begun 
which was prophesied in Dan. 2 : 44 ; 7 : 14. — P. 

3. For this is he. Spoken by Matthew, not by John. Esaias. The Greek form of 
Isaiah; found in Isa. 40 : 3, in the Septuagint, a Greek translation. The voice. The 
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of by the prophet Esaias, saying, ' The 
voice of one crying in the wilderness, 
* Prepare ye the way of the Lord, 
make his paths straight. 

4. And the same John had his rm- 
ment of camel's hair, and a leathern 



First Quarter. 

girdle about his loins; and his meat 
was ' locusts and * wild honey. 

5, Then went out to him Jerusa- 
lem, and all Judaea, and all the region 
round about Jprdan, 



1 Kaafs i: 8; conp. Zccb. 13 



whole man waa a sermon : he mi^ht well call himself " a voice." — Farrar. The voice of 
one crying, &c This passage is supposed to have a primary reference to the return of 
the lews from captivity, and to be only secondarily fulfilled in the preaching of the Baptist. 
\\ this interpretation be admitted, it will only be another instance of ihe double sense of 
prophecy, similar to those in chap. 2:15, i8. But in the present pass^e the spiritual sig- 
nification so completely eclipses the temporal as to make it approach veiy nearly Co a 
directly Messianic propheijy, like Isa. 7 : 14 in relation to chap. 1 : 23. — Cook's Bibli Com- 
menlary. Prepare ye the way of the Lord. The imagery is drawn from the great strat- 
egical works (» the conquerors of the East They sent a herald before them to call the 
people of the countries through which they marched, to prepare for their approach. A 
" king's highway " had to be carried through the open land of the wilderness, valleys filled 
• hills levell -•■ - 



np, and hills levelled (the words used a 



se, poetical in their grealnessj, winding 




hills was the bringing down of spiritud pride. When the poor in spirit were received into 
the kingdom of heaven, the valleys were exalted; when soldier and publican renounced 
their special sins, the rough places were made plain and the crooked straight. — EUkott'i 
Heai-Tisbiment Commentary. 

4. Raiment of camel's hair. Not the elegant kind of cloth made of the line haii of 
the camel, which is thence called camlet, but a coarse stuff manufactured from the long and 
shaggy hair (shed every year) of those animals. — Dr. CampbtU. This raiment of camel's 

hair was nothing else than (hat sackcloth of 
which we read so much in the Scriptures. — 
Bp. Perlais. A leathern girdle. Such as 
Elijah wore, of undressed hide. — Sckaff. 
Meat. Food. Loctists. The common 
. brown locust is about three inches in length, 
' and the general form is that of a grasshopper. 
— Dr. Harris. Locusts Jiave been used as 
food from the earliest times. Herodotus 
speaks of a Libyan nation who dried their 
locusts in the sun, and ate them with milk. 
The more common jnethod, however, was to 
pull off the legs and wings, and roast Ihem in 
an iron dish. Then they were thrown into a 
bag, and eaten like parched corn, each one 
takmg a handful when he chose. — Biblical 
Treasury. Wild honey. Abundant in Pal- 
estine, which is described as " flowing with 
Loeosis. milk and honey." The term is, however, used 

by other ancient authors, of a kind of honey 
which issued from fig-trees, palms, and other trees. A still more meagre ii\ex. — Sckaff, 
John's habits and dress were perfectly natural, as living among a people in the wilderness, 
thus contenting himself with the supplies that Providence spread around him.— Biblical 
Triasury. John's mode of life. The traveller who now wanders along the desolate shores 
of the Dead Sea, or roams over the bleak hills of Juttah. will see many a f^ure whose garb and 
mode of life must remind him of John. Time has not changed, and fashion never modifies 
the simple costume and manners of those children of the desert. — J. L. Porter. 

5. Then went out to him Jerusalem, &c. Not merely persons from these localities, 
but sQch multitudes that it might be said that all Judia was there : so we say now, on the 
occasion of a great procession, "All New York turned out to see it." — Abbott. A number 
of great highways, from Hebron, Jerusalem, Bethel, Samaria, and Galilee, converged on the 
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6. And were baptized of him in 
Jordan, confessing their sins^ 

7. But when he saw many of* the 
Pharisees and* Sadducees come to 
his baptism, he said unto them,* O 



generation of vipers, who hath warned 
you to flee from * the wrath to come ? 

8. Bring forth therefore fruits* 
meet for repentance : 

9. And think not to say within 



* ^ Chap. 33: Z3-15. > Chap, aa: 33. * Chaps, za: 34; %y. 33. * i Then, i: xo. * Actsa6: ao. 

plain of Jericho. Down these the people of those cities and regions would find easy access 
to the Baptist ; and he whose mission it was to give the widest publicity to the Messiah's 
advent would doubtless take advantage of such facilities, and preach in the most accessi- 
ble locality. — J. Z. Porter. 

6. In Jordan. The place (five miles north-east of Jericho) was known as Bethabara, 
" the house of the ford." Fords do not change in a river like the Jordan ; roads are never 
altered in the East; and this must always have been, as it is now, the place of passage 
from Jericho to Gilead. Here probably the Israelites first crossed into Canaan. — Tris- 
tam*s Laud of Israel. Confessing their sins. The confession of evil works is the first 
beginning of good works. — Augustine. Cause of John's success, i. From the won- 
den ul influence which men of thought exercise over men of action. The two are necessary 
to each other. 2. It was a ministry of terror. Fear has a i>eculiar fascination. You 
could not go among the dullest set, and pre^h graphically and terribly of hell-fire without 
insuring a large audience. 3. Men felt that he was real Reality is the secret of all suc- 
cess. He spoke as men speak when they are in earnest. — RobertsotCs Sermons^ First 
Series. ^ 

7. Pharisees and Sadducees. These two sects, according to Josephus, originated 
at the same i>eriod, under Jonathan the high priest (B.C. 159*144). The Pharisees took for 
their distinctive practice the strict observance of the law and adl its requirements, written 
and oral. The religionism represented by the Sadducees was bare, literal, moral con- 
formity, without any higher views or hopes. They thus escaped the dangers of tradition, 
but fell into deadness and worldliness, and a denial of spiritual influence. While our Lord 
was on earth, this state of mind was very prevalent among the educated classes throughout 
the Roman Empire, and most of the Jews of rank and station were Sadducees. — Alford, 
The Sadducees (whose name was derived from Zadok their supposed founder) were the 
infidels and materialists of the first century. — Abbott. Come to his baptism. Why did 
they CGOMt} (i) On account of the general excitement and interest; (2) from a secret con- 
sciousness that they wer^ not right, and needed to have a better religion than they had ; 
(3) from curiosity, to learn what was going on. Generation of vipers. Oflspnng, or 
brood, of vipers. The viper was a venomous serpent, here equivalent to "serpent." — The 
phrase characterizes them as both deceitful and malicious, and deadly poison to those whom 
they inoculated with their spirit. As a mere, expression of abhorrence or contempt, this 
language would be unaccountable, if not unworthy of the man who used it. The only satis- 
factory solution is afforded by assuming an allusion to the first promise of a Saviour, 
Gen. 3 : 15, in which the seed of the ^vomatty i.e., Christ and his people, are contrasted with 
the seed of the serpent, or the Devil and his followers, as composing two antagonistic powers. 
The war of the ages is now approaching its crisis. — Alexander. Who hath warned you ? 
What has made you come here? aroused your fears? made you see your danger? The 
wrath to come means the divine indignation, or the punishment that will come on the guilty. 
See I Thess. i: 10. — Barnes. Foretold by Malachi (3: 2; 4: 5) in connection with the 
forerunner of the Messiah. — Schaff. 

8. Bring forth fruits. Be^in with their conduct and principles, in a way appropriate 
to repentance, and show in their lives the appropriate results of such a change. And, as 
fruit is the best evidence of the nature and quality of a tree, so they should thus best 
evince their sincerity. — Jacobus. Meet for. Adapted to, fitted for. Repentance. See 
on ver. 2. For a catalogue of the fruits of the new life, see .Gal. 5 : 22, 23 ; and 2 Pet. i : 
5-7. Observe, first, that John and Christ, as well as the apostles, call for something more 
than /ruitSf viz., B. ch2inge of character (compare John 3: 3. 2 Cor. 5: 17); and, second, 
that they recognize as an evidence of a change of heart, not a creed, a ceremony, or a 
profession, but fruits worthy of repentance. Compare Matt. 7: 21-23. John 14: 21. — 
Abbott. 

9. Think not to say. Not merely equivalent to " Say not" but, " Do not fancy you 
may say." — Alford, >Vithin yourselves. In your hearts, in your feelings. >Ve have 
Abraham to (better, as) our father. The boast seems to have oeen common, as in John 
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yourselves," We have Abraham to our 
father : for I say unto you, that God 
is able of these stones to raise up chil- 
dren unto Abraham. 

10. And now also the axe is laid 
unto the root of the trees; 'therefore 
every tree which bringeth not forth 
good fruit is bewn down, and cast 
into the fire. 



11. • I indeed baptize you with 
water unto ' repentance : but he that 
Cometh* after me is mightier than I, 
whose shoes 1 am not worthy to bear : 
he shall baptize you with the Holy 
Ghost,* and witli fire ; 

12. Whose fan is in his hand, and 
he will thoroughly purge his floor, and 
gather his wheat' into the gamer; but 



' John 8; 3j,39. "Chap.T.i*. •M!irki:8. Lultej:i6. Jolmi:»6. • AcB 13: 941 i$: 4- 'Johni; 



8 : 33-39, and was connected with the belief that this alone would be enough to insure for 
every Jew an admission into paradise. — Projcuor Plumftre. Of theae stones. The peb- 
bles or shingle on the beach of the Jordan. Out o£ the unlearned and despised fishermen 
of Galilee he raised up his apostles (John ^ : 4S). Out of the hated and outcast Geniiles 
he built up the new church, the " new Jerusalem." The head of the corner was itself a 
"stone which the builders despised" (Matt. 21 : ^xY^Abbett. 

10. And now. The present tenses implj' the law Or habit which now and hence- 
forward in the kingdom of heaven prevails: "from this time il is so." — Al/ord. Unto 
the root. The axe laid unlo the root denotes that every thing is ready now for cutting 
down such as are heartless and fruitless. That the trial shall be of the heart and life. Men 
cannot hope any lot^er to stand upon a mere profession, or external relation. Now the 
rule is, " By their fruits ye shall know them." Men must give substantial and actual evi- 
dence of their being Christians, or they will be cut down. — Jacobus. Good fruit. The 
beatitudes (Matt 5 : 3-10), and the fruits of the Spirit (Gal. s - 22, 23). Cast into' the fire. 
The reference is still to Malachi's prophecy (4: 1)1 — utterly and terribly destroyed. 

11. I indeed. The Baptist acknowledges that he is a mere forerunner, 10 prepare the 
way for the Messiah. Water is contrasted with the Holy Spirit, and repentance with 
"fire." He that Cometh after me. The one soon to appear, before whom I go as a fore. 

runner or herald. Mightier. Having greater pow- 
~ er, as shown in his works in this verse. Whose 

shoes. Sandals, — simply a sole fastened to the 
foot by thongs or straps. As stockings were not 
worn, the feet would become soiled ; and, when per- 
sons entered a house, the sandals were taken off and 
laid aside, so that the feet might be washed. This 
was the office of the lowest servants. John, then, by 
saying, I am not viorthy to bear [to carry away] hii 
sandals, conveyed this idea : " I am not worthy to be 
the roost menial servant to so distinguished a per- 
sonage as the Messiah." — ^j>i/(7. With the Holy 
Ghost. "Ghost," when the Bible was translated, 
e for " spirit" As on the day rf Pentecost, visibly (Acts 2 : 1-4) ; 
but also often in the history of the Church (revivals) and individuals. With fire. Jerome 
says there is a threefold baptism of fire ; (i) The fire of the Holy Spirit, because il makes 
the recipient fervent, — burning in spirit; (z) the lire of earthly trials ; (3) the fire which 
shallat last try everv man's work (I Cor. 3: 13). But Abbott's view is far belter: "While 

{ohn could only bid them repent, and sjmbolize their purification by the washing of water, 
esus would reallv purify them, and give (hem a new heart by the Holy Spirit, and the jire 
of divmi life andlovi." — Abbott. 

II. Whose fan is in his hand. Fan ; ninnowing fan, or shovel, by which the grain, 
mingled with chaff, was exposed to the wind, so that the chaff was blown away- — Kipley, 
Very little use is now made of the/iia, but I have seen it employed to purge the floor of 
the refuse dust which the owner throws away as useless. — Thomson's lAind and Book. 
Here we have another figure of judgment The fan in his hand, or the instrument for the 
separating or purging, is the word, or the preaching of the gospel, — I^nge. His fan ri 
in his hand; the siftini; process is going on now; the gospel is measuring men. — Abbott. 
i*urge. Cleanse. His floor; i. e., /*<■ conlinls of Iht bam-fioor. Or perhaps, owing to 
the verb [shall cleanse from one end to tie other), the floor itself, which was an open, hard- 
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he will burn up the chaff with un- 
quenchable fire. 

13. ' Then cometh Jesus ftom Gali- 



14. But John forbade him, saying, I 
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trodden space in 
the precious, pui 
subterranean vaults, 
emblem, first, of the king- 
dom of heaven on earth; 
and, secondly, of the heav- 
enly inheritance. — Langt. 
Chaff. All that is not 
wheat, including the straw, 
which was commonly used 
in the East for fuel. — Ab- 
batt. Here it means the 
whole refuse of God's hus- 
bandry, — those who will not 
be converted, and changed 
into good wheat. Un- 
quenchable Bre. There 
was danger lest, after they 
had been separated, the 
chaff should be blown again 
among the wheat by the 
changing of the wind. To 
prevent this they put fire 

to it at the windward side, wihhowikc fan. 

which crept on, and never 

gave over till it had consumed all the chaff. In this sense it was unquenchable fire. See 
ba. j; 24. — Bnrder. Fire that will not be put out, but which will make an utter destruc- 
tion. — RiMcy. The chaff are the ungodly and evil-doers. The unquenched fire is the 
wrath of God against evil, which is, in its very nature, eternal, and can only cease with the 
cessation or transformation of the evil. — Ellicetl. 

13. Then cometh Jesus. Why should our Lord, who was viitheUI sin,cxKDt to a bap- 
tism of repentance } Uecause " be was made sin for us." It became liim, being in the like- 
ness of sinful flesh, to go through those appointed rites and purifications which belong to the 
flesh. There is no more strangeness in his having been baptized by John than in his keep 
ing the passover. The one rite, as the other, .belonged lo siniiers. — Alford. From Gali- 
lee. His home at Nazareth, where he had spent the previous thirty i^ars of his life. To 
Jordan. Beihabata, the fords of the Jordan, where John was baptizing. 

14. John forbade him. Tried to hinder him ; the active, earnest preventing with the 

Ssture, or hand, or voice. — Alford. I have need to be baptized of thee. With the 
oly Spirit and fire (ver. 11). 

rj. Suffer. Permit. Be cometh us. Not, I biui/ be baptized, as the others must; but, it 
is fitting and proper. Us. Not merely me. hut ^oh ani^nf. To fulfil all righteotisness. 
Ytm, by yielding to the will of your Lord, even in a matter the propriety of which you do 
not understand (John 13 : 7] ; mi, by taking my place under the law, and acting as one made 
in the image of sin, though 1 know no sin. — Abbolt. 

16. And lo. This occurred while he prayed (Luke 3; i\\ in answer to prayer. Even 
to Jesus the best gifts came through prayer. The heavens were opened. An apparent 
separation or division of the visible expanse, as if to afford passage to the form and voice 
which are mentioned in the next clause. Compare similar expressions (Isa. 64 : I. Ezek. i: i. 
John 1 : 5*. Acts 7 : 56.) In all these cases the essential idea suggested by the vet * 



that of renewed communication and extraordinary gifts from heaven lo earth. — Alexandtr. 
The Spirit d " — '-' — ■* — '- '--.'-'- -' '-' — -■ — ■ -' - '- — ' '^'■- 

appearance ai 



The Spirit descending like a dove. In bodily shape like a dove, says Luke (3 : : 



-., but in bodily shape, which I cannot understand in any but the literal sense, 
the bodily shape of a dmie, seen by the Baptist. — Alford. Tlie dove was historically ci 



<»i'. 



odily shape of a dime, seen by the Baptist. — Alford. The dove was 



**^/ 
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have need to be baptized of thee, and 
comest thou to me ? 

15. And Jesus answering said unto 
him, Suffer it to be so now : for thus 
it becomeih us to fulfil all righteous- 
ness. Then he suffered him. 

16. And Jesus, when he was bap- 
tized, went up straightway out of the 



water: and, lo, the heavens were 
opened unto him, and he saw the 
Spirit of God' descending like a 
dove, and lighting upon him : 

17. And, lo, a voice from heaven, 
saying. This is my beloved ' Son, in 
whom I am well pleased. 






Luke 9: 



Eph. I 



sPcLi: i; 



necled in the Jewish mind with the abatement of the waters after the flood, and has become, 
as well as (he olive-branch, a symbol of peace among all Christian people ; and i! is referred 
to by Christ as a symbol of harmlessness aDd gentleness. It was thus a jitting emblematic 
form for the Holy Spirit (o take on in giving a divine indorsement fo liim who is a 
sacrifice for all, whose coming brings life to Che world and the assurance of the peace of 
God to the soul which accepts him, and who was holy, hannless, undeliled, separate from 



-Abbott 



Tohn's, but a real- 
ity to his percep- 
tion.— Whidon. 
Thou art my be- 
loved Son. Chris- 
tians are called 
"sons of God" (I 
John 3: 2); but no- 
where is (he term 

applied by God to 
.any one but Jesus 

Christ, 10 whom it is given, both here and in the hour of his transfiguration (Matt. 17 ; j). — 
Abbott. These solemn words are a divine declaration that our Lord Jesus Christ is the 
oromised Redeemer whom God from the beginning undertook to send into the world, and 
sacrifice, and substitution for man, God the Father is satisfied and 
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ILLUSTRATIVE. 
I. Ver.8. Bring forth fruits. It is said that a certain clergyman's wife, after a religious 
meeting, was accustomed lo ask, " Is it all done f " The husband replied, " It is all said : 
now we must go and do it." ' 1 1 ' . -r* / / 
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II. Ver. 9. Abraham's children. A young man told a minister, who visited him 1 
shortly before death, that he thought he should be saved because his mother war such a good r *^ 
woman ! -^ Biblical Museum. " The man who has nothing to boast of but his ancestors is like ^ \ 
a potato : the only good l^elonging to him is underground." — Sir T. Overbury. J 

III. Unquenchable fire (ver. 12). In one of Hawthorne's thrillingly fearful pictures, he X f 
represents a wretched man going about with a serpent in his bosom. Every now and then he 
clutches at his breast with his tinkers, crying, " It gnaws me I It gnaws me I " He thinks 
he finds that every man he meets is cursed with the same snakv guest. " It gnaws me," is the 
universal confession. No flagrant crimes are necessary to reauce a man to this condition of Vv "y 
inward and conscious curse. A man has only to abandon God, and live to himself, and he \ ^V^ ;;* 
is as sure of it as Judas. — Professsor PhelpSy Studies in O, 7^, p. io8. * 51 ^ "" vV 

IV. The bad angel, leading, opened gate after gate; and, at each gate, the road became x^j^ ^ * S\ 
rougher and the sky more lurid. The peculiarity was that the gates, swung in to let the^^^' 
twain pass, but clanged shut with a jar that indicated they could never open to let them out "^^ - 
The fountains that tossed at the start with wines now poured forth bubbling tears and foam- ^i 

ing blood. And there was a great serpent on the right side of the road ; and the man asked ^j \ *^ 
the bad angel, " What is that serpent ? " And the answer was, ** That is the serpent of sting- i vu ; v\ 
ing remorse." And there was a lion on the left side the road; and the man asked, " W'hat'"^'^' * \- 
is that lion ? " And the answer was, " That is all-devouring despair." And a vulture flew over- ^ 1 /^ '' 
head; and the man asked, " What is that vulture ? " And the answer was, " That is the vul-. s- - 
ture waiting for the carcasses of the slain." And the man began to pull off from his body ^^ 
the folds of something that had wound him round and round, and asked, " What is that ^ 
that twists me in its awful convolution ? " And the answer was, " This is the worm that never^*-'^ 
dies." Then the last deception fell off the charmer; and it said, "I was sent forth from > 
the pit to destroy your soul. I watched my chance for many a year. The night you hesi- "^ 
tated, I gained my triumph. You are here. Aha I aha ! Let roe fill high these two chalices ^ ^j 
of fire, while we together drink to Darkness and Woe and Death ! " — Talmage's Sermons. 



PRACTICAL. 



^;^ 



^ 



> V 



X. Ver. I. Truth and earnestness will draw people to htgr, — even into a wilderness. ^ 

2. Ver. 2. Of all acts is not, for a man, repentance the most divine ? The greatest of ^ 
faults is to be conscious of none. — Carlyle. ^ 

3. True repentance flows from a sight of Christ, — from a sense of his love. — Henry* ^ v 

4. Ver. J. We should all prepare the way of the Lord, (i) Fill up the valleys, the ^ i 
sins of omission, — defects of pray^, of faith, of love, of work. (2) Bring down the '^ ^ . 
mountains of pride, sin, selfishness, unbelief, worldliness. (3) Straighten out all crooked > > , ^ 
places, crooked dealings with others, crooked ways of sin, settle dimculties, confess sins.%^ 
(4) Smooth the rough places, the harshness of temper and manner, the little foxes that ^ *. 
spoil the vines, the want of courtesy which mars the beauty of holiness. 

5. Ver. 6. No remission of sin, without confession of sin. -•. *• 

6. Ver. 7. No going to church and sabbath school will save us, unless we come to Christ. "^ ^ 

7. Ver. 8. The only proof that we have repented of sin is to bear the fruits of the "^ ' ^ « 
Spirit. Gal. 5 : 22, 23. i y ' 

8. Ver. 9. Men's hearts are like stone, hard, cold, and dead; and yet God is able to^ 
make them his children. ^ ,/ - / 

9. If those who can and ought to do Christ's work will not do it, God will raise up.* '..!^ '. 
instruments and means from unexpected places. v 'i ^ 

10. Ver. la Punishment is sure to come for sin, as terrible as fire. All wise men are ^ ' 7' 
of raid oi sin. ^ ' N. 

11. Ver. II. Teachers should hide behind the cross, and lead their scholars straight to T! "^v,^ ' ;; 
Jesus. * ^* 

12. We need a baptism of fire, — God's power and love that will consume our sins,. ^ * 
make our hearts wann and burning with love, and with that peculiar power which comes ^t* * ' 
only when we are filled with the Holy Spirit. ^- i 

13. Ver. 12. The good and the bad are to be separated hereafter ; but that separation is * 
begun here, and is growing more and more marked. 

14. Nothing can hinder the consuming punishment of sin, so long as sin remains in the .^ 
heart. .^-"^ -I 

15. Ver. 13. The true follower of Christ must follow him in this public renunciation of I a ^.x ; 
sin, and profession of religion. It is not true, as sometimes said, that Christ professedly ^ 
religion only by h[s life. — Abbott, 

r. 10. 
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16. Ver. id. It is as he prays, that the Spirit comes. He stands before us here, a type 
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Matt. 4: i-n. LESSON IV. First Quarter. 

and pattern of every true believer in the Lxjrd, as to the duty, the privilege, the power, of 
prayer. — William Hanna^ Life of Christ, 

17. The heavens above are not shut against us : the Spirit who descended like a dove has 
not taken wings, and flown away from this earth. There is a power by which these heavens 
can still be penetrated, — the power that lies in simple, humble, earnest, continued, believ- 
ing prayer. — i%^«tf. ^ y^ ^ ^ ^ I /__-0, 

THE TEMPTATION OF JESUS. — Matt. 4: i-ii. 

TIME. — About January, of A.D. 27. Very soon after his baptism, as in the last Lesson. 

PLACE. — The northern part of the wilderness of Judaea, between Jerusalem and 
Jericho on the west, and the Jordan and the upper part of the Dead Sea on the east. Tra- 
dition places it in Mount Quarantania^ near the Jordan, so named because Jesus passed 40 
days fasting in one of its caves. 

RULERS. — Tiberius Caesar emperor of Rome (14th year); Pontius Pilate governor 
of Judaea (second year) ; Herod Antipas of Galilee (31st year). 

INTRODUCTION. 

I. The source from which Matthew derived his knowledge of the temptation. 

It had its source in our Lord's own report of what he had passed through. We have here 
that which originated in some communication from our Lord's own lips to one of his disci- 
ples, his own record of the experience of those 40 days. So taken, it will be seen that 
all is coherent, and in some sense (marvellous as the whole is) natural, throwing light on 
our Lord's past life, explaining much that followed in his teaching. — EllicotU 

II. How could Christ, a perfectly holy being, be tempted ? In every act of sin 
there are two distinct steps, (r) There is the rising of a desire which is natural, and, being 
natural, is not wrong. (2) There is the indulgence of that desire in forbidden circumstances, 
and that is sin. Sin is not in the appetites, but in the absence of a controlling will. There 
were in Christ all the natural appetites of mind and body. Relaxation and friendship were 
dear to him, so were sunlight and life. Hunger, pain, death, he could feel them all, and 
shrunk from them. He suffered, being tempted, from the force of desire. But there was 
obedience at the expense of tortured natural feeling. Remember this ; for the way in which 
some speak of the sinlessness of Christ destroys the reality of temptation, and converts 
the whole of his history into a mere fictitious drama, in which scenes of trial were repre- 
sented, not felt. — F. IV. Robertson. 

III. It was a real temptation, as real as ours. That Christ's innocence was secure 
by even more than divine help, by the possession of a divine nature, is a mere inference of 
the reason, and involves disbelief in the simple record of the gospel. Why was he tempted 
by. a sagacious tempter if he could not by any possibility be led into evil ? And, if he him- 
self knew that he could not sin, what could the transaction have been to him but a mere 
formality ? Or how is he an example to us, if his temptation is an unreality ? No I They 
dishonor Christ's work who think thus. When he took on him the form of a servant he 
became by his own will subject to fcvery thing which can affect human vaXyix^,'—- President 
Theo. D. Woolsey. ^ 

IV. The reasons for the temptation, i.. For in that he himself hath suffered, being 
tempted, he is able to succor them that are tempted (Heb. 2; j.S). The three tempta- 
tions are the same three great classes of temptations to which all men are now exposed. 
To help us, it was necessary, not only that he should be tempted, but should stand the tempta- 
tion. 2. The temptations were intended^ not for Jestts {merely) in his nature as a man^ Imt 
for yesus in his official station as the Messiah, God was putting it to the test whether Jesus 
was qualified for his office, — whether he would remain true to the spiritual idea of the 
Messiah, or would fall below it under temptation. Nor was the tempter in this case anxious 
simply to lead a good man into sin, but he was striking at the root of salvation : his aim 
was to undermine the principles of the kingdom of heaven, to lead the Christ, if possible, 
by some subtle way of conduct inconsistent with the office to which he had been chosen, 
and which he had freely accepted. This thought is the key to the story of the temptation, — 
President Theo. D. Woolsey, 

V. The manner of the temptations. There is only one way of understanding it as 
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I. Tlien was 'Jesus led up of the 
Spirit into the wilderness to be tempted 
of the devil. 



2. And when he had fasted* forty 
days and forty nights, he was after- 
ward an hungered. 



^ Mark x: xa, 13. Luke 4: 1-13. ' Comp. Deut. 9: 9, 18. i Kings 19: 8. « 

a whole : viz., as the history of a real occurrence, of an actual temptation of our Lord hy 
the Devil as a person. — Cook. So nearly all agree, but differ as to the form of the reality. 
The temptations must have come from without^ and not from the mind of Jesus, if he was 
sinless. Either (i) it is a literal narrative, — that Satan really appeared in tangible form to 
Jesus, and proposed to him to convert the stones into bread, carried him bodily to the pin- 
nacle of the temple, and showed him from some high eminence a view which at least sug- 
gested all the kingdoms of the world. This is a common view among evangelical interpre- 
ters : to it there are serious objections, objections which seem to me to be conclusive. Or 
(2) it describes in dramatic language a real but internal experience, — that Satan was really 
present, whispering the suggestions of evil to the soul of fesus, as he still does to us, but 
unrecognized until the last, the subtlest and worst of the three temptations ; that the narra- 
tive describes a succession of pictures which passed before Christ s imagination, bv which 
Satan endeavored to seduce him; that it was \\\ imagination that Jesus was carrieci to the 
pinnacle of the temple, and in imagination was shown the kingdoms of the world, and that 
he was invited to gain control of them, not by a literal worshipping of the bodily fiend, but 
by yielding to the arts of the Evil One, and serving him as the previous conquerors of the 
world, Cyrus and Alexander for example, had done. This opinion is also beset with diffi- 
culties. Difficulties, however, are inherent in any conception of Chrisfs temptation here^ 
and in any attempt to understand his experiences of conflict elsewhere recorded. We can only 
reverently accept the declaration that he was tempted m all points like as we are, yet with- 
out sin. Fully recognizing this, I adopt the last of the interpretations given above, as, on 
the whole, the one most consonant with other Scripture, the narrative itself, and with reason. 
— Lyman Abbott, It is better to unite the two. The narrative does not say that Satan came 
undisguised^ as Satan, He dottbtless appeared in some form **as an angel of light ;" but 
Satan literally came, and he may have used the imagination of Christy as well as his literal 
vision. — P. 

EXPLANATORY. 

I. Then. Immediately after his baptism by John, so says Mark 1:12. Was led up. 
He did not seek, or run heedlessly into, temptation : he only went where the impulse of 
the Spirit led him. Up. From the low banks of Jordan into the mountains of the wilder- 
ness. Of (by) the Spirit. That blessed Spirit immediately before spoken of as descend- 
ing upon him at his baptism, and abiding upon him. Luke, connecting these two scenes, as 
if the one were but the sequel of the other, says, " Jesus, being full of the Holy Ghost, 
returned from Jordan, and was led," &c. Mark's expression has a startling sharpness about 
it. " Immediately the Spirit driveth him,'* " putteth,** or ** hurrieth him forth," or " impel- 
leth him." (See the same word in Mark i : 3; 5:40. Matt. 9: 25; 13: 52. John 10: 4.) 
The thought thus strongly expressed is the mighty constraining impulse of the Spirit under 
which he went; while Matthew's more gentle expression, "was led up," intimates how 



purely voluntary on his own part this action was. — 71 F. and B, The wilderness. The 
scene of Christ^s temptation has been identified by the voice of tradition in the Greek and 
Latin churches as that wild and lonely region between Jerusalem and the Dead Sea, called 
in modern geograph}^ Quarantania. It is an extensive plateau, elevated to a considerable 
height above the plain of Jericho and the west bank of the Jordan ; and hence the literal 
accuracy of the expression, that Jesus was " led up " into the wilderness. Travellers have 
described it as a barren sterile waste of painful whiteness, shut in on the west by a ridge 
of gray limestone hills, moulded into every conceivable shape ; while on the east the view 
is closed by the gigantic wall of the Moab mountains. — Biblical Treasury. To be tempted. 
To tempt is literally to stretch out, or try the strength of. Old French, tempter ; French, 
tenter ; Latin, tento^ tempto^ an intensive ot tefuio^ to stretch. — Biblical Museum. He was led 
b^ the Spirit to be proved, tried, to see if he were able \q be the Messiah. Satan's tempta- 
tions, or enticements to sin, were the means by which he was tempted in the higher sense, 
i.e., proved. Of (by) the Devil, Devil means slanderer^ or accuser. A.-Saxon, deobol^ 
diobul ; Latin, diabolus ; Greek,^ diaboluSf fr. diaballby to slander, — dia^ down, and ballo^ to 
throw. Here the existence and personality of Satan are placed before us in the most 
distinct language. It would be the boldest ot all paradoxes to assert that the. Scriptures do 
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3. And when the tempter came to 
him, he said, If thou be the Son of 
God, command that these stones be 
made bread. 



4. But he answered and said, It is 
written/ Man shall not live by bread 
alone, but by every word that pro- 
ceedeth out of the mouth of God. 



1 Deut. 8: 3. 



not teach the existence of an evil power whom they call the Enemv, the Accuser, the Devil. 
— Ellicott, The doctrine of the Devil, as revealed in the wora of God, is, that he is a 
created being of a higher order than man, who has fallen away from God (Jude 6) ; that he 
is related to sin as its primeval and seductive originator (John 3 : 8 ; 8 : 44) ; that he is 
an adversary, accuser,, and a tempter of God*s people (Gen. 3; compare Rev. 12: 9. 
Matt. 13 : 39) ; that he stands in relation to the Redeemer as a conquered enemy (John 12 : 
31, Rev. 12 : 9), and in relation to the redeemed as an enemy absolutely vincible (t Pet. 5 : 
8, 9. Jas. 4:7); that he nevertheless continues to rage ana persecute on earth (Rev. 2 : 
10; 3 : 9). — G* Butler's Bible-Reader's Commentary, It is no more unreasonable to believe 
in a personal Devil, than in bad men, bad leaders on earth. To deny the fact of the Devil, 
is to lay much heavier charges of evil on the nature of man than does the belief in Satan. — 
First Stage op the Temptation. — The forty days. Both Mark and Luke say that 
he was tempted all these 40 days. Probably in the same general way as the three great 
assaults at last. Those three were the sum and crowning conflict of all. — P, 

2. Fasted forty days. Of the like long fasting, we have antecedent examples in the 
cases of Moses and of Elijah; and these cases, like this, were doubtless miraculous. — 
Kitto's Daily Bible Illustrations, The object of this, as of all fasting, was absorption in 
spiritual exercises, escaping as much as might be from the bonds of the flesh. He was 
afterward an hungered. The words imply a partial return to the common life of sensa- 
tion. The cravings of the body at last made themselves fe'lt. — Ellicott* 

Second Stage. — The three crowning temptations. In each of these three, it is necessary 
for their perfect understanding, that we clearly see four things: (r) What was the allure- 
ment, the intense desirableness to Jesus : without this there is no temptation. (2) What 
there was wrong in the act proposed. (3) The means of the victory. (4) How it is a 
type of our temptations. — P, • 

The First Temptation. Vers. 3, 4. Temptations of the flesh, 

3. The tempter came. In what form it is not said ; but it is certain that it was not in 
any hideous form as Satan is represented most, or as Apollyon in Bunyan^s Pilgrim. He 
never so appears in Scripture. If he had appeared to Christ as Satan, there would have 
been no temptation whatever, but only repulsion. Neither does Satan now so tempt men. 
He always comes in a garb of light, of beauty, of attraction; the foam of the wine-cup, not 
the dregs ; on a golden throne, in a gilded palace, forever hiding his true nature. Only so 
could he tempt at all. — P, To him. Satan made his severest assault in the time of 
Jesus* greatest weakness. — He still watches his time, attacks when weary, heavy, sick, 
troubled. If thou be the Son of God. Since thou art. There is no doubt expressed. — 
Alford, Thinking to beguile him with his flattery. — Chrysostom, Stones be made 
bread. To answer the double purpose of satisfying his hunger, and proving that he is the 
Son of God, having all power. (John 3: 34, 35.) — Binney, The stones may have been 
round, resembling loaves, (i) What was the allurement? Intense hunger, a natural 
and perfectly right and pure desire ; and he had the power by one word, or act of will, to 
satisfy it. (2) What was THE WRONG in doing what was suggested? It was wrong because 
he had taken upon himself the nature of man, and the conditions and sufferings of mankind. 
To have availed himself of his divine power to escape the bodily discomforts of humanity, 
would have been to fail in his mission of becoming our pattern, and our sympathizing 
Hi^h Priest, at the very outset. Accordingly there is no case in the New Testament in 
which Christ exercises miraculous power for his own benefit. — Abbott, (3) The Means 
OF Victory. The promises in the word of God (ver. 4). 

4. It is written. In Deut. 8:3; quoted from the Septuagint, or Greek translation. 
Not by bread alone. Not by the ordinary and visible food alone, but by every word ; 
i.e., whatever God may command of promise. God will provide food in some way. But 
more than this : it is better to starve than to do wrong ; better to suffer than break God*s 
word of command ; better die than distrust God. But by every word that proceedeth 
out of the mouth of God. Of all passages in Old Testament Scripture, none could have 
been pitched upon more apposite, perhaps not one so apposite, to our Lord's purpose. 
" The Lord led thee [said Moses to Israel, at the close of their journeyings] these forty 
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5. ^Then the devil taketh him up 
into * the holy city, and setteth him on 
a pinnacle of the temple, 

6. And saith unto him. If thou be 



the Son of God, cast thyself down : 
for it is written, 'He shall give his 
angels charge concerning thee : and 
in /^^/r hands they shall bear thee up, 



^ Luke 4: 9-X3. * Chap. 97; 53. Neh. xx: x, x8. * Pk. 9x1 zi, za. 



years in the wilderness, to humble thee, and to prove thee, to know what was in thine 
heart, whether thou wouldest keep his commandments, or no. And he humbled thee, and 
suffered thee to hunger, and fed thee with manna, which thou knewest not, neither did 
thy fathers know ; that he might make thee know that man doth not live by bread only," 
&c. " Now, if Israel spent, not forty days, but forty years, in a waste, howhng wilderness, 
where there were no means of human subsistence, not starving, but divinely provided for, 
on purpose to prove to every age that human support depends not upon bread, but upon 
God's unfailing word of promise and pledge of all needful providential care, — am I, dis- 
trusting this word of God, a«d despairing of relief, to take the law into my own hand ? 
True, the Son of God is able enough to turn stones into bread ; but what the Son of God 
is able to do is not the present question, but, what is man's duty under want of the neces- 
saries of life. And, as Israel's condition in the wilderness did not justify their unbeliev- 
ing murmurings and frequent desperation, so neither would mine warrant the exercise of 
the power of the Son of God in snatching despairingly at unwarranted relief. As man, 
therefore, I will await divine supply, nothing doubting that at the fitting time it will arrive. 
— y. F. and B, (4) It was. a Type of our Temptations,— to gratify the desires of the 
flesh in unlawful ways, — to gain our Garden of Eden by eating of the forbidden fruit, — to 
run courses of dissipation and revelry because they seem the happiest, and distrust God's 
word that to do right is always wise and best. Satan hides the evils from our eyes, and 
shows only the pleasure : he points at the rainbow, but veils the storm behind it, and thus 
only are we really tempted. And we gain the victory as Christ gained it. God's words, 
God's joys, God's peace, God's life in the soul, will enable us to triumph. — -P. 
The Second Temptation, vers. 5-7. To gain good ends in bad ways. 

5. The Devil taketh him up. Either literally, or in thought, in planning for his 
future life. If Satan did appear in bodily shape, his suggestions could become temptations 
only as they might act upon the mind of Jesus. Hence the better view of the temptation 
is tnat which regards it as a mental scene. — y. P. Thompson, As to the being taken up into 
the holy city, and into an exceeding high mountain, it may have been in thought, without 
doing any violence to the terms employed. — Professor P. D, Hitchcock. The holy city, 
Jerusalem. Pinnacle of the temple. The temple was built on Mount Moriah, on a 
foundation built up of solid masonry, so as to present a nearly perpendicular wall of over 
200 feet from the floor of the temple to the valley below, '* almost equal in height to the 
tallest of our church-spires." On this wall, overhanging the valley of the Kedron, was 
Herod's royal portico. From the roof of that portico to the valley below was not less than 
300 feet. "The valley was very deep, insomuch that if any one looked down from the top 
of the battlements, he would be giddy, while his sight could not reach to such an immense 
depth." — ydsephus. According to Alford, it was the roof of this porch which is intended 
by the description here. According to others, it was the apex of the temple proper, from 
which he was called upon to cast himself down into the court below among the people who 
were alwavs assembled there. The essence of the temptation appears to me to be its pub- 
licity ; and therefore, whatever point of the temple was brought to Christ's mind, it must 
have been one from which the miracle proposed could have been generally observed. — 
Abbott, 

6. Cast thyself down. In the presence of a wondering, admiring crowd, who would 
hail you then as the king of the Jews. For it is written. In Ps. 91: 11. This is 
quoted to show that he would be safe in doing what was proposed. He could gain his end 
and yet escape danger, (i) What was the allurement in this temptation ? 71? be the Mes- 
siah without suffering and death; such a Messiah as carnal yudaism then longed for. The 
whole appeal of Satan was : Put forth your power in self-seeking and self-assertion, carry 
the Jewish nation by storm, and so begin at once the conquest of the world. — Professor 
P, i>, Hitchcock, And, more, it would seem to hasten their reception of the Messiah; 
it would bring sooner the triumph of the truth; God's kingdom would burst upon the 
whole earth in sudden and unspeakable glory. No long delays, no ages of slowly trans- 
forming the nations, if only he would come to the Jews in Xnt form of a great prophet 
descending from heaven, and be their visible king, reigning in worldly splendor. It was no 
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lest at any time thou dash thy foot 
against a stone. 

7. Jesus said unto him, It is written 
again, ^ Thou shalt not tempt the Lord 
thy God. 

8. * Again, the devil taketh him up 



into an exceeding high mountain, and 
showeth him all the kingdoms of the 
world, and the glory of them ; 

9. And saith unto him, All these 
things will I give thee, if thou wilt fall 
down and worship me. 



* Deut. 6: 16. ■ Luke 4: 5-8. 



more desire to escaf)e from pain. The temptation appealed to his higher nature. — /*. 2. 
IVAat was the sin in obeying the suggestion ? It was a false and unwarranted use of the 
promises of God. It was disobeying the whole Scriptures, defining what the Messiah 
•should do. It was defying God's way for the coming of his kingdom. It would have 
•destroyed the whole value and power of his salvation, gaining him subjects, not children, 
^outward homage, and not new hearts. It would have rendered impossible the true and 
blessed kingdom of heaven, in a morally transformed world. — P. (3) The means of vic- 
tory. Christ dissolved the imagined glory of the temptation, by a simple, straightforward 
KTommand of duty. A wrong, tempting God, stands at the very threshold of Satan^s plan: 
^therefore Christ cannot go that way. — P. 

7. It is written (Deut. 6: 16.). Again, — in another place. Shalt not tempt the 
Xord. That is, thou shalt not try him ; or, thou shalt not, by throwing thyself into volun- 
tary and uncommanded dangers, appeal to God for protection, or trifle with the promises 

" made to those who are thrown into danger by his providence. — Barnes. (4) This was a 
TYPE OF OUR TEMPTATIONS, when we try to gain the olessings of religion and heaven in other 
ways than God has appointed, — by good works instead of Christ, by forms instead of faith. 
And when we would build up the Church, or Sunday school, by pandering to fashion, or 

"wealth, instead of spiritual life. — P. We share the second experience when we arc 
tempted to neglect duties which God's providence lavs upon us, or to run into needless 

•dangers or difficulties, or to assume uncalled-for hazaras, and trust the result to God, or to 

: make an ostentatious display of our faith in God : we resist the second when, in humble 
trust in Him, we do all that God has given us power to do, looking to him only to protect 

' us from ills against which we cannot, by reasonable precaution, guard ourselves, and pa- 
tiently waiting for him to bring about his own results in his own time and way. — Abbott, 
The Third Temptation, vers. 8-10. To gain wealthy power^ and stucessy by sinful prac" 

. tices. 

8. All the kingdoms of the world, &c. It is not necessary to inquire whether this 
'expression is to be understood as literal or as hyperbolical. In either case the vision must 
' be regarded as supernatural, and as embracing far more than the ordinary prospect of a 

wide landscape from a high mountain. The supernatural character is stjll more clearly 
marked by the language of St. Luke, "in a moment of time." — H. D, ManselL With a 
vivid representation of their wealth and power, and in a moment of time^ as if to take him 
by surprise. — Binney. (i) What was the allurement in the third temptation? It is 

'. found in ver. g, — All these will I give thee. I will relinquish my hold and my ri^ht, 
and let you have the whole world as the Messiah monarch. All nations will then be subject 

■ to you as the king of the Jews. I will lead them to help you, not hinder, as they otherwise 
will do. The kingdom of God will come at once, without pain or the cross, without humility 

: and reproach, but with glory and power. — P. St. Luke*s addition, " For that is (has been) 

'delivered unto me, and to whomsoever I will I give it," is full of significance. The offer 
made by the Tempter rested on the apparent evidence of the world's history. The rulers 

•of the world, its Herods and its Caesars, seemed to have attained their eminence by tram- 
pling the laws of God under foot, and accepting Evil as the Lord and Master of the world. 
— Eilicott. (2) What was the sm? It is found in the last clause, — If thou wilt fall 

• down and worship me. Not a bald acl^ of falling in outward worship of the grim king 
of darkness ; but such an act of worship, as when men worship money, by loving it better 
than God; as they worship success, by placing it before duty ; a reaty not a formai, worship. 
Satan is too wise to insist on the form if he can gain the heart: the form will then soon 
•come. Christ was to give up his spiritual kingdom for a temporal ; his converting the 

-world, for a ruling of the world, — a real act of worship of Satan, practically acknowledg- 
ing him as supreme, and really leaving all souls unconverted, and therefore under the 

•dominion of Satan. — P. (3) How did he gain the VICTORY ? He saw that it was Satan 

tempting, and he chose God, 
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10. Then saith Jesus unto him, Get 
thee hence,^ Satan : for it is written,* 
Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, 
and him only shalt thou serve. 



1 1 . Then the devil leaveth him, and, 
behold,' angels came and ministered 
unto him. 



^ X Chron. ax: x. Job x: 6. * Deut. 6: 13; xo: ao. * Chap. a6: 55. Luke aa: 43. 

xo. Get thee hence, Satan. It was here that Satan revealed himself. To give up 
dying for the sins of the world, to give up converting the world, and let Satan rga/fy rule, — 
this could come only from Satan, the great adversary of all eood. Here the robes of light 
fell off, and Satan was undisguised. — P* It is written. A modified quotation of Deut. 
6: 13. Thou shalt worship the Lord. God really rules the world; and there is no last- 
ing good, nothing truly happy, nothing successful, no kingdom gained, except by making 
^t;^ first and chief , — a real worship of God as supreme. — /*. (4) The third temptation 
as a TYPE of ours. We share the third experience when we are tempted, for the sake of 
power, weaith, or influence, to conform to the world, and to employ Satan's instruments in 
even seeming to do God's service. We yield to the third when we are conformed to this 
world, and adopt its policies and methods, and imbibe its spirit for the sake of its rewards. 
We resist the third when we make a supreme love to God the sole inspiration of our 
hearts, and a supreme allegiance to Him the sole rule of our lives. — Abbott, 

II., Leaveth him. Luke (4 : 13), " for a season." He was tempted again and a^ain ; 
at last in Gethsemane and on the cross. Angels. Spiritual beings, probably in visible 
form on this occasion. Alone in the contest, ne had these companions after his victory. 
Ministered most naturally means *' supplied him with food," as m the case of Elijah ; i 
Kings 19 : 5. Others think, " gave him spiritual companionship," to support him, and 
prove that " man doth not live by bread alone." The view that the angels brought him 
food, accords better with the events just narrated. He who would not turn stones into 
bread was now fed ; he who would not call upon angels to uphold him in rash confidence, 
was now sustained by them ; he who demanded worship for God alone, received homage 
from these servants of God. — Popular Commentary. 

LIBRARY REFERENCES. 

Robertson's sermons, first series, " The Sympathy of Christ." President Theo. D. Wool- 
sey's " Religion of the Present and Future," " Tne Temptation of Christ" Sermons on 
the same . by Krummacher, Farrar, Vaughn, Fuller, and H. E. Manning. Farrar's and 
Beecher's " Life of Christ." Kitto's " Daily Bible Illustrations." On the Wilderness of 
Quarantania, see " Land and Book." For illustrations, see Milton's " Paradise Regained," 
book 3 ; en the third temptation, the Sirens, and Circe, in Homer's Odyssey (the story of 
Circe best told in Hawthorne's exquisite " Tanglewood Tales "). 

ILLUSTRATIVE, 

I. There is a story of a high mountain on whose top was a palace filled with all treas-, 
nres, gold, gems, singmg birds, — a paradise of pleasures. Up its sides ladies and gentle- 
men were climbing ta»reach the top ; but every one who looked back was turned into stone. 
And yet thousands of evil spirits were around them, whispering, shouting, flashing their 
treasures, singing love-songs, to draw their eyes from the treasure at the top, and to make 
them look back ; but every one that looked back was turned into stone. So is every one 
who is seeking heavenly treasures, tempted by earthly music and sinful joys ; but whosoever 
3rields is lost. 

II. The bad man sits retailing away heaven and salvation for pence, and seldom vends 
any commodity, but he sells his soul with it, like brown paper, into the bargain. — South. 

III. There was one living, who, scarcely in a figure, mi^ht be said to have the whole 
world. The Roman emperor Tiberius was at that moment infinitely the most powerful of 
living men, the absolute, undisputed, deified ruler of all that was fairest and richest in the 
kingdoms of the earth. There was no control to his power, no limit to his wealth, no re- 
straint upon his pleasures. And, to yield himself still more unreservedly to the boundless 
self-gratification of a voluptuous luxury, not long after this' time he chose for himself a 
home on one of the loveliest spots on the earth's surface, under the shadow of the slumber- 
ing volcano, upon an enchanting islet in one of the most softly delicious climates of the 
world. What came of it all ? He was, as Pliny calls him, " tristissimus ut constat homi- 
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num," confessedly the most gloomy of mankind. And there, from this home of his hidden 
infamies, from this island where on a scale so. splendid he had tried the experiment of what 
happiness can be achieved by pressing the world's most absolute authority, and the world's 
guiltiest indulgences, into the service of an exclusively selfish life, he wrote to his servile 
and corrupted senate, " What to write to you, conscript fathers, or how to write, or what 
not to write, map/ all the gods and goddesses aestroy tne^ worse than I feel that they are daily 
destroying me^ if I know." Rarely has there been vouchsafed to the world a more over- 
whelming proof that its richest gifts are but " fairy gold that turns to dust and dross." — 
Farrar, 

IV. Solomon was another instance of falling before the third temptation; Moses and 
Elijah were examples of overcoming all ; also Bunyan's Christian battling with ApoUyon. 

PRACTICAL. 

I. Ver. I. At the beginning of the Christian life comes the great temptation, — the bat- 
tle as to who shall rule the soul : its success is conversion, 

a. The greatest battles of the world are fought on the silent battle-field of the heart : 
there greater victories are won, greater heroisms done, than at Thermopylae or Waterloo. 

3. The greatest temptations often come close after the highest and sweetest experi- 
ences, — as to Elijah, — after communion-seasons, after revivals. 

4. Ver. 2. Times of hunger, weakness, sickness, trouble, losses, are Satan's hours of 
attack. 

5. Ver. 4. The Bible is the Christian's armory of defence. He should so thoroughly 
learn his Bible as to be prepared for every attack. The Christian ignorant of the Bible is 
always in danger. 

6. Ver. 6. The most dangerous errors are exaggerated or one-sided views of truth. 

7. Ver. 7. The safety is in seeing all sides ; in knowing the whole truth of God. 

8. The greatest temptations come disguised in some form of good, clothed as angels o£ 
light ; as, dishonest use of others' money, wine-drinking, lust 

9. Ver. 10. The battle is won by straightforward views, and doing right, without regard 
to consequences. 

10. Christ has fough' the battle, and gained the victory, with precisely the weapons 
which are in the hands of all Christians. 

zi. We are to pray, Lead us not into temptation-; but, when we are tempted, we are not 
to run away, but to overcome. 

12. After the battle and victory come sweet blessings from heaven, beyond the power 
of the untried heart to conceive. 
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V ^^^.^.-.w<^;. XRUE DISCIPLES. -Matt. ^,; ^-16, ^ . 

TIME. — In the summer of A.D. 28; a year and a half aft^ the Lord commenced his 
public ministry, as in our last lesson. John is in prison in the Castle of Machaerus, beyond 
Jordan. 

PLACE. — The Horns of Hattin, or Mount of Beatitudes, near the centre of the west 
coast of the Sea of Galilee, two or three miles from the sea, and seven south-west from 
Capernaum. " According to tradition, the * Mount of Beatitudes * lies a little west of the 
Sea of Galilee, and is a square-shaped hill, about sixty feet in height, with two tops, 
called the Horns of Hattin^ from the village of Hattin at its base." The situation 
so strikingly coincides with the intimations of the gospel narrative, as almost to force 
the inference that in this instance the eyes of those who ^selected the spot were for 
once rightly guided. It is the only l^ei^ht seen in this direction from the shores of the Lake 
of Gennesareth. The plain on which it stands is easily accessible from the lake, and from 
that plain to the summit is but a few minutes' walk. The platform at the top is evidently 
suitable for the collection of a multitude, and corresponds precisely to the " level place " (of 
Luke) to which he would "come down " as from one of its nigher noms to address the peo- 
ple. — A. P. Stanley : Sinai and Palestine. * 

RULERS. — Tiberius Caesar, emperor of Rome (15th year) ; Pontius Pilate governor 
of Judaea (3d year) ; Herpd Antipas of Galilee (32d year) ; Herod Philip of other parts (32d 
year.) ./ ' . ,,- .. - ' - /) 
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v/F£l^JERY''r>r/ -.y. , y :^.ESSOK V. w / / Matt.^/;. I-/6. .-' 

I. And seeing the multitude v he 
went up into a mountain : and when 
he was set, his disciples came unto 

y- ¥?;v I^ '/''x^-^^'r^'-^UC^ ik. for 

^ Marks: 13. ^Comp. Luke6: 17. * Jobs: x. Ps. 78: a. 



2. And' he o()ened'his'lnouth, and 
taught them, saying, 

3. ■ Blessed are * the poor in spirit : 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 



Acts xo: 34. * Comp. Luke6: 30-93. ^ Ps. 
51: 17- 



ORDER OF EVENTS (intervening history). — From the wilderness, Jesus 
returns to Bethabara, and John points him out to his disciples (John i : 19-42). Thence 
he goes to Galilee, and attends the marriage at Cana (John i: 43 to 2: 12). Then he 
goes to Jerusalem to his First passaver^ April 9, A.D. 27, casts the traders out of the temple 
(John 2: 13-25). John is imprisoned in Machaerus Castle, and Jesus returns to Galilee; 
some of his disciples are converted (Matt. 4 : 18-22). He preaches over Galilee, and works 
many miracles. Attends his Second fassoi'cr^ March 29, A.I). 28, at Jerusalem. Returns 
again to Galilee, chooses his twelve disciples, and utters the Sermon on the Mount, 

HARMONY OF LUKE AND MATTHEW. — They are two reports of the 
same discourse, of which Matthew's is the fuller (107 verses to Luke's 30). He stood first 
(Luke), and then sat down (Matthew), to teach on a mountain (Matthew), but on a level 
place on the mountain (Luke), from which he ascended a short distance up tlic hill to better 
be heard. It was primarily to the disciples (Matthew), but also for and in hearing of the 
multitudes tLuly). /n ^L'^/JJ.yyytV 

'"^ /fl/^ r 7 INTRODJ^CTION. 

The Sermon oiyiht Mount was in a p^^pf^er sense an inaugural discourse. It sets forth 
to his disciples and to the p>eople the character of that kingdom of heaven which he had 
declared to be at hand. — Abbott, As those twelve chosen ministers stood with him on the 
Mount of Beatitudes in the morning glow that shone upon the lake, they resembled the 
heads of the twelve tribes, who were called up with Moses to hear the law given upon 
Sinai. The discourse which follows was spoken first to them^ as the manual of their instruc- 
tions, the code of the new kingdom of which they were the new ministers, the outline of 
the truths they were to teach. It is addressed also to the disci fles in general, in that and 
every age, proclaiming the spirit of the new dispensation, to which they profess to have sub- 
mitted, the truths they have to learn, the obligations they have to fulfil, the tests by which 
they must be tried, the characters they must liar, if they are indeed the disciples or Jiesus. 
It was uttered to the disciples in the hearing of all the people ^ to whom, as representing the 
whole world, it points out the only path of duty and happiness, that which gives entrance to 
the kingdom of heaven; invites tnem into that kingdom by the most alluring promises of 
blessedness ; claims their submission to its just and holy laws ; and warns them of the dan- 
ger and ruin of remaining without it. — Smithes New Testament History. A contrast. The 
Ten Commandments are negative, the Beatitudes positive. The one forbids, the. other 
enjoins. The one was delivered on Mount Sinai, cold, bleak, barren, inaccessible, — a type 
of merely law morality ; the other on Mount Hattin, beautiful, fertile, with the blue lake 
in the prospect, a picture of the gospel morality, — the holy religion of Christ. — P. 

EXPLANATORY. 

z. Seeing^ the multitudes, who had come to hear and be healed. Matt. 4: 25. 
Went up from the level ground, in order better to be seen and heard. Mountain. See 
**place,*^ When he was set. This was the custom of the Jewish doctors, who saty in 
token of their authority. — Jacobus, His disciples came. They gathered close to him, 
while the multitudes were farther off, but within hearing. 

2. Opened his mouth. This hints of a weighty doctrine, and a special discourse. — 
yacobus. The beatitudes. On these precious beatitudes, observe that, though eight in 
number, there are here but seven distinct features of character. The eighth one — " perse- 
cuted for righteousness* sake" — denotes merely the possessors of the seven preceding 
features, on account of which it is that they are persecuted (2 Tim. 3: 12). Accordingly, 
instead of any distinct promise to this class, we have merely a repetition of the first prom- 
ise. This has been noticed by several critics, who by the sevenfold character thus set forth 
have rightly observed that a complete character is meant to be depicted, and, by the sevefifold 
blessedness attached to it, a perfect blessedness is intended. Observe, again, that the lan- 
guage in which these beatitudes are couched is purposely fetched from the Old Testament, 
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y^ 4. Blessed a r^f they that fcoum : ^ 
for they shall be comforted. ^ 



5. Blessed are the meek : for they' ^. 
shall inherit the earth. 



1 Isa. 6z: 3. Ezek. 7: x6. * John z6: ao. 2 Cor. 1:7. ' Ps. 37: xx. 

to show that the new kingdom is but the old in a new form ; while the characters described 
are but the varied forms of that spirituality which was the essence of real religion all along, 
but had well-nigh disappeared under corrupt teaching. Further, the things here promised, 
far from being mere arbitrary rewards, will be found in each case to grow out of the char- 
acters to which they are attached, and in their completed form are but the appropriate cor- 
onation of them. Once more, as " the kingdom of heaven," which is the first and the last 
thing here promised, has two stages, — a present and a future, an initial and a consummate 
stage, — so the fulfilment of each of these promises has two stages, — a present and a future, 
a partial and a perfect stage. — J, F. and B. We shall understand the beatitudes as a whole 
by arranging them something after the manner of Lange. 



^ 2. "d 



O 3. 



Mr 



(The inner life\ 
toward God. ) 



(Its outward tnani/es-\ 
tat ion toward man. J 

The meek. 



i. the poor in spirit. 
2. They that mourn. 3. 

4. They that hunger after right- 
eousness. 5. 
6. The pure in heart. 7. 

Thus shall ye be 

The salt of the earth .... the light of the world. 



The merciful. 
The peacemakers. 



•d 
•» =* I. « « 
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To be ** poor in spirit," is the foundation of all. The first column, then, will express the 
inner life, in its natural progressive order, from mourning for sin, to hungering for righteous- 
ness, to the complete result of a pure heart. The second column will express the outward 
manifestations of this life, also in a natural progressive order, from bearing injuries, to do- 
ing positive good, to leading men to the peace which only Christ can give. Note also, that 
each one in the second column is the natural expression of its corresponding inner life. 
They that mourn for sin will be meek to sinners. They who hunger to be good will do 
good in mercy. Those who are pure in heart will seek most, and be most successful in, 
the bringing men to peace in Christ.—/'. 

3. Blessed. The word differs from that used in Matt. 23 : 39 ; 25 : 34, as expressing 
a perlnanent state of felicity, rather than the passive reception of a blessmg bestowed by 
another. — Ellicott. Poor in spirit. Conscious of want, feeling the need of what is 
higher and better than they have. T}ie opposite of pride and self-righteousness. It is the 
same spirit that is requirea when we are told that we must become as little "cTiil3ren, if we 
would enter the kingdom. Willing and anxious to learn, to ask, to seek. This is no mean, 
abject feeling ; no Uriah Heep humbleness, — no want of self-respect. It is the door not 
only to the kingdom of heaven, but to the kingdom of knowledge, of nature, of science. 
Science began to be a power when men went inquiring of Nature, not dictating. — F. 
Kingdom of heaven. Christ's kingdom. His spiritual kingdom, begun here, completed 
hereafter above. 

4. Blessed are they that mourn, (i) For their sins, their weakness, from a conscious- 
ness of being far below their privileges and duties. — F. (2) It is an absolute promise to 
all those who /« the kingdom of heaven are brought into the experience of mourning, and 
is to be interpreted by such passages as Rom. 5 : 3-5, Heb. 12 : 11, and Rev. 7 ; \d^.^ Ab- 
bott, Shall be comforted. " Tears like rain-drops have a thousand times fallen to the 
ground, and come up in flowers." — H, W, Beecher. " Every praying Christian will find that 
there is no Gethsemane without its angel." — Binney, They that mourn for sin shall be 
comforted by forgiveness and salvation from sin. They that mourn from sorrow shall, if 
Christians, be sustained by a thousand promises. God will make all to work out good 
(Rom. 8 : 18) to them ; and when they see God*s meaning, and God's results, they will be 
comforted. ' 

5. The meek. The mild, the gentle ; opposed to the ambitious, the self-seeking spirit. 
— Schajf. Its root is the dominance of spiritual over earthly desires. — Abbott, They who 
suffer m love, or love in patience, boldly yet meekly bear injustice, and thereby conquer. — 
Lange, Inherit the earth. Literally, the earth, Christ declares that the enjoyment of 
earthly blessings belongs not to those who grasp for them, and assert and maintain with 
vehemence and care their right to them, but to those who hold them lightly, and who, rank- 
ing the,m inferior to spiritual blessings, are not burdened by them while they possess them. 
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6. Blessed are they which do hun- 
ger and thirst after righteousness : for* 
they shall be filled. 

7. Blessed are the merciful: for" 
they shall obtain mercy. 



8. Blessed are the pure ■ in heart : 
for they shall see God. 

9. Blessed are the * peacemakers : 
for they shall be called the * children 
of God. 



^ Ps. X45: 19. Isa. 65: 13. > Ps. 4z: z, a. * Ps. 34: 3, 4. Heb. 13: 14. z John 3; a, 3. ^ Jas. 3. x8. 

* Rom. 8: Z4. 

nor harassed lest they lose them. " Selfish men may possess thp earth : it is the meek alone 
who inherit it from the heavenly Father, free from all defilements and perplexities of un- 
righteousness." — yohn WoolmafCs yournal (p. 36). This beatitude is found almost in 
the same form in Ps. 37 : 1 1. — Abbott, He, and he only, /wj^jj« the earth as he goes 
toward heaven, by being humble and cheerful, and content with what his good God 
has allotted him. He has no turbulent, repining, vexatious thoughts, that he deserves bet- 
ter ; nor is he vexed when he sees others possessed of more riches or honors than his 
wise God has allotted his share. But he possesses what he has with a meek and contented 
quietness, — such a quietness as makes his very dreams pleasing both to God and himself. 
— Izaak Walton. 

6. Hunger and thirst. Expressing intense desire, that must be satisfied. The great- 
ness of the soul is measured by the number, the intensity, and the qualit^^ of its desires. This 
is the highest and best desire, and men are good in proportion to its intensity. Right- 
eousness. A perfect inner and outer life ; perfect conformity to God's law and nature ; 
the beauty of holiness. Shall be filled. The desire shall be satisfied abundantly. They 
shall be righteous, and in the future shall have a goodness beyond their present power even 
to conceive. Life is a series of desires and their fulfilment ; and you cannot be satisfied 
unless you first have the desire. 

7. The merciful. Those who pity, sympathize with, and help to relieve, all misery and 
sunering. Mercy is near of kin to l<we. It is love to the needy, the troubled, the sinful, 
even those who have wronged us. It relieves spiritual want and darkness, as well as tem- 
poral ; would give the gospel to the heathen, as well as food to the hungry. Shall obtain 
mercy. Not only from men, because the tender consideration of the merciful from others 
re-acts in tender regard of others for ourselves, but also from God (Ps. 18 : 26. Pro v. 3 : 
34. Compare Matt 18 : 23-35). ** Mercy turns her back to the unmerciful" (Quar/es). — 
Abbott, 

8. Pure in heart. Pure, sincere, clean, in mdtive and purpose. That state of soul 
which repels, loathes, every thing vile or sinful. Shall see God. There must be a like- 
ness of nature, and feeling, in order to understand another. So only the pure can see a pure 
God. The impure, the bad, cannot even see him, much less enjoy him. It is a moral color- 
blindness. 

g. Peacemakers. Not merely they who reconcile differences between man and man, 
though such peace-making is included ; but they who, by their presence and disposition, as 
-well as by their conscious acts, carry with them the spirit of peace and quietness, and bring 
peace to others who are perturbed and troubled. See, for a wondrous illustration of such 
pea ce-ma king, John 14 : 27. Called the children of God. Shall not only be the children 
of God, but shall also be recognized as such.. It is this peace-giving quality, which, above all 
others, is counted among men as saintliness. Observe that, as in Jas. 3 iiy, so here, purity 
precedes peace, and that there is no true peace-making which is not also in so far pure-mak- 
ing. — Abbott, No peace was ever won from fate by subterfuge or agreement ; no peace is 
ever in store for any of us, but that which we shall win by victory over shame or sin, — vic- 
tory over the sin that oppresses, as well as over that which corrupts. — Ruskin, The child 
bears the father's likeness : they who are like God are his children ; and the peacemaker is, 
of all, the likest God. — Vinet, 

zo. Blessed are they which are persecuted for righteousness' sake. Here there 
is a profound significance in the order. The work of the peacemakers is not a light and 
easy work. Often, as of old, when we " labor for peace," men " make them ready for bat- 
tle " (Ps. 120 : 7) ; but not the less is the blessing sure to follow. Amid seeming failure or 
seeming success, those who are persecuted, not for opinions, but for right conduct, the true 
martyrs and confessors of righteousness, attain their reward at last. There is something 
suggestive in the fact that the last promise is the same as the first. We end, as we began, 
"with " the kingdom of heaven f " but the path by which we have been led leads us to see that 
that includes all the intermediate blessings, of which at first it seemed but the prelude and 
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LE^ON V. 



10. ^Blessed are tliey which axe 
persecuted for righteousness' sake : 
for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 

11. ^Blessed are ye, when men 
shall revile you, and persecute you^ 
and shall say all manner of evil 
against you falsely for my sake. 



12. 'Rejoice, and be exceeding 
glad : for great is your reward in 
heaven: for so * persecuted they the 
prophets which were before you. 

13. Ye are the salt of the earth : 
*but if the salt have lost his savor, 
wherewith shall it be salted? it is 



1 1 Pet. 3: 14. * I Pet. 4: 14. ■ Acts 5: 41. 2 Cor. 6: xo. Col. i: 24. * a Chion. 36: 16. Chap. 23: 37. 

I Thess. 2:15. > Mark 9 : 50. Luke 14 : 34, 35. 

beginning. — Ellicott, But it must be truly for righteousness* sake, and not for the sake of 
ambitious plans, or strange doctrines, or censorious language, or proud and exclusive pre- 
tensions, if the promise annexed would be secured. If men are really persecuted for right- 
eousness* sake, they must be truly righteous. — Jacobus, But how, it may be asked, could 
such beautiful features of character provoke persecution } To this the following answer 
should suffice : " Every one that doeth evil hateth the light, neither cometh to the light, 
lest his deeds should be reproved.*' But more particularly the seven characters here de- 
scribed are all in the teeth of the spirit of the world, insomuch that such hearers of this 
discourse as breathed that spirit must have been startled, and had their whole system of 
thought and action rudely dashed. — J, F, and B, It is not merely because a neavenly 
reward compensates the persecuted for their sufferings, but more because the persecution 
itself intensifies the martyr's abhorrence of evil, and drives him to a closer refuge in God. — 
Abbott, Kingdom of heaven. (See verse 3.) As this was the reward promised to the 
poor in spirit, — the leading one of these seven beatitudes — of course it is the proper por- 
tion of such as are persecuted for exemplifying them. — ^ Farrar, 

11. Blessed are ye when men shall revile you. Or abuse you to your face, in oppo- 
sition to backbiting. (See Mark 15: 32.) With the preceding verse the beatitudes end, in 
their general reference, and in this our Lord addresses his disciples particularly. The ac- 
tions described in this verse are the expansion of ** persecuted " m the last. — Alford, The 
words contain three forms, hardl]^ three successive grades, of suffering : (i) the vague con- 
tempt showing itself in gibes and nicknames ; (2) persecution generally ; (3) deliberate 
calumnies, such as those of the foul orgies and Thyesteian banquets, which were spread 
against the believers in Christ in the first two centuries. — Ellicott, Falsely for my sake. 
Lest thou shouldst think that the mere fact of being evil spoken of makes men blessed, he 
has set two limitations : when it is for his sake, and when the things that are said are false ; 
for without these he who is evil spoken of, so far from being blessed, is miserable. — Chry- 
sostom. My sake. He had before said, for righteousness* sake. Here he identifies him- 
self and his cause with that of righteousness, binding up the cause of righteousness in the 
world with the reception of himself. — y, F, and B, 

12. Rejoice, and be exceeding glad. " Exult.** In the corresponding passage of 
Luke 6 1 22, 23, where every indignity trying to flesh and blood is held forth as the probable 
lot of such as were faithful to him, the word is even stronger than here, " leap,** as if he 
would have their inward transport to overpower and absorb the sense of all these affronts 
and sufferings j nor will any thing else do it — J. F, and B. Your reward. The teaching 
of Luke 17 : 10 shows that even here the reward is not " of debt, but of grace *' (Rom. 4: 
4). It may be added that the temper to which the " reward ** is promised practically ex- 
cludes the possibility of such claim as of right. The reward is for those only who suffer 
" for righteousness, for Christ,** not for those who are calculating on a future compensation. 
— Ellicott. So persecuted they the prophets. Jeremiah was scourged (Jer. 20 : 2) ; 
Zechariah, son of Jehoiada, was stoned (2 Chron. 24 : 21) ; Isaiah, apcordmg to Jewish tra- 
dition, was sawn asunder by Manasseh. It puts them on the same level, establishes the 
connection between the Old and the New Testaments, showing that the old antagonism re- 
mains. — Schaff, Each one of the beatitudes* is a saying which contradicts man*s opinion, 
and is a distinct cross to flesh and blood. Blessed are, not the rich, but the poor ; not the 
joyful, but the sorrowful ; not the self-satisfied, the triumphant, the magnificent, but the 
meek, the merciful, the peacemaker, and the pure. Blessed are they that actually suffer ; 
the despised, the ill-used, the reviled, and the outcast ! — Vaughn, 

13. Ye are the salt of the earth. In the East salt was the very life of life, the uni- 
versal antidote to decay and putrefaction. It must enter into every thing, or the food of 
man and beast would fall rapidly to corruption and decay* — Vaughn, The servants o£ 
Christ are to mankind what salt is to the natural world, — to preserve it from corruption, to 
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thenceforth good for nothing, but to 
be cast out, and to be trodden under 
foot of men. 

14. ^ Ye are the light of the world. 



A city that is set on a hill cannot be 
hid. 

15. * Neither do men light a candle, 
and put it under a bushel, but on a 



^ PhiL 9: 15. * Mark 4: ai. Luke 8: 6; zi: 33. 



season its insipidity, to freshen and sweeten it. The value of salt is abundantly referred to 
by classical writers as well as in Scripture, (Livy speaks of Greece as **the salt of na- 
tions )," and hence its symbolical significance in reli^ous offerings. — y. F. and B. The 
remedy for the corruption of man, says our Lord here, is the active presence of his disciples 
among their fellows. — Biblical Treasury. Have lost his savor (or saltness). " In the 
Valley of Salt^ near Gebul, there is a small precipice, occasioned* by the continual taking 
away of salt. In this you may see how the veins of it lie. I broke a piece of it, of which 
the part that was exposed to tne rain, sun, and air, though it had the sparks and particles of 
salt, had perfectly lost its savor. The innermost, which had been connected with the rock, 
retained its savor, as I found by proof." — Maundrell. The truth, then, which our Lord 
inculcated, was that if they, the salt of the earth, the living depositaries of true wisdom 
and holiness among men, lost the power and savor of vital godliness, they would not only 
be worthless so far as the enlightening and sanctification of others were concerned, but 
-would also be cast out themselves. A professing Christian may have the sparks and glit- 
tering particles of true wisdom, like this savorless salt, but be without its pungency and 
power. — Farrar, The world is upheld by the veracity of good men : they make the earth 
wholesome. — R, W, Emerson, Cast out . . . trodden under foot. It is a well-known 
fact that the salt of this cauntrv (Palestine), when in contact with the ground, or exposed to 
rain and sun, does become insipid and useless. It is not only good for nothing itself, but it 
actually destroys all fertility wherever it is thrown ; and this is the reason why it is cast 
into the street. So troublesome is this corrupted salt that no man will allow it to' be thrown 
on to his field ; and the only place for it is the street, and there it is cast to be trodden under 
foot of men. — W, M. Thomson, Salt cannot restore that which is decayed, but only pre- 
serve from decay. — Abbott, 

14. Ye are the light of the world. The influence of salt is internal, of light external. 
Light is opposed to darkness, and dispels it : is the symbol of iruth and holiness.^ Christ*$ 
disciples are opposed to the world, and yet are to transform it by driving away its ignorance 
and sin. They become the light of the world, because he is " the true Light," and makes 
them partakers of his light — Schaff^, The comparison to the " candle, or " lamp," in 
verse 15, shows that even here the msciples are spoken of as shining in the world with a 
derived brightness flowing to them from the Fount of hight, -^ Fllicott, Christians are 
the lights lighted; Christ is the Light, lighting, — Augustine, And this was said of a little 
company of obscure men, — fishermen, small farmers, here and there a 
publican, a few women in humble life, the poor of a subjugated and 
despised race ; not a priest, a scholar, or a ruler among them. — Bible- 
Header's Commentary, A city set on a hill. Assuming the Sermon 
on the Mount to have been preached from one of the hills of Galilee 
near the " horns of Hattin," our Lord may have looked or pointed at 
Safed, 2,650 feet above the sea, commanding one of the grandest 
panoramic views in Palestine. It is now one of the four holy cities 
of the Jews, and probably existed as a fortress in our Lord's time. — 
Thomson^s The Land and the Book^ p. 273. No image could so 
vividly set forth the calling of the Church of Christ as a visible so- 
ciety. For good or for evil, it could not fail to be prominent in the 
world's history, a city of refuge for the weary, or open to the attacks 
of the invader. — Ellicott, 

15. The candle, rather, lamp. In ancient times lamps were made 
of earthenware, and the wealthy had them of brass, silver, and gold. 
The poor alone still use lamps of earthenware. They are in the shape 
of a small plate or saucer, with the edge turned up at one side to hold 
the wick, and contain a spoonful of oil. Some are of tin, and have a 
cover. The olive-oil is used to burn in them.* — Van Lennep, The 
bushel. The ordinary household measure, holding about a peck, commonly of wood. 
Under this the light could be hid. — Schaff". On a candlestick, or lampstand. The mod- 
ern Orientals use stands of brass or wood, on which to raise the lamps to a sufficient height 
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candlestick ; and it giveth light unto 
aU that are in the house. 

16. Let your light so shine before 



men, ^ that they may see your good 
works, and ^ glorify your Father which 
is in heaven. 



1 I Pet. a: a. » John 15: 8. Phil, i: ix. 



above the floor on which they sit. Such stands are shaped not unlike a tall candlestick, 
spreading out at the top. Sometimes the lamps are placed on brackets against the wall, 
and often upon stools. — Kitto, 

16. Let your light so shine. When men light a candle, they do not conceal the light, 
but place it where it may be of use. So it is with religion. It is given that we may bene- 
fit others. It is not to be concealed, but suffered to show itself and to shed light on a 
surrounding wicked world. — Barnes, It is not sufficient to carry religion in our hearts 
as fire is carried in the flint-stones ; but we are outwardly, visibly, apparently, to serve 
and honor the living God. — Richard Hooker, Good works. Does this conflict with 
what Paul says about good works ? No I for, though we are saved by faith, it is unto good 
works. — Abbott Glorify your Father, The Pharisee displays his light : the true Chris- 
tian simply lets his shine. The Pharisee glorifies himself by his works : the true disciple 
glorifies only his heavenly Father. — Abbott, The supreme end both of the shining and 
seeing is to glorify our Father in heaven. — Schaff. The praise and glory of a well-lighted 
and brilliant feast would be given not to the light, but to the master of the house ; and, of 
a stately city on a hill, not to the buildings, but to those who built them. — Alford. 

LIBRARY REFERENCES. 

Stier's " Discourses of Jesus." J. Cumming*s " Benedictions." On the meanmg of " poor 
in spirit," there is great help in Phillips Brooks's sermon on Humility, in his volume of 
sermons. Sermons by H. W. Beecher, on ver. 5, Series 3 ; on vers, 6 and 11-16, Series 8 ; 
ver. 16, Series 2 ; numbers 7, 26, 31, and 33 of " National Preacher." Ruskin's " Modem 
Painters," vol. v., last chapter, on " Peace, a capital application. Also a very little book 
called " The Sister's Dream of Heaven," an excellent illustration of the need of the pure 
heart in order to see God, and abide in heaven. On persecution, see Phelps's " Studies 
in the Old Testament," article " The Men in the Fire," p. 261. 

ILLUSTRATIVE. 

I. Goethe's wonderful Tale of Tales (especially as interpreted by Carlyle in his Essa3rs) 
represents a fisherman's hut, rough and dark, as changed into solid silver by the shining 
of the lamp within, and soon even the form was changed into a beautiful temple of exquis- 
ite workmanship. Such a power to transform the heart and the world are these beatitudes, 
lighted with the love and faith from Jesus. And they will change not only the heart, but 
in due time the very forms of human life, into a fit temple for the Holy Ghost. — P. 

II. Ver. 15. The Egyptians, who made use of hieroglyphics to signify several things, 
expressed a man who confined his knowledge and discoveries altogether within himself by 
the figure of a dark lantern, closed on all sides, which, though it was illuminated within, 
afforded no manner of light or advantage to such as stood by it. — BibliccU Treasury, 

III. Ver. 16. As is the light-house to the tempest-tossed and sea-worn mariner, so is the 
Christian to the world around. If it be a matter of vital importance for the safety of life 
and property, that the light-house should have the utmost care and attention, how much 
more important is it that the Christian's light should burn with a bright and steady lustre 
amid the surrounding darkness ! 

IV. Some years ago, on the coast of Florida was a light-house, one of the panes of glass 
in which was accidentally broken, just at night, too late to have it replaced. The wind 
was blowing strongly ; and, to keep it from putting the light out entirely, the keeper put a 
piece of tin in the place of the glass. The light shone over the deep except where that tin 
threw a dark shadow, widening as it lay upon the distant sea, till it covered many a mile. 
Vessels in the shadow saw no light, where one ought to have been ; and several were 
wrecked upon the rocks, and lost, because, while the light was burning as bright as ever, it 
did not shine where it should. So a single fault or bad habit often hides some of the Chris- 
tian's light ; and men are lost because they live in that shadow, and he does not let his light 
shine on them. 
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PRACTICAL. 

X. Ver. I. Multitudes are drawn to Jesus, as men in winter to a fire, or hungry men to 
a feast We must draw men by holding up Jesus, who has all men need. 

a. The twelve disciples were nearest Jesus. There is a church within the Church, and 
it gathers oftenest at the prayer-meeting where Jesus is. 

3. Ver. ^ Christ's ** blesseds " are the exact opposite of the world*s blesseds. 

4. The beatitudes were uttered on a lovely mountain, to show how attractive and 
blessed they are. The Law was uttered on rugged Sinai, amid thunders and lightnings, to 
make men afraid to break it 

5. The laws of the kingdom of heaven, if obeyed on earth, will change earth to heaven. 
6.' By obeying these laws we become fitted for heaven. 

7. If we disobey we cannot enter heaven. We are not shut out arbitrarily, but by a 
character to which heaven is impossible. The choir is shut to those who will not learn to 
sing. 

8. Christ works from within, outward. 

g. Vers. 10-12. Heaven is the reward of those who suffer for Christ on earth. No 
triumphs without battles. 

xo. Ver. 13. A mere formal religion will save no one. 

XI. Vers. 14-16. Those who have Christ's light w///let it shine. 

12. That light which shines farthest, to the heathen, to the worst sinners, shines 
brightest at home. 

13. The true Christian's light always glorifies, not himself, but God and his Saviour, for 
he acknowledges God as the Author of his good deeds. 



Lesson VI. — Feb. 8, 1880. 

THE TRULY RIGHTEOUS. — Matt. 5 : 17-26. 

TIME. — The summer of A.D. 28. Same time as the last lesson. 

PLACE. — The Mount of Beatitudes. The Horns of Hattin, near the Sea of Galilee. 

RULERS. — Tiberius Caesar, emperor of Rome (15); Pontius Pilate, governor of 
Judsea (3). Herod Antipas, of Galilee (32) ; and Herod Philip, of Perea and other 
parts (32). 

CONNECTION. 

I. The occasion of this part of the discourse was either the false notion that the Messiah 
would introduce a period of license (verse 17), or the antagonism between wliat he had just 
said and the teaching of the Pharisees. — Schaff, 2. To make clear the nature of his kmg- 
dom, Christ points out its contrast with, firsts the Mosaic law ; and second, the traditional 
and ceremonial religion of the scribes and Pharisees. He has been accused of disregard- 
ing the laws of Moses (Mark 2 : 24. John 5: 10, 16). It is not true. The Messiah comes 
to fulfil, not to repeal, the Old-Testament law. He has been charged with irreligion ; he 
replies that the religion of his disciples must exceed that of their accusers, or they can 
never enter the kingdom of God (17-20). He explains his first declaration by showing 
how the laws of the Kingdom of heaven require all that the Mosaic law required, and much 
more (21-48). — Abbott. 



17. ^ Think not that I am come to 
destroy the law or the prophets : I am 
not come to destroy, but to fulfil. 

18. For verily I say unto you, 'Till 



heaven and earth pass, one jot or one 
tittle shall in no wise pass from the 
law, till all be fulfiUed. 

19. 'Whosoever therefore shall 



^ z Rom. 3: 31. * Luke x6: 17. * Jas. a: xo. Comp. Gal. 3: zo. 



EXPLANATORY. 

17. Think not I am come to destroy. To undo, or do away with. Christ's mission 
not negative and destructive, but positive and constructive ; Christianity is neither revolu- 
tion nor restoration, but a new creation, which, however, conserves and perfects all that is 
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good in the old. — Schaff, ** As the shell breaks when the bird is hatched ; as the sheath 
withers when the bud bursts into leaf; as the rough sketch is done with when the picture 
is finished; as the toys of boyhood are laid by in adolescence," — so the system of law, 
which is preparatory only, is superseded, not repealed or destroyed ; and this just in the 
proportion in which the individual, the community, or the race comes into a moral state in 
which it no longer needs to be commanded and forbidden (Gal. 3 : 24, 25 ; 4 : 1-6. — 
Abbott, The law. The law and the prophets was that system of faith and practice taught 
by Moses in the law, and by the prophets in their messages. — Jacobus. Not merely the 
Pentateuch as a book, or the prophets as the other portions of the Old Testament, but also 
the gradual spiritual development of Old Testament revelation which they embody. — 
Lange. To fulfil. Christ fulfils the law : (i) theoretically, by unfolding its deep spiritual 
significance, as in this sermon ; (2) practically, in his holy life, a perfect pattern for imita- 
tion; (3) by realizing the ^pes and shadows of the ceremonial law; (4) by redeeming. us 
through his expiatory deatn from the penalty and curse of the broken law ; {5) by enabling 
us, through his Holy Spirit, to fulfil the law in gratitude to him and in living union with 
him. — Schaff. Not to destroy, but to fulfil, is a general principle in Christ's salva- 
tion, (i) He came not to destroy nature^ but to fulfil it, by filling it full of spiritual mean- 
ing ; the stars tell of the star of Bethlehem ; the harvests, of spiritual harvests; the flowers, 
of God's gentle care ; the water, of the water of life ; and food, of the bread of heaven. 
(2) He fulfils the law (as in Schaff above). (3) He fulfils the Jewish kingdom^ in his king- 
dom of the Messiah. (4) He fulfils the passover, in his sacrifice and in the Lord's Supper. 
(5) He fulfils the temple^ in every Christian heart and church. (6) He does not destroy our 
manhood^ our humanity, but fulfils it, by giving our natures more power, more enjo3rment, 
better uses, by guiding by his love, and doing all to his glory. (7) He fulfils life by making 
it eternal and eternally blessed. — P. 

18. Verily. A solemn asseveration, used to introduce important announcements. — 
Lange. The first occurrence in the Gospel of the word so common in our Lord's teaching 
seems the right place for dwelling on its meaning. It is the familiar Amen of the Church's 
worship. Coming from the Hebrew root for "fixed, steadfast, true," it was used for solemn 
affirmation or solemn prayer. "So is it," or "so be it" — Ellicott, I say unto you. 
Christ appeals to himself as authority, here and elsewhere, in his most solemn and weighty 
disclosures of truth ; his " I say unto you " is equivalent to the prophetic formula, " thus 
saith the Lord." — Abbott. Till heaven and earth pass. This is a proverbial phrase, 
often occurring in Scripture, and sometimes in the classics, to signify that a thing can never 
happen (Ps. 120 : 26. Luke 16: 17. Matt 24: 35, &c.). It was a received opinion among 
the Jews, that the visible universe would never pass away, but be renovated, and so last 
forever. We often say that a thing will never happen so long as the world stands. — Jacobus. 
One jot or one tittle. The " jot " is the Greek iota (t), the Hebrew yod (*), the smallest of 
all the letters of the alphabet The " tittle " was one of the smaller strokes, or twists of 
other letters, such, e.g., as distinguished 1 (D) from "1 (R), or D (K) from 3 (B). Jewish 
rabbis used to caution their scholars against so writing as to- cause one letter to be mis- 
taken for another, and to give examples of passages from the Law, in which such a mistake 
would turn a divine truth into nonsense or blasphemy. The yod (') in its turn was 
eoually important. — Ellieott. At the time of Christ the Old-Testament scripture existed, 
of course, only in manuscript In the Hebrew Bible are over 66,000 jots. The Hebrew 
copyists were scrupulous to the last degree, and regarded the slightest error in their copy 
fatal. For the purpose of illustration, Christ takes this well-known veneration of the copy- 
ists for the most minutp details in their copying. — Abbott. In no wise pass. The mean- 
ing is obvious enough : " Nothing truly belonging to the law, however seemingly trivial, 
shall drift away and be forgotten until it has done all that it was meant to do." — Ellicott. 
Till all be fulfilled. Literally, Till all things have come to pass. The words in the English 
version suggest an identity with the "fulfil " of verse 17, which is not found in the Greek. 
The same formula is used in the Greek of Matt 24 : 34. The " all things " in both cases 
are the great facts of our Lord's life, death, resurrection, and the establishment of the 
kingdom of God. — Ellicott. Just in the proportion in which, by the baptism of the Spirit 
and the regeneration and sanctification of the character, the law is fulfilled, it ceases to 
bind, but no further. If lust and anger are still in the heart, the law against adultery and 
murder are not superseded. — Abbott. It is important to observe in these days how the 
Lord here includes the Old Testament and all its unfolding of the divine purposes regarding 
himself in his teaching of the citizens of the kingdom of heaven. I say this, because it is 
always in contempt and setting aside of the Old Testament that rationalism has begun. First, 
its historical truths then its theocratic dispensation and the types and prophecies connected 
with it, are swept away ; so that Christ came to fulfil nothing, and becomes only a teacher 
or a martyr ; and thus the way is paved for a similar rejection of the New Testament^ 
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break one of these least command- 
ments, and shall teach men so, he 
shall be called the least in the king- 
dom of heaven : but whosoever shall 



do and teach them, the same shall be 
called great in the kingdom of heaven, 
20. For I say unto you, That ex- 
cept your righteousness shall exceed 



beginning with the narratives of the birth and infancy, as theocratic myths, advancing to 
the denial of his miracles, then attacking the truthfulness of his own sayings, which are 
grounded on the Old Testament as a revelation from God, and so finally leaving us nothing 
in the Scriptures but, as a German writer of this school has expressed it, " a mythology not 
so attractive as that of Greece." That this is the course which unbelief has run in Ger- 
many, should be a pregnant warning to the decriers of the Old Testament among ourselves. 
It should be a maxim for every expositor and every student, that Scripture is a whoU^ and 
stands or falls together. That this is now beginning to be deeply felt in Germany, we have 
cheering testimonies in the later editions of their best commentators, and in the valuable 
■work of Stier on the discourses of our Lord. — Alford, 

19. Whosoever therefore shall break. Rather, rdax. The Greek word is generally 
translated loose^ and when not used metaphorically embodies the idea of freeing from 
restraints. — Abbott, The essential idea is that 01 loosening and dissolving. This is a 
practical and personal application of the principles just laid down (vers. 17, 18). — Alexan- 
der, One of these least commandments. Refers to one jot or tittle above, and means 
one of those minute commands which seem as insignificant in comparison with the greater, 
as the jot and tittlp in comparison with great portions of writing. — Alford, The ** least 
commandments," then, are those which seemed trivial, yet were really great ; the control 
of thoughts, desires, words, as compared with the apparently greater commands that dealt 
with acts. — Ellicott, The subsequent part of the chapter, especially the next verse, shows 
that our Lord does not command a strict observance of the letter of the ceremonial law. 
He there condemns those most scrupulous on these points. — Schaff. And shall teach 
men so. By precept or example leading others into the same false depreciation of the 
law, or even of what seem to be its least important precepts, as no longer binding in the 
kingdom of Messiah. — Alexander. The least in the kingdom of heaven. In the new 
dispensation he was proclaiming. On kingdom of heaven, see Lesson IIL v. 2. They 
are not shut out from the kingdom, because they love God and his law in their hearts, but 
are least, because with their good they do much harm, and injure the truth and the people. 
So, many errorists may themselves be saved, while some of their teachings may be wrong 
and injurious (i Cor. 3; 12-1^). Whosoever shall do (obey themselves), and teach. 
Expounding the law, as Christ in this chapter expounds it, so as to bring out its spiritual 
meaning, and accomplish its spiritual purposes. — Abbott, Shall be called (i.e., recognized 
in the highest sense, both generally and by the Highest himself, as such) great. Not 
greatest. That honor belonged to Christ alone. 

20. Except your righteousness. Obedience, rectitude. — Schaff, Purity of heart 
and life^ asset forth by example in the doing, and by precept in the teaching. — Alford, 
Exceed the righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees. Here for the first time the 
scribes are mentioned in our Lord's teaching. The frequent combination of the two\ 
words (thirteen times in the first three Gospels) implies that for the most part they were of 
the school of the Pharisees. — Ellkott, Consequent upon the wonderful revival of Judaism 
under Ezra and his associates, an order known, indifferently, as "scribes" (writers), 
" teachers of the law," or " rabbis," gradually rose, who devoted themselves to the study 
of the law exclusively, and became the recognized authorities in all matters connected 
with it. The comments thus delivered formed, as time rolled on, a great body of unwritten 
law, which claimed equal authority with the law of Moses, and was necessarily known in 
any full degree only by the professional rabbis, who devoted their lives to its study. They 
were the brain, the eyes, the ears, the nerves, the muscles, of the people, who were mere 
children apart from them. Religiousness was (to them) measured by the more or less 
complete observance of ten thousand rabbinical rules of ceremonial purity. — Geikie, The 
Pharisees, the separate^ — so called from their pretended holiness, — represent the tradi- 
tional orthodoxy, the dead formalism, the legal self -righteousness, of Judaism. — Schaff", 
See Lesson III. The Pharisees, eminent for learning, influence, and numbers (they 
amounted, according to Josephus, to not less than six thousand in the time of Herod), 
secured a powerful party among the people, and acquired great political significance. — 
Neander, Ye shall in no case enter into the kingdom of heaven. Into this kingdom 
none can enter who are satisfied with merely an outward standard of righteousness, but 
those who obey Christ's precei>ts in their hearts. Forms do not make heaven, only loving 
hearts can. 
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the righteousness^ of the scribes and 
Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter 
into the kingdom of heaven. 

21. ^ Ye have heard that it was said 
by them of old time, *Thou shalt not 



kin ; and whosoever shall kill shall be 
in danger of the judgment : 

22. But I say unto you. That * who- 
soever is angry with his brother with- 
out a cause shall be in danger of the 



1 Rom. 10: 3. s Venes 37, 33, 38, 43. * Ezod. 90: 13. Dent. 5: 17. ^ z Jdm 3: 15. 



21. Our Lord proceeds to contrast the Pharisaic doctrine as to several most familiar 
sins, with his own requisitions in regard to the same matters ; the result in each case being, 
that the standard <rf morality in his church or kingdom would be vastly higher than 
amonsf the strictest Jewish moralists of that day. — Alexander. Ye have heard. " This 
was the report of the law given you by your teachers in school and sjmagogue. I give 
you another and truer report Not what you so heard, but what I now say unto you, is the 
true completion of the law and the prophets, and ther^ore the abiding law of my king- 
dom." — EllicoU. By them of old time. Rather, probably, to them of old time (or to the 
ancients). Either reading is grammatically correct out the'weight of authority appears to 
sanction the latter. — Abbott, The contrasts here are not between the law misunderstood 
and the law rightly understood^ but between the law and its ancient exposition^ and the same 
as spiritualized^ fulfilled by Christ ; not between two lawgivers^ Moses and Christ, but 
between they of old time and you. — Alford. Thou shalt not kill. Murder was prohibited 
(Exod. 20 : 13); the penalty was death (chap. 21 : 12); but provision was made for the 
escape of one accidentally killing another. — Abbott. Whosoever shall kill, commit 
actual murder, shall be in danger of the judgment, i. e., subject to trial by an earthly 
court, probably the one in the place he lived. The interpretation of the scribes ; correct, 
but not complete. — Schaff. \ 

22. I say unto you. The /is emphasized in the Greek. It was this probably that, 
more than any thing else, led to the feeling of wonder expressed in Matt. 7 : 28, 29. The 
scribe in his teaching invariably referred to this rabbi and that : the new Teacher spoke 
as one having a higher authority of his own. — Ellicott. Whosoever is angry with his 
brother. The teaching is not that the emotion of anger, with or without a cause, stands 
on the same level of ^uilt with murder, but that the former so soon expands and explodes 
into the latter, that it will be brought to trial and sentenced according to the merits of 
each case, the occasion of the anger, the degree in which it has been checked or cherished, 
and the like. — Ellicott. Without a cause* The best authorities omit "without cause." 
Probably inserted by way of mitigation. — Schaff. Judgment. As no earthly tribunal 
can take cognizance of emotions as such, the "judgment" here is clearly that of the 
unseen Judge dealing with offences which in his eyes are of the same character as those 
which come before the human iudees. " Hates anv man the thing he would not kill ? " — 




seventy-two members ; the highest earthly court. Thou fool. The word translated " Thou 
fool " m this passage does not mean a person devoid of sense, but " thou vile apostate," 
or " thou impious wretch," a term denoting the utmost malice and contempt — Ellicott. 
Shall be in danger of hell fire. Gehenna is the word here translated " hell -fire." It 
was originally Ge bene Hinnom, the valley of the sons of Hinnom, under the south walls of 
Jerusalem. Children were burned alive there to Moloch till the days of King Josiah. 
The bowlines of the infants and the foul idolatry made it the symbol of hell, and this was 
strengthened by its being afterward used as the place where the refuse of the temple 
sacrinces was burned up continually in a fire that was never quenched. — Geikie. Great 
confusion has arisen here and elsewhere from the use of the same English word for two 
Greek words of very different meanings : (i) Hades, answering to the Sheol (also for the 
most part translated " hell ") of the Old Testament, the unseen world, the region or state of 
the dead, without any reference to their blessedness or misery ; (2) Gehenna, which had 
come to represent among the later Jews (not in the time of any Old Testament writer) the 
place of future punishment. — Elltcott. There were among the Jews three well-known 
degrees of guilt, coming respectively under the cognizance of the local and the supreme 
courts, called here " the judgment " and the " coimcil " or Sanhedrim ; and after these is 
set the " Gehenna of fire," the end of the malefactor, whose corpse, thrown out into the 
valley of Hinnom, was devoured by the worm or the flame. Similarly, in the spiritual 
kingdom of Christ shall the sins even of thought and word be brought into judgment, and 
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judgment ; and whosoever shall say 
to his brother,' Raca, shall be in dan- 
ger of the council : but whosoever 
shall say. Thou fool, shall be in danger 
of 'hell fire. 

23. Therefore, if 'thou bring thy 
gift to the altar, and there remember- 



t^ VI. Matt. 5: i7-i)S. 

est that thy brother hath aught against 
thee, 

14. Leave there thy gift before the 
altar, and go thy way ; first be recon- 
ciled to ihy brother, and then come 
and offer thy gift. 

15. 'Agree with thine adversary 



' Chaja. 10: 1 









Maik9i 



punishea, each according to its degree of guilt, but even the least o£ ihem before no less a 
tribunal than the judgment-seat ofChrist- There is liere no distiuciion of tin/f between 
these punishments, but only of degT€i. In the thing compared, the "jud|;mciit" inflicted 
death by (he sword, the " council " death by stoning, and the disgrace of Che " Gehenna of 
fire " followed as an intensification oE the horrors of death ; but the punishment is one and 
the same, — death. So also in the subject of the sioiilitude, all the punishments are 
4pinlual ; all result in ettrnaX dtalh. — Alford. 

33. Therefore. An application of the teaching above. — Pop. Com. Gift. Sacrifice. 
Compare Malt. 8 ; 4; 23: iS, 19. Altar. In the temple. To bring a sacrifice lo the 
alUr was the lewish method of public worship. The moilem equivalent would be. " If 
thougoest to church." — .i^Woff. Thy brother. (In the sense of neighbor.) Hath aught 
•gainst thee. That is the right time for recottection and self-scruiiny. The worshipper 
is to ask himself, not whether he has a ground of complaint against any one, but whether 
any one has cause of complaint against him. — Ellkolt. 

24. Leave there th]r gift. The picture is drawn from life. It transports us to the 
moment when the Israelite, having brought his lacrtSce (o the court of the Israelites, 
awaited the in- 

priest would ap- 

handl He 
waits with his 
gift at the rails 
which separate 
the place where 
he stands from 
the court of the 

•which his offer- 
ing will pres- 
ently be taken, 
there to be slain 
by the priest, 

and by him pre- th* altah. 

■ented upon the altar of sacrifice. — T^olutk. It is at this solemn moment, when about 
to cast himself upon divine mercy, and seek in his offering a seal of divine forgiveness, 
that the offerer is supposed, all at once, to remember that some brother has a just cause 
of complaint against him. What then } Is he to say, As soon as I have offered this gift 
I will go straight to mv brother, and make it up with him } fiay ; but before another 
step is taken — even before the offering is presented — this reconciliation is to be sought, 
though the gift have to be left unoffered before the alUr. — y. F. and B. The whole lan- 
guage implies the urgency of the case. It is better to let even the worship of God be in- 
terrupted than that brotherly love should not continue ; andindeedthereis no true worship 
where the heart fails in brotherly love. Compare with this teaching John 14: zi, 23, with 
15 : 11, 17 ; and i John 4 ; 7, 8, lo. It ^ves a hint why prayer ts often imavailing, and 
worship unsatisfying. — Abbott. It was a beautiful practice of Cne early Church, to see that 
all differences amongst brethren and sisters in Chnst were made up, in the spirit of love, 
before going to the holy communion; and the Church of England has a rubrical direction 
to this effect in her communion service. Certainly, if this b» the highest act of worshi]) on 
earth, such reconciliation — though obligatory on all other occasions of worship — must b« 
peculiarly so then. — J. F. and B. 
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quickly/ while thou art in the way 
with him ; lest at any time the adver- 
sary deliver thee to the jucjge, and the 
judge deliver thee to the officer, and 
thou be cast into prison. 



26. Verily I say unto thee, Thou 
shalt by no means come out thence, 
till thou hast paid the uttermost farth- 
ing. 



^ Ps. 33: 6. Isa. 55: 6. 




2$. The whole of this verse is the earthly example of a spiritual duty which is under- 
stood, and runs parallel with it. The sense of this verse is ; ** As in worldly affairs it is 
prudent to make up a matter with an adversary before judgment is passeo, which may 
deliver a man to a hard and rigorous imprisonment, so reconciliation with an offended 
brother in this life is absolutely necessary before his wrong shall cry against us to the great 
Judge, and we be cast into eternal condemnation." — Alford. Thine adversary. Accuser 
or creditor. In the way. That is, on the road to the court or judge. After they came to 
the judge it would be too late, the law must take its course. By the Roman law, the 
aggrieved could compel the other party to go with him before the praetor ; but they might 
agree by the way to settle, which was often done. Do not be slow to do justice, for the 
matter will grow more serious. — Jacobus, Officer. The same as sheriff. 

26. Verily I say unto thee. The prudent course in worldly affairs points out the pru- 
dent course in the higher sphere. " Reconciliation with an offended brother in this life is 
absolutely necessary before his wrong cry against us to the great Judge, and we be cast 
into eternal condemnation." — Al/ord, This view can be held without definitely assigning 
a higher meaning to adversary and officer, &c The warning against lawsuits is evident 
enough, but is not the principal thought. — Schaff, The last farthing. A coin of insig- 
nificant value (equivalent to about seven mills of our money). 
The meaning is : until every thing is paid. If our sins be re- 
garded as " debts " this is impossible, but no conclusive argu- 
ment for or against the eternity of punishment can be based on 
the figure. See, however, Luke 12: 59, where the reference 
to future punishment is perhaps more marked.. — Schaff, 
"These words, as in the earthly example they imply. future 
liberation, because an earthly debt can be paid in most cases, 
JEWISH FARTHING. so in the spiritual counterpart they amount to a negation of it, 

because the debt can never be discharged." — Al/ord, (Matt. 18 : 30. Luke 7 : 42.) 

LIBRARY REFERENCES. 

Trench on the Sermon on the Mount, Thomas's " Genius of the Gospel." On ver. 17 
see Wayland's " Life of Chalmers," p. 39, &c. ; his experience of Christ fulfilling the law 
at Kilmany. See Hepworth's sermon in ** Pulpit Eloquence." Tillotson, vol. vii. E. 
de Pressens^, in " The Redeemer." On ver. 20, Mozley's " University Sermons." Vers. 
25, 26, Emmons's Nat. Preacher, II. For an illustration of reconciliation to man, before we 
can worship God, see Coleridge's " Ancient Mariner," part 4, and the two verses preceding 
the last two, in part 7. 

ILLUSTRATIVE. 

I. Not to destroy, but to fulfil. When a bell is made, two moulds of sand are made, 
an inner and an oiiter, so arranged as to form between them precisely the shape desired for 
the bell. The metal is poured in, and then the moulds are broken. But that form is not 
destroyed, it is only fulfilled, and the bell rings out the glad song of fulfilment. — P. 

XI. Christ fulnls the law. Dr. Chalmers at Kilmeny preached the law with all the 
force of his eloquent nature. And he in his farewell address bears this witness ; ** I never 
heard of any such reformations being effected among them in this way. I am not sensible 
that all the vehemence with which 1 urged the virtues and proprieties of social life had 
the weight of a feather on the moral habits of my parishioners," Dr. Chalmers, while at 
Kilmany, was truly converted to Christ ; and then, when he preached the love and atone- 
ment of Christ, he again bears witness that by this he found that men obeyed the moral 
law, and he declares, " You havfe at least taught me that to preach Christ is the only effective 
way of preaching morality in all its branches." (Wayland's " Life of Chalmers," p. 39-42.) 
Every true revival bears the same testimony. '— /'• 
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III. George theFourth, wishing to take the sacrament, sent for the Bishop of Win- 
chester to administer it The messenger loitered by the way. On the arrival ot the prel- 
ate, his delay was complained of, and its cause explained. His Majesty immediately rang 
his bell, and commanded the attendance of the messenger. He rebuked him sharply, and 
dismissed hhn from his service. Then he addressed the Bishop thus : *' Now, my lord, 
if you please, we will proceed." His lordship, with great mildness, but with firmness, re- 
fused to administer the sacrament whilst any irritation or anger towards a fellow-creature 
remained on the mind of his Majesty, who, suddenly recollecting himself, said, " My lord, 
you are right ; " and then sent for the offending party, whose for^veness and restoration 
to favor he pronounced in terms of great kindness and condescension. — > Bib, Museum, 

PRACTICAL. 

z. Ver. 17. It is very easy to find fault with what is, to tear down ; but he only is a 
true reformer who builds up positive truth and life. 

2. A negative religion is comparatively a useless religion. That only is good which 
imparts new life. 

3. Mere breaking off bad habits does not really reform a man, without a new heart, new 
life, new love. 

4. Christ gives mare to nature, to life, — he does not take away. 

5. Ver. 18. The Old Testament is of divine authority, a necessary aid to understanding 
the New, 

6. There is a progression in the Bible, as of an oak from an acorn : as of the calculus, 
from the four first rules of arithmetic. The lower is fulfilled, not denied or destroyed. 

7. Ver. 19. Only he who does God^s will can successfully teach it. 

8. It is bad to be in error. It is terrible to teach it. Teachers should use the utmost: 
care as to what they teach. 

g. Ver. 20. Christ fits for heaven by giving the heavenly character. 

10. He whose reli^on is in forms and creeds alone cannot enter heaven, 

11. Ver. 22. Christ puts a new spirit in the law. Men keep it far better, from love to • 
him. 

12. Vers. 23-25. Religion always reconciles me^ to one another, settles difficulties, 
and quarrels. 

13. It reconciles men to God. 

14. There is no true morality, no acceptable obedience, till the heart is reconciled to • 
God. 



Lesson VII. — February 15, 1880. 
THE TONGUE AND THE TEMPER. — Matt. 5 : 33-48. 

TIME. — In the summer of A.D. 28,— the same as the last two lessons. 

PLACE. — The Mount of Beatitudes; the Horns o£ Hattin, near the Sea of Galilee^. 
on the western shore. 

RULERS. — Tiberius Csesar^ emperor of Rome. Pontius Pilate, governor of Judaea;, 
Herod Antipas, of Galilee ; Herod Philip, of Perea and other parts. . 

INTRODUCTION. 

This lesson is only a further illustration and appreciation of the general principles laid^. 
down by Christ in vers. 17-20. Christ corrects other false interpretations of the law, and 
shows now much higher was the standard of morality that he inculcated than that 
which had hitherto been taught and practised. He gives as an example, ( i) that of the 
law against swearing, vers. 33-37. (2) The law of retaliation, vers. 38-41. (3) The law 
regulating our relations with enemies, vers. 43-47. The 48th verse is the suitiming-up of 
the part of the Sermon on the Mount which is contained in this and the precedinjg lesson. 
It is the complement of vers. 17-20^ and shows how the law is fulfilled in Christ ; and, 
indeed, it is the summing-up of the whole law as given by Moses in the Ten Command-- 
mentSi and interpreted by Christ both by his teaching and example. 
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33- IT Again, ye have heard that it 
hath been said by them of old time,' 
Thou shalt not forswear thyself,* but 
shalt perform unto the Lord thine 
oaths: 

34. But I say unto you,* Swear not 



at all; neither by heaven; for^ it is 
God's throne : 

35. Nor by the earth ; for it is his 
footstool: neither by Jerusalem; for 
it is • the city of the great King. 

36. Neither shalt thou swear by thy 



^ Lev. 19: 19. * Num. 30: a. * Jas. §: za. * Isa. 66: z. Chap. 93: aa. • Bs. 48: a. 



EXPLANATORY. 

33. Hath been said by them (see Lesson VI., ver. 21 ), or, ta them in, [of] old time. In 
the former history of the Jews, when they received the law, arid in their interpretations of it. 
Thou shalt not forswear thyself. Swear falsely — perjure thyself. The Old Testament 
reference seems to he partially to the third commandment (which, however, primarily 
relates to profane sweanng, though perhaps also to perjury), hut more directly to Lev. 19 : 
12. To this, however, is added a second clause, perhaps in substance taken from Deut 
23 : 21, but which seems to have been praaically employed as a gloss on the former, so as 
to render it of more effect. We know from chap. 23 : 16 that the scribes and Pharisees 
declared oaths to be binding or not, according to the supposed sanctity of the object 
sworn by ; and from other evidence it appears that some at least considered both profane 
swearing and perjury to be excusable, provided the oath was not taken in the name of 
God. — CaoJt. Shalt perform (sacredly stand by and fulfil what is engaged in the oath) 
unto the Lord thine oaths ; i.e., oaths made unto the Lord or in the name of the Lord 
were to be kept, but they would say, " Whatever thou shalt swear not to the Lord may be 
transgressed." — Jacobus, Oaths. An oath is a solemn affirmation or declaration, made 
with an appeal to God for the truth of what is affirmed, and imprecating his vengeance, 
and renouncing his favor, if what is affirmed is false. — Barnes. 

34. But / say. The emphasis is on the /. Swear not at all. Our Lord passes so far 
beyond this rule (ver. 3^) that he lays down (including in it the understanding that all oaths 
must be kept if tnade^ for they are all alternately referable to swearing by God) the rule 
of the Christian community, which is. Swear not at all. — Alford. Not a few interpre- 
ters, and even whole Christian communities, as, e.g., the Societv of Friends, see in these 
words, and in Jas. 5: 12, a formal prohibition of all oaths, eitner promissory or eviden- 
tial. — Ellicott. Our Saviour here evidently had no reference to judicial oaths, or oaths 
taken in a court of justice.— iff^zrfr^j-. Judicial oaths ought not to be called *'swearinff." 
If two words were used for two such different things as profane swearing and judicial 
oaths, it would help some consciences. The conduct of our Lord himself in answering the 
adjuration of the liigh priest (chap. 26 : 63, 64), as well as the language of St Paul on 
various occasions (Rom. 1:9. 2 Cor. i : 23. Gal. i : 20; cf» Heb. 6: 16, 17), mav be 
adduced to show that this passage is not intended to forbid an appeal to God on solenm 
occasions. — Cook, The sin which our Lord condemned was the light use of oaths in 
common speech, and with no real thought as to their meaning. Such oaths practically 
involved .irreverence,. and were therefore mconsistent with the fear of God. Practically, it 
must be admitted that the needless multiplication of oaths, both evidential and promis- 
sory, on trivial occasions, has tended, and still tends, to weaken awe and impair men's 
reverence for truth. — £llicott. The more swearing, the more falsehood, says Cole- 

fridge. 19 either hg heaven ; for it ia God's throne. Swearing by heaven is, in fact, 
to swear >by God himself, An oath, as a religious act, consistins in the solemn invoca- 
tion of an omniscient witness to attest the truth of what is uttered, cannot, fipom its very 
nature,. terminate on any creature, much less on a lifeless and material object Swearing 
by -heaven, therefore, either has no meaning, or derives it from the fact that heaven is the 
residence, the court, the throne, of God. — Alexander, Nor by the earth; for it is his 
footstool (quoting Isa. 66: i). Swearing by tAat, therefore, is really swearing by God. 
Neither by Jerusalem ; for it is* the city of the great King (quoting Ps. 48 : 2). The 
capital or royal residence of Jehovah, as the immediate Head of the nation, and owes to 
that relation all its sanctity and even its significancy as an object to be sworn by ; so that 
he who swears by it either swears by G^ or does not swear at all. — Alexander, The 
casuistry of the I'abbis had so darkened the whole subject of oaths, that they had become 
utterly worthless ; and endless refinements opened facilities for any one to break them who 
wished. — Geikie, By thy head • • • canst not make one hair white or black* Thou 
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head, because thou canst not make 
one hair white or black. 

37. But let your communication be. 
Yea, yea; Nay, nay: for whatsoever 
* is more than these cometh of evil, v 



38. % Ye have heard that it hath 
been said,^ An eye for an eye, and a 
tooth for a tooth. 

39. But I say unto you,* That ye 
resist not evil : • but * whosoever shall 



^ Exod. 81 : 34. Lev. 24: 90. Deut. 19: ai. * z Cor. 6: 7. * Deut. 19: tg. t Cor. 5: 13. * Luke 6: 09, 30. 

hast no control over the appearance of gray hairs on thy head — thy head is not thine 
own ; thou swearest, then, by a creature of God, whose destinies and changes are in God*s 
hand ; so that ^ery oath is an appeal to God, And, indeed, men generally reeard it as such 
now, even unconsciously. — Alford. Christ here condemns all those ** half-veiled " blas- 
phemies which, common in our times as in his, are nearly all traceable, historically, to an 
appeal, more or less direct, to the name of God. Thus nearly all the expletives used in 
common and even fashionable life to strengthen or confirm our assertions are degenerate 
oaths, a direct violation of the third commandment as Christ here interprets it. It is no 
answer to this, to say that those who use such phrases do not intend blasphemy by them ; 
frequently those who use more directly the name of God in vain mean nothing oy their 
imprecation. — Abbott, The fact that men swear without thinking is so far from bein^ an 
excuse, that it shows how deeply the sin is inwrought into their natures, how habitual it is. 
It is no longer merely an act of sin, but a nature of sin, which is far worse. — P, ' 

37. But let your communication — " your word," in ordinary intercourse — be. Yea, 
yea ; Nay, nay. ** Let a simple Yes and No suffice, in affirming the truth or the untruth 
of anything" (see Jas. 5: 12, and 2 Cor. i : 17, 18). — Jamieson^ Fausset, and Brown, 
Cometh of evil. The word here translated '*evi1," when coupled with the article as 
it is here, in the Greek though not in our version (6 navffpoc, the evil), sometimes stands for 
the evil one, i.e., Satan (Matt, i^: 19. i John 2 : 13, 14), and is rendered tAe wicked one. 
This signification here would be in accordance with Jas. 3:6. In the other and more 
general sense, it is true that all swearing, genteel or otherwise, comes of evil^ i.e., of an 
underlying consciousness that simple assertion is not enough, that our word is not to be 
trusteo. If truth were perfect, there would be no occasion to emphasize our assertions by 
such appeals ; and in point of fact, falsehood and profanity generally are close compan- 
ions. — Abbott. See Illustrative, No. I. 

38. An eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth. The law of retaliation (Exod. 21 : 24) 
was a judicial rule, righteous in itself, and especially necessary in the East. Introduced 
to do away with the private revenge, so common in the time ot Moses (intended to allay 
rather than to stimulate anger ; as a limit to vindictiveness, not a license. — Augustine), 
it had been perverted into a warrant for retaliation of everv kind. Our Lord teaches that 
while this rule is correct in law, our personal conduct should be governed by a very differ- 
ent principle. — Schaff, The same principle, viz., that the punishment should b« «j the 
offence, and determined by it, is found in the laws of Solon of Greece, in the laws of the 
twelve tables of Rome, and others. On the other hand, the laws of Draco (7th century 
B.C.), punished every crime, even petty theft and idleness, with death ; and those of Eng- 
land, A.D. 1600, 263 crimes in the same manner; while those of Moses provided capital 
punishment but for 12 crimes. — Abbott, The Pharisees thought it no injustice nor irreli- 
gion to prosecute the severest retaliation or revenge ; so that at the same time their outward 
man might be a saint, and their inward man a devil. No care at all was had to curb the 
unruliness of anger, or the exorbitance of desire. Among all their sacrifices they never 
sacrificed so mucn as one lust. — Robert South, 

39. Resist not evil. " Wrong," or "the evil man.'' The meaning and limitations of 
this are clearly perceived from its being an interpretation of ver. 38, and from the examples 
which follow. It refers to the revengeful spirit, and our personal dealings with men. It 
does not refer to efforts to stop the ravages of evil, by law, and by punishments, or efforts 
for the general good of the community, or defence against violence. But this is the Chris- 
tian law in all personal matters, in injuries to ourselves. We are to overcome evil with 
good : we are not to revenge, not to retaliate, but to do good to our enemies. Even if they 
must be punished, it must \i^ for their good. Smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him 
the other. Our Lord's own meek yet dignified bearing, when smitten rudely on the cheek 
(John iS : 22, 23), and not literally presenting the other, is the best comment on these 
words. It is the preparedness after one indignity, not to invite but to submit meekly to 
another, without retaliation, which this strong language is meant to convey. — y, F, and B, 
The everlasting rule is, that thou render good for thy brother's evil ; the shape in which 
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smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to I 41. And whosoever shall ^ compel 



him the other also. 

40. And if any man will sue thee 
at the law, and take away thy coat, 
let him have thy cloak also. 



k 



thee to go a mile, go with him twain. 

42. ^ Give to him that asketh thee,' 
and from him that would borrow of 
thee turn not thou away. 



* Chap. 28: 32. Mark 15: 21, * Prov. 21: 26. * Deut. 15: 8, 10. Ps. 37: 26. Luke 6: 34, 45. 

thou shalt render iX^lcrue shall prescribe. — Trench. Christian love must make us bear 
twice as much as the world, in its injustice, could demand. — Schaff. 

40. Sue thee, take away (i.e., in pledge for a debt, see Exod. 22 : 36), thy coat . . . 
have thy cloak. This verse may be thus rendered : " If any man desires to go to law with 
thee, and (by so doing) to take away thy coat (the inner garment or tunic), let thy cloak (the 
more expensive upper garment) also go to him." The "cloak " was frequently used as a 
covering at night, and according to the Mosaic law (Exod. 20 : 26, 29) could not be retained 
as a pledge over night Rather give up even what the law cannot seize, than cherish a vin- 
dictive spirit. Christians ought not to be those " desiring to go to law." Such often har- 
bor vengeance while they speak of justice. — Schaff. It is noticeable that the tendency of 
Christianity has been, first, to lesson personal resistance to evil, and, second, to discourage 
lawsuits ; and, while the commentators have difficulty with this passage. Christian lawyers 
constantly advise their clients, cts matter of worldly wisdom^ to submit to almost any injustice 
rather than to involve themselves in a lawsuit. So far has this conviction gone, that the 
abolition of all laws for the collection of debt, except in cases of fraud, is seriously consid- 
ered by able jurists in this country. — Abbott. To go to law is for two persons to kindle a 
iire at their own cost to warm others, and singe themselves to cinders. — Bentham. 

41. Compel thee to go a mile, go* with him twain. We learn from coins and 
inscriptions that the couriers in the service of the Roman government had the privilegfe of 
travelling through the provinces free of expense, and of calling on the villagers to forward 
their carriages and baggage to the next town. Under a despotic government this became 
a cruel grievance. Every Roman of high rank claimed the same privilege : the horses 
were unyoked from the plough to be harnessed to the rich man's carriage. It was the 
most galling injustice which the provinces suffered. Our Lord could give no stronger 
exhortation to patient humility than by advising his Syrian hearers, instead of resenting 
the demand for one stage's "vehiculation," to go willingly a second time. — Eclectic Review. 
The thing demanded is a readiness to submit to unreasonable demands of whatever kind, 
rather than raise quarrels, with all the evils resulting from them. — y. F. and B. 

42. Give to him that asketh thee. That which the words really tea(5h as the ideal of 
the perfect life which we ought to aim at is the loving and the giving temper, which sees 
in every request made to us the expression of a want of some kind, which we are to consider 
as a call to thoughtful inquiry how best to meet the want, giving what is asked for if we 
honestly believe that it is really for the good of him who as^, giving something else if that 
would seem to be really better for him. Rightly understood, the words do not bid us idly 
give alms to the idle or the impostor ; and St. Paul's rule, " If a man will not work, neither 
let him eat" (2 Thess. 3: 10), is not a departure from the law of Christ, but its truest 
application and fulfilm©nt — Ellicott. From him that would borrow of thee. Be ready 
and glad to lend a helping hand to all within your reach. Do not try to escape being 
asked. The joy of the Christian's life is to give, and to help all the people he can in all 
the ways he can. — /*. The force of the precept depends on its connection with the Jew- 
ish law, which forbade not only what we call usury, i.e., excessive interest, but all interest 
on loans where debtor and creditor alike were Israelites (Exod. 22: 25. Lev. 25: 37). 
Cases where the business of the world calls for loans, not for the relief of want^ but as a 
matter of commercicU convenience^ lie obviously outside the range of the precept. — Ellicott. 
la considering the significance of this entire passage respecting retaliation, it is to be 
remembered (i) that Christ, throughout this sermon, inculcates principles for the govern- 
ment of the individual, not of the community ; and that, therefore, it does not affect, except 
indirectly, the right or duty of the community to use force in protecting itself or its mem- 
bers from evil. (2) That it does not affect the question of the right of the community to 
overturn a tyrannical government, and substitute another and more just in its stead. (3) 
That it does not necessarily deny the right or duty of one to use force, if need, be, m 
defending others intrusted to his protection, as the husband his wife, or the father his 
child. (4) That it inculcates the spirit in which the disciple of Christ is to receive injuries 
personal to himself. — Abbott, 
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43. T Ye have heard that it hath 
been ^id/ Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor, and hate thine enemy.* 

44. But I say unto you,' Love your 
enemies, bless them that curse you, 
do good to them that hate you,* and 



pray for them which despitefully use 
you, and persecute you ; 

45. •That ye may be the children 
of your Father which is in heaven : 
for he maketh his sun to rise on 
the evil and on the good, and • send- 



1 LeY. 19: x8. * Comp. Deut. 93: 6. * Luke 6: 37. * Luke 33: 34. Acu 7: 60. ■ Luke 6: 35. > Acts 

14: 17. 

43. Thou Shalt love thy neighbor. (See Lev. 19 : 18.) The original precept referred 
to Israelites, and obedience to it helped to keep them distinct from other nations. But the 
Pharisees, to increase the distance between the Jews and Gentiles, added the converse 
precept, and hate thine enemy, meaning by "enemy" the Gentiles (comp. Deut. 23 : 6). 
Latin authors speak of this as a distinctive feature of the Jewish character. Personal 
hatred also was probably justified by this assumed meaning of the words of Moses. Our 
Lord (" a light to lighten the Gentiles ") opposes this interpretation. (Whom he meant by 
" neighbor," we learn from Luke 10: 27, f.i.) — Schaff, 

44. Love your enemies. A law of the heart, not of conduct merely. It means more 
than bless, do good, pray for ; it is interpreted by God*s love for us when we were yet 
enemies ; and it is quite consistent with the utmost abhorrence of their wrong-doing, from 
which by love we seek to redeem them. — Abbott, It is the great duty of Christians to love 
their enemies. We must commend that which is amiable, even in our enemies. We must 
have compassion for them and good-will toward them. We must answer their revilings 
with courtesy. — Henry. We are not required to regard with precisely the same feeling a 
Christian brother and an openly profane and profligate person, a generous benefactor and 
a malignant inveterate enemy. It is not possible to cherish the same tender regard for 
strangers as for "those of our own household," the same gratitude to enemies as to bene- 
factors, the same esteem for the bad as for the good ; but we are sincerely to wish all men 
well, even our enemies : we are to desire their good ; we are, as we have opportunity, to 
promote their happiness. — y. Brown, Love as God loves, regardless of merit and 01 the 
reciprocity of love ; loving because you would be like God, loving because God has first 
lovedyou. — Vaughn. This precept alone is a sufficient proof of the holiness of the gospel, 
and of the truth of the Christian religion. — Quesnel, Bless them that curse you. Seek 
God*s blessing on those who call down upon you God's curses. — Abbott, Do good to 
them that hate you. (A better proof of love than good words.) Do good to their 
bodies, estates, names, families, and especially to their souls. It was said of Archbishop 
Cranmer, that the way to make him a friend was to do him an ill turn ; so many did he 
serve who had disobliged him. — Henry. Pray for them that despitefully use you. 
"Despitefully" means malignant hatred, violent angry malice. Circumstances may 
preclude acts which would be rejected, and words that would be met with scorn ; but the 
prayer that they, too, may be delivered from the evil which has been their curse is always 
in our power, and in so praying we are drawing near to the mind of God, and asking that 
our wills may be as his. — Ellicott, The best commentary on these matchless counsels is 
the bright example of Him who gave them. (See I Pet 2: 21-24; and^ Rom. 12: 20, 
2^ I Cor. 4: 12. I ^et.^j j9.) But thoueh such precepts were never bJef ore expresset 
— perhaps not even conceiv6TlP-^"^th such breadth, precision, and sharpness as here, our 
Lord is here only the incomparable Interpreter of a law in force from the beginning ; and 
this is the only satisfactory view of the entire strain of this discourse. — ^JC F, and B, 

45. Ye may be the children of your Father in heaven. Because like him in charac- 
ter and in actions, and hence will be like him in joy. — Barnes, Such action proves, not 
makes, the sonship. — Schaff, The more we lift ourselves above the world's view of the 
duty and expediency of revenge and exclusive dealing, into the mind with which the 
righteous Judge, strong and patient, who is provoked every day, yet does good to the un- 
thankful and evil, the more firmly shall we assure, and the more nobly illustrate, our place 
as sons in his family, as having entered into the kingdom of heaven. — Alford, One chief 
feature of the teaching in the Gospels is found in the word Father, Jesus appears among 
men in the character ot the Son. His first spoken word utters the consciousness of that 
relation. The whole course of his teaching tends to the intertwining of his own relation to 
God with that of his disciples, which is finally expressed on the eve of his departure : " My 
Father and your Father, my God and your God." — T, D, Bernard^ D,D, Maketh his 
sun to shine on the evil and on the good ; whose love of benevolence is universal and 
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First Quakter, 



eth rain on the just and on the un- 
just. 

46. ^For if ye love them which 
love you, what reward have ye? do 
not even the publicans. the same? 

47. And if ye salute your brethren 



only, what do ye more than others ?/ 
do not even the publicans so ?• 

48. Be *ye therefore perfect, even 
as your Father which is in heaven is 
perfect. 



^ Luke 6: 3a. > Gen. 6: 9. Chap. 19: 21. z Cor. a: 6. Ph3. 3: 15. Col. z: 38; 4: za. Jas. z: 4; 3: a. 

not measured by the desert of the persons on whom he showers his providential favors. 
Christ here teaches the power and providence of God in nature, as well as his character 
diXovfi.''^ Schaff, Sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust. Not lightly was that 
emblem chosen to express the impartial goodness of heaven, the emblem of the falling 
rain, which — like all the good gifts of nature, and unlike man — judges none, but descends 
for the slave and for his tyrant ; for the strong and for the weak ; for him with many fields, 
and for him with one ; for man and for be.ast, sublimely indifferent except to benefit all. — 
Daily Telegraph. He imparts to all alike, but all do not receive alike : men may sit in 
darkness in spite of the sun, or suffer hunger for idleness in spite of the rain, or become 
lost souls in spite of God's love that would save all. 

46. Publicans. This race, of men, so frequently mentioned as the objects of hatred 
and contempt among the Jews, and coupled with sinners, were not properly ih^ pttblicanSf 
who were wealthy Romans, of the rank of knights, farming the revenues of the provinces ; 
but their underlings^ heathens or renegade Jews, who usually exacted with recklessness and 
cruelty. " The Talmud classes them with thieves and assassins, and regards their repent- 
ance as impossible." In interpreting these verses we must carefully give the persons 
spoken of their correlative value and meaning : ve^ Christians, sons of God, these "public 
cans " or " Gentiles^'* men of this world, actvated by worldly motives, — what thank have ye 
in being like them ? — Alford, 

47. If ye salute your brethren only. The prominence of salutation in the social life 
of the East gives a special vividness to this precept. To utter the formal " Peace be with 
you," to follow that up with manifold compliments and wishes, was to recognize those 
whom men saluted as friends and brothers. But this the very heathen did {heathen^ rather 
thm pudlicanSf being the true reading): were the followers of Christ to be content with 
copying heathen customs.' — Alford. Christians must do to «//, to enemies, to the worst 
of men, what the heathen did to their friends. Superior conduct will prove the superior 
reli^on. What do ye more than others ? I. Disciples have to do more than others — i. 
Maintain the Christian life ; 2. Extend the cause of Christ II. They are able to do more 
than others — i. They are in alliance with God ; 2. They have more light 'and knowledge ; 
3. They have more moral power. III. More expected of them than of others — i. By their 
Saviour ; 2. By the world ; 3. By their own consciences. — Biblical Museum, 

48. Be ye therefore perfect. Rather, complete. The first reference is to complete- 
ness in love to others; to an all-embracing, instead of a narrow, exclusive affection. — 
Schaff. The word perfect never signifies in New-Testament usage sinlessness, but comple- 
tion in Christian character; in contrast with a half -finished and partial character, — a 
character that is Christian in some parts and worldly and selfish in others. " The ancient 
statutes," says Christ in effect, " forbade murder, adultery, false swearing, cruelty in revenge, 
A complete obedience embraces the whole man, and brings the spirit as well as the mem- 
bers under allegiance to these laws. The ancient statute commanded love to your neigh- 
bor : the spirit of that statute requires love to all mankind. In brief, one may be an imper- 
fect, but one cannot be a partial, Christian. He may obey Christ imperfectly, but he 
cannot obey in part and disobey in part. God requires perfection of his disciples as the 
wise teacher continually holds perfection before his pupils; not condemning those who 
fall short (see Rom. 8:1), but not allowing them to rest satisfied with incomplete attain- 
ment. — Abbott, To be perfect is simply the sum of the commandments and of all duty. 
Christ could not teach his disciples that they could leave any part of it out. 



LIBRARY REFERENCES. 

Tract, by American Tract Society, " The Swearer's Prayer." On verses 38-46 there are 
some capital illustrations, too long to quote here, in " Arvine's Religious Anecdotes," No. 
159 (f), "William Ladd and his Neighbor;" and 160 (h), "A Christian Colony," by 
Mrs. Lydia Maria Child. Sermons by Robert Hall, and N. Emmons, on swearing. On 
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love to enemies, see sermons by Emmons, South, Tillotson, Massillon. On vers. 46, 47, 
doing more than others, see Secker*s '* Nonesi^h Professor." On verse 4S, Robertson's 
sermons, Series j. 

ILLUSTRATIVE. 

1. Profanity. Ver. 37. Men always lose faith in that which they take lighthr on their 
tongues. . And this is the reason why God holds up the Third Commandment, *' Thou shalt 
not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain." This is the deadly nature of profanity. 
Because to take God's name in vam is to raise up an arm^ of doubts. Oaths are like the 
dragons' teeth sown by Cadmus of old : from tnem sprmg a harvest of armed ciants of 
doubt and unbelief. There is no possible way in which you can more make God seem a 
myth, an unreality, and destroy his power over men, than by taking his name lightly on the 
lips. — P, in sermon on Faith, 

II. Revenge hurts both offerer and sufferer ; as we see in a bee which in her anger 
loseth her sting, and lives' a drone ever after. — Bishop Hall. ^ 

III. Lrove your enemies. — It is recorded of a Chinese emperor, that on being 
apprised of his enemies having raised an insurrection in one of the distant provinces, he 
said to his officers, " Come foflow me, and we will auickly destroy them." He marched 
forward, and the rebels submitted upon his approacn. All now thought that he would 
take the most signal revenge, but were surprised to see the captives treated with mildness 
and humanity. ** How 1 " cried the first minister, *'is this the manner in which you fulfil 
your promise ? Your royal word was given that your enemies should be destroyed ; and, 
behold, you have pardoned them all, and even caressed some of them ! " — "I promised," 
replied the emperor, with a generous air, " to destroy my enemies ; I have fulfilled my 
word, for, see, they are enemies no longer ; I have vasA^ friends of them." — British Work* 
man* 

PRACTICAL. 

z. The morality of Christ is not less stridt, but more strict, than that of the law. 

2. Vers. 33-37* Profanity is the most useless and ill paid of all sins. 

3. Profanity is the tribute which Satan's servants pay to their master, the profession of 
their allegiance. 

4. Profanity is as vulgar as it is wicked, a cowardly, ungentlemanly vice. 

5. All light and trivial speaking of God and sacred things is a very great evil, and 
destroys the power of sacred things over the soul. 

6. The simple assertion of a good man is worth more than the oaths of a world of bad 
men. 

7. There is a sociality in sins, they seldom dwell alone : swearing goes naturally with 
other vices. 

8. Vers. 38-41. The only power that can overcome evil is good. (Rom. 12 : 19-21.) 

9. To fight evil with evk makes two evils instead of one, and cures none. 

10. Ver. 42. The desire of the Christian is always to give^ to help, to lend, to make 
otl^ers happy, 

11. Ver. 44. It is easy to love those who love us, or to think we do. The /»^^ of 
love is to love where it is hard to love ; to love enemies, the unthankful, the- unworthy. 

12. Ver. 45. God's children must be like him. There is no other /r^ that we are his 
children. 

13. God gives many things to all alike, but men do not use them alike : they can raise 
thistles or wheat, thorns or flowers, with his rain, and do deeds of love or hate in his sun- 
shine. 

14. Ver. 47. Christians ought to do more than others, i. They have received more. 
2. They profess more. 3. They expect more. 4. They are more. — Seeker's Nonesuch 
JPro/essor, 

15. The religion that makes its disciples best is the best 

z6. Ver. 48. Every true Christian longs and strives to be perfect, or he is not a Chris- 
tian at all. . ^ 

Lesson VIII. — February 22, 1880. 
GIVING AND PRAYING. — Matt. 6: 1-13. 

TIME. — In the summer of A.D. 28, near the middle of our Lord's ministry. 
PLrACB. — The Mount of Beatitudes, or Horns of Hattin, about the centre of the 
west coast of the Sea of Galilee. 

SS 



Matt. 6 : 1-13. LESSON VIII. First Quarter. 

RULERS. — Tiberius Caesar, emperor of Roman Empire. Pontius Pilate, governor 
of Judaea ; Herod Antipas, of Gaililee. 

INTRODUCTION. 

In these verses Christ draws a broad and palpable line of distinction between wne seem- 
ing and the real in religion. The portraits of the mere pretenders, and the genuinely good, 
are here sketched b)^ the hand of Infallibility itself : every line, feature, and hue is true to 
life. Mark their points of agreement, and their points of contrast. 

I. Their Points of Agreement. — Not in motive or spirit, but exclusively in features 
of external conduct. Christ intimates that both givey that both pray, that both fast, that both 
are rewarded, 

II. Their Points of Dissimilarity. — The religion of the one derives its motives from 
many that of the other from God. — David Thomas, D.D.^ Genius of the Gospels, The three 
leading manifestations of practical piety are here given: almsgiving {vers. 2-4) , prayer 
(vers. J- 1 5), Siiid fasting (vers. 17, 18), as performed by hypocrites and by the subjects of 
Christ^ kingdom. — Schaff, The Pharisees imagined that they had reached the highest 
eminence in these three phases of spiritual life ; while their spirit of bondage and hypoc- 
risy entirely destroyed the spiritual character of these works, and morally placed them on 
a level with the saddest and most sinful perversions of the heathen. — Lange, 



I. Take heed that ye do not ycjur 
t_jdmsJbefore men, to be seen of them : 
otherwise ye have no reward of your 
Father which is in heaven. 



2. Therefore, when thou doest thine 
alms, do not sound a trumpet before 
thee, as the hypocrites do in the syna- 
gogues and in the streets, that they 
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I. Take heed. For the danger of ostentation in religion is one that must be watched 
against, one that easily ensnares the unwary disciple. — Abbott, That ye do not your 
alms. The better MSS. give righteousness, and obviously with a far truer meaning, as the 
wider word which branches off afterwards into the three heads of alms, fasting, prayer. 
The Greek version of the LXX. often renders the Hebrew word for righteousness by 
" 2\xii%P — Ellicott, Righteousness is upright and pious conduct generally, which this first 
verse describes, and which is followed by a statement of the threefold manifestation of 
that righteousness. — Lange. Befdre men, to be seen of them. The one radical per- 
version of religious life consists in the desire to appear before men. — Lange, It is the 
motive, and not the fact of publicity, that vitiates the action. The high ideal of the disciple 
of Christ is to let his light shine "before men '* (the self-same words are used in Matt 5 : 
16, as here), and yet to be indifferent to their praise or even their opinion. — Ellicott, A 
man may do his good deeds before men, but not in order to be seen by them ; and a man 
may do them not before men, but in order to be seen by them. — Chrysostom. Otherwise 
(or else), i.e., if your object is human applause. No reward of your Father. Not, no 
reward, but no Tevra.rd/rom God, They who do righteousness for public applause receive 
public applause, i.e., the very reward for which they strive. (Sometimes they do. — P.) — 
Abbott, The act is not done to and for him, and therefore (speaking after the manner of 
men) he looks on it as having no claim to payment. — Ellicott. 

a. When thou doest thine alms. Alms here means acts of kindness to the poor, — 
the giving of money, food, clothing, or any such supply to the destitute. The history of 
the word " alms " is singularly interesting. In the original meaning of the Greek it was the 
quality of mercy. The practice of the Hellenistic Tews limited the word {eleemosyna) to 
money -gifts. It passed with this meaning into the European languages, in various forms, 
** aumone," " almose," and at last the word of six syllables and rich fulness of meaning 
contracts and collapses into our modem English ** alms." — Ellicott, Almsgiving is abun- 
dantly enforced as a religious duty both in the Old and the New Testaments. — Abbott. 
Whilst you cannot argue the genuineness of a man's religion from the fact of his almsgiving, 
because the hypocrite gives ** alms," you can argue the worthlessness of a man's religion 
from the neglect of his almsgiving. — Thomas, Do not sound a trumpet. Many com- 
mentators think that these words are to be taken literally, and that the Pharisees gathered 
the poor together by sounding a trumpet. Others connect it with the modern custom of 
beggars in the East, who blow the trumpet before the person from whom they expect help. 
It means simply, Do not call attention in any way to your gifts. A trumpet was sounded 
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may have glory of men. * Verily I say 
unto you, *^They have their reward. 

3. But when thou doest alms, let 
not thy left hand know what thy right 
hand doeth : 

4. That thine alms may be in se- 
cret : • and thy Father which seeth in 



secret himself shall reward thee open- 

5. % And when thou prayest, thou 
shalt not be as the hypocrites ar^ : 
for they love to pray standing in the 
synagogues and in the comers of the 
streets, that they may be seen of men. 



^ Vefaet 6, x6. * Luke 6; 94. * Venes 6, z8. 



before official personages to call attention to them ; hence self-laudation and display are 
meant. . — Schoff, Hypocrites, pretenders, dissemblers, false characters. The term was first 
used for statue actors^ who often wore m^ks, and whose business it was to act a false part, 
to assume the character of another, and counterfeit his conduct. — Jacobus, In the sjna- 
g^ogues ... in the streets. Synagogues were the Jewish churches. Alms were specially 
distributed in the synagogues or places of religious concourse. The poor would flock there, 
naturally hoping for charities from the good. In the apostles' time collections for the 
poor ancl needy formed part of the worship on the sabbath. The streets^ also, at the cor- 
ners, and where roads met, served as a resort ; and there, amongst the crowd, the utmost 
ostentation was shown by the proud and heartless donors. — Jacobus, They have their 
reward. The reputation of being charitable ; and, as this applause was all they wished, 
there is of course no further reward to be looked for or obtained.— ^^nf^j. 

3. Let not thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth.- Simply a pithy enforce- 
ment of the doctrine. Compare with it the Eastern proverb, *' If thou doest any good, cast 
it into the sea : if the fish shall not know it, the Lord knows it ; " or the rabbinical maxim, 
" He who gives in secret is greater than Moses himself ; " or the saying of Dryden, ** The 
secret pleasure of a generous act is the great man's great bribe." For illustration of this 
precept, see Ruth 2: 15-17. — Abbott, But when thou (a child of God) doest alms. 
Let it not be with ostentation, but keep it rather, so far at least as the act of giving will 
admit, a secret from the world.— .SVirVr. 

4. That. '* In order that.'* The mode should be chosen with a view to secrecy. In 
secret. More than ** secretly." Litemlly, ** In the hidden " (place). —A-^x^ Here again 
we have a principle, rather than a rule. Publicity may be a duty (but seeking publicity 
never is), especially in public work. But this — gifts for schools, hospitals, and the like — 
is hardly contemplated in the word " alms," which refers rather to acts of mercy, to cases 
of individual suffering. — Ellicott, Thy Father which seeth in secret. Or, who is ever 
present, and knows all. Shall reward thee. The terms differ from those applied to the 
hypocrites. The idea there is of hire: the hypocrites have received that for which they 
worked. God gives this reward, "of grace, not of works." — Schaff, It is not a money 
reward, but a nobler spirit, a higher life, a more peaceful conscience, a becoming more 
consciously the child of God ; and this will appear opeftly. Openly. This is omitted in 
some MSS. and ancient versions, and Ellicott says "that the aadition weakens and lowers 
the force of the truth afisserted." It is not necessarily in this way, " openly," that God re- 
wards his servants, nor do the words point only to the reward ot the last great day. The 
reward is at once immediate, and, it may be, secret, — the hidden manna, the joy with which 
a stranger doth not intermeddle, and which no man taketh from us. — Ellicott, 

5. When thou prayest. The same rule is now applied to prayer, which from its very 
nature is addressed to God, not man ; so that whoever acts as if tne latter were the case 
thereby proves himself a h)rpocrite, a mere performer, one who acts the part of a true wor- 
shipper of God, but in his heart is courting the applause of man. When thou prayest; 
assuming that they would pray, and must pray, not merely in obedience to a positive com- 
mand, nor even as a necessary means of spiritual growth, but as a vital function of the new 
life, which can no more be dispensed with, than the body can live without breath or with- 
out blood. — Alexander, Standing in the sjmagogues. The Jewish custom, more or 
less prevalent throughout the East, and for a time retained at certain seasons in the Chris- 
tian Church, was to pray standing, with outstretched, uplifted hands, and there was nothing 
in the attitude as such that made it an act of ostentatious devotion ; nor would there have 
been any ostentation in thus joining in the common prayer of the congregation assembled 
in the synagogue. What our Lord's words point to was the custom of going into the 
synagogue, as men go now into the churches of Latin Christendom, to offer private devo- 
tion (as, e.g., in the parable of the Pharisee and the publican), and of doing this so as to 
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Verily I say unto you, They have their 
reward. 

6. But thou, when thou prayest, 
enter ^ into thy closet, and when thou 
hast shut thy door^ pray to thy Father 



which is m 
which seeth 
thee openly. 



secret; and thy Father 
in secret shall reward 



7. But when ye pray, use not vain 
repetitions, as the heathen do: for 
they think that they shall be heard* 
for their much speaking.* 

8. Be not ye therefore like unto 
them : * for your Father knoweth what 
things ye have need of„ before ye ask 
him. 



1 Isa. 96: 90. * Comp. X Kings z8: a6, 29. * Ecd. 5: a. * Ver. 3a. 



attract notice, the worshipper standing apart as if absorbed in prayer, while secretly glan- 
cing round to watch the impression which he might be making on others who were looking 
on. — ElUcott, In the comers of the streets — in the broad ways. The word here 
used is not that found in ver. 2. The h3rpocrites would purposely be in such conspicuous 
places at the fixed hours of prayer. The fashion of airmg piety in this way has not died 
out. — Schaff, 

6. Enter into thy closet ; i.e., a place of retirement. The little room on the housetop 
of an Eastern dwelling, used for such purposes. *' Thy " implies that the place is one 
where the person can secure privacy. — Schaff* The wnole gist of the caution is in the 
words, " that they may he seen of men»^ If one makes an ostentation of his secret prayer, 
he violates the spivit of this law : if he prays in public places, but in secrecy of heart and 
feeling, he obeys its spirit — Abbott, Reward thee openly. The holy life, the lovely 
spirit, the good deeds, the answers to prayer, will prove to the world that you have secret 
communion with God. 

7. Use not vain repetitions. The original word literally means to stammer; hence, 
to repeat often the same word or syllable, after the manner of a stammerer. The precept 
is directed against the superstitious repetition of a mechanical form in the hope of being 
better heard by God, which is the point of Elijah's taunt to the prophets of Baal (i Kings 
18 : 27). Our Lord's own example sanctions the earnest use both of long and of repeated 
prayers. (See Luke 6: 12. Matt 26: 44.) — Cook, The heathen; i.e., the individual 
Gentiles. The same usage prevails largely among the adherents of all false religions. — 
Schaff, For they think that they shall be heard for their much speaking. This 
notion is but one form of the wide-spread heathen error, which has also founa its way 
into the Christian world, that religion, and especially that prayer or worship, is rather a 
magical charm than a rational or reasonable service, and that its effect will bear propor- 
tion to the quantity, and hence the value of mere repetition. It has often been remarked 
that in corrupted Christian churches one of the earliest and worst perversions of the truth 
is the adoption of the very error which our Lord here describes as heathenish. — Alexander,, 
Any mere saying of prayers ^ in distinction from praying from the heart, is here forbidden. 

8. Be not ye therefore like unto them. Be not like them^ is in Greek still stronger 
from the passive form and meaning of the verb, be not likened (or assimilated) to them, i.e., 
by your own act, or by voluntarily following their example. — Alexander, For your 
Father knoweth what things ye have need of. Our prayers do not tell '* our Father " 
of our needs, but simply confess our consciousness of them, and our trust that he can 
and will supply them. Both of these feelings must precede answer to prayer. Hence the 
reason holds good against vain repetitions, not against childlike petitions. — Schaff, Why^ 
theny pray ? Because God wills it (Ezek. 36 : 37) ; it forms in us the wish, it prepares us 
to receive what he is willing to grant ; it strengthens us, because it brings us into com- 
munion with Him who is our strength ; it is due to him, as well as needed by ourselves, — 
Abbott. Prayer is the great means of communion with God. Most of our acquaintance 
with persons is through mutual needs, or mutual objects for consultation. One hopr uf 
deep need, or one single great end to be sought for together, will ^ve more real acquaintance 
than years of mere seeing one another. So our needs are satisfied, and our duties done 
through prayer, that so we may become acquainted with God. It is Jacob's ladder to 
God. — P, rrayer is the preparation and the enlargement of the heart for the receiving of 
the divine gift ; which, indeed, God is always prepared to give, but we are not always pre- 
pared to receive. — Trench, Prayer is not designed to inform God, but to give man a 
sight of his misery, to humble his heart, to excite his desire, to inflame his faith, to animate 
his hope, to raise his soul toward heaven, and to put him in mind that there is his Father, 
his counfry, his inheritance. — Quesnel, J 
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9. ^ After this manner therefore 
pray ye : Our Father which art in 
heaven, ' Hallowed be thy name. 



10. 'Thy kingdom come. *Thy 
will be done in earth, . as it is in 
heaven. 



^ Luke zz: a-4. > Isa. 09: 33. 



Comp. X Pet. 3: X5. * Comp, chap. 4: 
Acts ax : 14. 



X7. * Chap. a6: 4a. Luke aa: 4a. 



The Lord's Prayer. — The literature upon this prayer would of itself make a library. 
For eighteen centuries the Christian Church has been studying xK,^^ Abbott, 

9. After this manner therefore pray ye. KpcUtern or specimen of the true form of 
Christian prayer is given : hence other prayers are not only allowed, but required. Two 
forms of this prayer exist (see Luke 11 : 2-4). — Schaff* In this prayer our Lord shows 
his disciples how an infinite variety of wants and requests can be compressed into a few 
humble petitions. It embodies every possible desire of a praying heart, a whole world 
of spiritual requirements; yet all m the most simple, conaensed, and humble form, 
resembling, in this respect, a pearl on which the light of heaven plays. — Lange, This 
prayer contains four great general sentiments, which constitute the very soul of religion, — 
sentiments which are the germs of all holy deeds in all worlds. First, Filiai reverence, 
God is addressed not as the great unknown, not as the unsearchable governor, byt as a 
father, the most intelligible^ attractive^ and transforming name. Secondly, Divine loyalty, 
" Thy kingdom come.** Thirdly, Conscious dependence, " Give us this day," &c. Fpurthlv, 
Unbounded confidence, "For thine is the power," &c. — Dr, Thomas's Genius of toe 
Gospels, Our. The prayer is a fraternal one. He saith not. My Father, as if praying for 
himself only, but Our Father, as embracing in one prayer all who are known as brethren 
in Q,\irvsX,'^At»gustine, Our Father. This was a form of address almost unknown to 
the old covenant, now and then hinted at, as reminding the children of their rebellion 
(Isa. 1 : 2. Mai. i : 6), or mentioned as a last resource of the orphan and desolate creature 
(Isa. 63 : 16) ; but never brought out in its fulness, as indeed it could not be, till He was 
come by whom we have received the adoption of sons. — Alford, Nowhere in literature, 
outside of the Bible, and that which has been inspired by the Bible, is to be found a 
recognition of the truth that the relation of a father to his child, and the government of a 
father over his child, that is, the government of a personal, providing, sympathizing love, 
is the best symbol for the interpretation of the relations between God and man. — Abbott, 
The very preface to the Lord's Prayer is a denial of Atheism, Pantheism, and Deism, since 
it recognizes a God, a personal God, who is our Father through Christ — Schaff, Let any 
one who wishes to contrast modern philosophy and the religion of Jesus essay, a prayer to 
"the Inscrutable Power," or "the Infinite," or "the Ultimate Cause," or the "Uncondi- 
tional," the common appellations which rationalism employs. — Abbott. Thus our text 
gives us God for Father, man for brother, heaven for character. Thus, too, in these 
three words, Our Heavenly Father, is infolded all theology and all practice. — Boardman, 
Which art in heaven. If the Father is heavenly, so let man, his child, be. — Boardman, 
No closeness of relationship with God brings him down to our level. He remains far 
above us; "our Father" indeed, but "our Father in heaven.^'* — Tulloch, Hallowed be 
thy name. The name of God is God himself as made known to men. — Boardman, 



** Hallowed " means made holy In this case it can only mean recognized, treated as 
sacred, and thus glorified. — Sc/iaff, The first expression of thought in the pattern prayer 
is not the utterance of our wants and wishes, but that the name of God — that which sums 
up all our thoughts of God — should be "hallowed;" be to us and all men as a conse- 
crated name, not lightly used in trivial speech, or rash assertion, or bitterness of debate, 
but the object of awe and love and adoration.— ^///r^//. 

10. Thy kingdom come. The word kingdom here means reign. The petition is the 
expression of a wish that God may reign everywhere ; that his laws may be obeyed ; and 
especially that the gospel of Christ may be advanced everywhere, till the world shall be 
filled with his glory. — Barnes, How can we sincerely offer this petition if we are not 
working and giving to help on the coming of that kingdom? — P, Thy will be done in 
earth. His will respecting ixa^ in God's providential dealings (Luke 22 : 42. Acts 21 : 14) ; 
i^us, in our daily life (John 6 : 38; 17 : i8. Eph. 6:6); in us, by the conformity of our 
character to the divine image (John 17 : 23. Rom. 12 : 2}. Observe that this is much 
more than a mere submission to the will of God. It is the expression of the pre-eminent 
desire of our souls that God's will, not our own, may be accomplished, and that ours may 
be made subject to it. — Abbott, As it is in heaven. The inhabitants of heaven do the 
will of God universally, perfectly, harmoniously, and with ineffable delight. We are 
^ taught to pray, that all mankind may imitate thev: example ; that the whole race of men, 
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11. *Give us this day our daily 
bread. 

12. And forgive us our debts, as 
we forgive our debtors. 



13. And *lead us not into tempta- 
tion, but deliver us from evil : For 
thine is the kingdom, and the power, 
and the glory, forever. Amen. 



^ Prov. 30: 8. * Chap. 26; 41. Mark 14: 38. Luke 32: 40, 46. 



becoming subjects of Christ, may renounce all sin and wickedness, and obey God^s com- 
mands as the angels obey them. What a change this would be I What an extensive peti- 
tion ! — Scott, 

11. Give us this day our daily bread. The word daily ^ though not an exact transla- 
tion, probably expresses, as nearly as any single word can, the sense. — Cook, " Bread," 
food m general : the form in the Greek hints that it is " ours," i.e., created for our use ; 
" this day " shows that we are to prs^ daily, and to ask neither for riches nor poverty, but, 
with contentment and thankfulness, for the day's portion only. — Schaff, This petition is 
our warrant for carrying to God our physical wants. We are taught to pray for just so 
much bread as is necessary day by day, for our sustenance, leaving all the future in God^s 
Ya^XK^L^,^^ Abbott, Not the bread of icileness, nor of violence, nor of deceit ; but our bread, 
coming down to us like manna from heaven, yet gathered by our own diligence in a busi- 
ness in whose minutest details we are not ashamed to ask God to prosper us. — H, % Van 
Dyke^ D.D, The millionnaire must offer this prayer, not less than the pauper. Money is 
as powerless against flood and drought, frost and fire, rot and grub, as Pharaoh was agamst 
fog and fly, locust and darkness. The first lesson here is dependence on God for every 
blessing. The second lesion is trustfulness {give this day). A third lesson is brotherhood 
{our). Fourth lesson, simplicity of life (daily bread), — Boardman. It includes supplies of 
spiritual food, — food for the hungry heart, food for the mind, food from heaven for the 
soul. Of what use is earthly food without the heavenly ? — P, 

12. Forgive us our debts. Twoparts^ ist, a prayer for forgiveness ; 2d, a standard of 
forgiveness. — Boardman, In Luke another word is used, which reads "trespasses." 
That is here the meaning (see ver. 14). The Scriptures often speak of sin in this light. 
Trespasses, or sins, are debts. Sinners are debtors. They owe God vast amounts of love 
and service, which they have never paid him, and never can pay. To forgive a debt is to 
free the debtor from payment, and blot out the charges against him. God forgives the 
debts or sins of his people, by blotting them out, and not remembering against them their 
iniquities^ of which they repent. — Jacobus, Give and forgive. Such needs to be our 
perpetual appeal to Heaven, long as we remain upon the earth. The one is a cry of want, 
and the other of guilt. — Wm, R, Williams, Every human being is a double deotor : first 
he owes a life of sonship ; and secondly he owes the making good wherein he has failed in 
sonship. No man can do more than his duty, and hence no man can ever pay the debt of 
a single failure in duty. He can only say. Father, forgive. But this forgiveness does not 
go into practical effect, undl it is freely accepted by the debtor : only believe. — Boardman„ 
As we forgive our debtors. The condition and the standard of forgiveness. We must 
be able to say, as it reads in Luke, "for we also' forgive." Our forgiving others will not, 
of itself, save us ; no virtue can atone, and no worship is acceptable with hatred or ill-will 
in our hearts, or wilful quarrels with others (v^r. 23), and no prayer for forgiveness need be 
offered unless we are ready to forgive. — Jacobus, How terrible may this prayer become 
to us if we be unforgiving I — Augustine, 

13. Lead us not into temptation. To tempt means to try, to make trial of, to test, 
to prove. It may be used in a good sense, as well as a bad, — putting to trial, or soliciting 
to sin. All life is a temptation, a probation ; this is the meaning of life. This is a prayer 
of genuine humility and distrust, entreating God to spare us exposure to extraordinary 
trials. — Boardman, He that willingly enters into temptation is already more than half 
fallen. — P. God cannot tempt us (J as. i: 13), i.e., solicit us to evil, but "temptation" 
means also a trial of our moral character ; these trials are under God's control, and his 
Providence may lead us into them, may tv^w permit us to be solicited by evil. This peti- 
tion asks to be preserved from these, and, by implication, to be shtiwn a way of escape. — 
Schaff, But deliver us. Literally, pull out, draw to thyself. From the evil. Either 
from all evil, ox from the evil one^ as the author of all evil, who tempts us. Temptation it- 
self, when endured safely by God's grace, is a means of delivering us from temptation, 
gives us power to resist and overcome. There are no temptations so great, but God's 
grace is aole to give us the victory over them. — P, For. Here is the reason why God 

can answer all this prayer ; why , we can come to him in confi4enQe. Thine. Belonging ta 
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thee, as thy^ right and as thy actual possession. The kin^^dom. The right to reign, and 
actual dominion. The power. The ability to answer these petitions and to grant these 
^ifts, implying absolute omnipotence. Qlory. The acknowledgment or recognition of 
inherent excellence. If the Lord saves us, and answers us, the praise shall be his. For- 
ever; literally, to the ages. Denoting infinite duration. — Alexander. Amen. This is 
a word of Hebrew origin, from a verb signifying to be firm^ secure^ to be true and faithful. 
It is a word expressing consent or stronff approoation, a word of strong asseveration. ^ It 
means verily^ certainly^ so be it It may be proper to remark that this doxology, *' for thine 
is the kingdom," &c., is wanting in many manuscripts, and that its authenticity is doubtful. 
— Barnes, " This prayer, as indeed every prayer, is a letter from earth to heaven. Here 
is the inscription. Our Father ; the place, in heaven ; the contents, in the several errands ; 
the close, for thine is the kingdom ; the seal, Amen ; and, if you will, the date too, thit 
day."^*"^ Matthew Henry, 

LIBRARY REFERENCES. 

There are many volumes on the Lord*s Prayer. George D. Boardman's, " The Model 
Prayer," is one of the latest. Professor Phelps's ** Still Hour " is excellent on the general 
subject. Also Gardner Spring's and W. R. Williams's sermons on the Lord's Prayer. 

ILLUSTRATIVE. 

1. Hypocrites. Judgingthe church by them,^^Si^MTgtoiitt\\%t\i\%9,tOTy i "An American 
gentleman said to a friend, ' I wish you would come down to my garden, and taste my 
apples.' He asked him about a dozen times, but the friend did not come ; and at last the 
fruit-grower said, ' I suppose you think my apples are ^ood for nothing, so you won't 
come and try them.* — * Well, to tell the truth,' said the f nend, ' I have tasted them. As I 
went along the road, I picked one up that fell over the wall, and I never tasted any thing 
so sour in all my life ; and I do not particularl3r wish to have any more of your fruit.' — 
' Oh,' said the owner of the garden, ' I thought it must be so. Those apples around the 
outside are for the special benefit of the boys. I went fifty miles to select the sourest sorts 
to plant all round the brcharc^ so the boys might give them up as not worth stealing ; but, 
if you will come inside, you will find that we grow a very different quality there, sweet as 
honey.' " Those who judge the church by its worst members, those most like the world, 
make the same mistake. 

II. Praying virithout giving. — We are told that the Lamas of Thibet have the follow- 
ing way of helping travellers who are in want of horses : They cut out a number of horses 
in paper, ascend a high mountain, pray, and fling up a lot of these paper horses in the air, 
and the wind carries them in all directions ; and they suppose that Buddha then changes 
those paper horses into flesh and blood, and weary travellers get the use of them. So 
absurd are those who make formal prayers, and do not give and work for the object prayed 
for. 

III. Earnest prayer. — Prayer pulls the rope below, and the great bell rings above in 
the ears of God. Some scarcelv stir the bell, for they pray so languidly ; others give but an 
occasional pluck at the rope ; out he who wins with heaven is the man who grasps the 
rope boldly, and pulls continuously with all his might — Spurgeon, 

IV. The Doxology. — At the Evangelical Alliance, a French speaker said, "Some 
papers have said that our meetings were too complimentary ; to which I would answer by a 
line of one of our French poets, addressing himself to Louis XIV.: 'Great king, cease 
to win victories, and we shall cease to praise and to sing your glory."' So we will never 
cease to give glory to God, so long as he continues to answer so abundantly our prayers. 

PRACTICAL. 

z. Vers. 1-4. The goodness of good deeds depends on the motive with which they are 
done. 

2. There are good men and true benevolence, in spite of some counterfeits. 

3. Detds with earthly motives cannot receive heavenly rewards. 

4. True Christians do a great deal more good than they get credit for. 

5. Vers. 5-7. Prayer is no magic or charm, but a real pouring-out of the heart. 
6.* Men gain not so much reward, but the kind of reward they seek. 

7. Ver. 9. True prayer ever has th« qualities of the Lord's Prayer. 

8. Parents should so treat and train their children, that they may obtain a good idea of 
God's love, from a parent's love. 

9. The first thought in prayer is always of God, and to honor him. 
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10. There is no real prayer for the coming of God's kingdom, that is not prayed by 
working and giving as well as the voice. 

IX. God's will done on earth will change earth to heaven. 

12. Ver. II. It is right to pray for our bodily wants, to bring all our daily needs to 
Christ. 

13. God supplies our present, but teaches us to trust for the future, and so feeds our 
souls at the same time with our bodies. 

14. Ver. 13. We can pray with the assurance of an answer, because God is so great 
and good and powerful. 



Lesson IX. — Feb. 29, 1880. 
OUR FATHER'S CARE. — Matt. 6: 24-34. 

TIME. — The summer of A.D. 28. 

PLACE. — The Mount of Beatitudes, near the Sea of Galilee. 

RULERS. — Tiberius Caesar, emperor of Rome, (isth year). Pontius Pilate, gov- 
ernor of Judaea (3d year); Herod Antipas, of Galilee (320 year); Herod Philip, of other 
parts, (32d year). V 

INTRODUCTION. 

In verses 16-18, which follow the Lord's Prayer (included in our last lesson), Christ 
again lays down the doctrine of sincerity and simplicity in our religious devotions, and 
applies It to fasting, as he had done to alms and prayer. Vers. 19-21 teach that our 
treasures should be laid up in heaven, where our heart should be ; vers. 22-24 enforce the 
duty of devoting our heart to God by two illiistrations ; vers. 25-32 apply this principle to 
earthly wants ; ver. 33 states the principle plainly, while ver. 34 deduces from it the pro- 
hibition of anxious care for the future. The last verse returns, as,it w«re, to the starting- 
point, since anxious care for the morrow leads to heaping up of treasures on earth. — 

&chaff^(^ OKKC. /.'// j^y- nm W ^M^ th y/i^^^/?rif^^C^^ 



24. % ^ No man can serve two mas- 
ters : for either he will hate the one, 
and love the other; or else he will 



hold to the one, and despise the other. 
Ve cannot serve God and * mammon. 
25. 'Therefore I say unto you. 



^ ("L^ ^ ///,( J^.^^^ * ^^* *^' *3* * ^"^* '^* 9» '*• ' ^**^* *'• **~3*' 



EXPLANATORY. 

24. No man can serve two masters. — Christ proceeds to illustrate the necessity of 
laying up treasures in heaven from a well-known fact, that a servant cannot serve two 
masters at the same time. His affections and obedience would be divided, and he would 
fail altogether in his duty to one or the other. To the interests of one he would adhere, 
the other he would neglect. This is a law of human nature. The supreme affections can 
be fixed on only one ooject So, says Jesud, the servant of God cannot at the same time 
obey him and be avaricious, or seek treasures supremely on earth. One interferes with 
the other, and one will be and must be surrendered. — Barnes. Serve. Not merely 
" serve " as we now understand it, but in that closer sense in which he who serves is the 
slave of, i.e., belongs to and obeyd entirely. — Alford, For either he will hate the one, 
and love the other. Hate ana love must be given their full meaning, or the depth of the 
saying is not reached ; the sense Urve lesSy disparage^ for hate, would not bring out the oppo- 
sition and division of the nature of man by the attempt. — Alford, The man who loves 
God cannot love the evil world, and, so far as it is evil, will learn' to hate it. •The man 
who loves the world will, even in the midst of lip-homage, hate the service of God in his 
inmost hesirt, ^^ Ellicalt. Hold to, despise. There are natures which seem hardly 
susceptible of such strong emotions as love or hatred. In that case there will be a* like, 
though not an identical, issue. The man's will will drift in one direction or another. He 
will cleave to one with such affection as he is capable o^ and will hold the other cheap. — 
Ellicott Ye cannot serve Qod and mammon. But you can serve God, and make mam- 
mon serve God and ^ou. Mammon. The word means in Syriac *^ money " or *' riches," 
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^ Take no thought for your life, what 
ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink ; 
nor yet for your body, what ye shall 



put on. Is not the life more than 
meat, and the body than raiment? 
26. 'Behold the fowls of the air: 



1 Venes 37, a8, 31, 34. z Cor. 7: 33, 34. Phil. 4: 6. Comp. i Pet. 5:7. * Comp. Job 38: 4s. Pfe. 147: 9. 



and is used in this sense in Luke 16:9. I'hcre is no ground for believinff that it ever 
became the name of any deit)r, who, like the Plutus of the Greeks, was worshipped as the 
god of wealth. Here there is obviously an approach to a personification for the sake of 
contrasting the service or worship of money with that which is due to God. Milton's 
description of Mammon amons the fallen angels is a development of the same thought 
(** Paradise Lost," i. (fj^^.-^ ETlicott» To have money and property is not sinful, provided 
it become not thy master^ but remain thy servant, and thou tts master. — Luther, Mammon 
is a jealous Goa : he must be supreme, *' me only shalt thou serve." Mammon-worship is 
an exclusive worship, and mammon-worshippers at large have it brought home to them 
that they cannot serve God and mammon. — Jacox. Godsays, *' Be content with such things 
as ye nave : " Mammon says, '* Grasp at all thou canst ; more money, by fair means or 
foul." God says, " Be honest : " Mammon says, " Cheat thine own father if thou canst sain 
by it." God says, " Be charitable :" Mammon says, " Hold thine own, this giving undoes 
ail." God says, *' Keep the sabbath ; " Mammon says, ** Make use of that day as well as any 
other, for the world." Thus we cannot serve both. — Matthew Henry, There is one point, 
and it is the point of motive, where the world's people and God's people divide. On one 
side, notions, feelings, acts, which might otherwise seem to be neutral, take a taint of evil 
from an ungodly bias of the life. On tne other side, actions and feelings which might other- 
wise be indifferent are stamped as good, because the ruling affection, the radical intention of 
life, is right or Christian. So neutrality ends, and every least thing has one of two contra- 
dictory characteristic qualities. And so regeneration is both a philosophical and a Christian 
fact. " Ye cannot serve God and mammon." — F. D, Huntingdon^ D.D, Every one, it has 
often been said, has his ruling passion. That of the Christian must be the love of his Maker 
and Redeemer. This tdM^X principally occupy his thoughts, time, attention, and heart If 
there be any thing else which has gained ascendency over our souls, on which our desires, 
wishes, hopes, or fears are chiefly fixed, God is then dispossessed of his rightful dominion 
over us, we serve another master. ^ Bishop Porteus, 

25. Therefore. A natural and almost unavoidable misapprehension of the foregoing 
exhortation to live only for God and heaven was the notion, that it necessarily involved the 
loss of every thing belonging to this life ; whereas it was, in fact, a deliverance from all care, 
and the strongest possible assurance that even their earthly wants would be provided for. 
Therefore^ literally, for this^ i.e., for this cause, for this very reason. So far was entire 
devotion to God from leaving those who practised it, in want or in danger of it, that it was 
the strongest reason for dismissing all anxiety about the subject, because hew.ho ^erve^. 
w ^Q^ vfi [ll be caj^gdJo^ by Yiim.'-^ Alexander, I say untO VOU. As "my disciples, with the 
authorit]^ Belonging to m^ as your master. — Alexander, Here this expression is the seal 
of a divine promise which underlies all that follows.— ^^^//. (25) Take no thought. 



The Greek word sometimes thus translated, and sometimes by " care " or " be careful " 
(i Cor. 7 : 32-34. Phil. 2 : 20), expresses anxiety, literally, the care which distracts us. 
And this was, in the sixteenth century, the meaning of the English phrase " take thought." 
Of this, we have one example in i Sam. 9:5; other examples of it are found in Shak- 
speare, " take thought^ and die for Caesar " (yufius Ccesar, ii. i), or Bacon {Henry the Eighth^ 
p. 220), who speaks of a man '* dying with thought axid anguish " before his case was heard. 
The usage of the time, therefore, probably led the translators of 161 x to choose the phrase, 
as stronger than the " be not caretul " which in this passage stood in all previous versions. 
The changing fortune of words has now made it weaker, and it would be better to substi- 
tute " over -careful " or "over-anxious." — Ellicott, There is a thought concerning things 
of this life, which is not only lawful, but a duty, such as is commended in the virtuous 
woman (Prov. 27 : 23). But the care here forbidden is a disquieting, tormenting care, which 
hurries the mind hither anTThitlTef, which is a damp upon our hope !n God, whicTl breaks 
our sleep, and hinders our enjoyment of what God has given us. It forbids unbelieving 
thoughts, — Henry. For your life. The Greek word is the same as that commonly ren- 
dered " soul," and the passage is interesting as an example of its use in the wider sense 
which includes the lower as well as the higher life (comp. Matt. 10: 39; 16: 25. Mark 
2 : 4). — Ellicott, Is not the life more than meat ? (" First reason for not being anxious.") 
Meat, food. The argument is, Shall not He whoj^ve us the greater, also give us the less ? 
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for they sow not, neither do they reap, 
nor gather into bams ; yet j^gu^ieav- 
enly Father feedeth them. Are ye 
not much better than they? 



2 7. Which of you by taking thought 
can add ^ one cubit unto his stature ? 

28. And why take ye thought for 
raiment? Consider the lilies of the 
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* Comp. Pis. 39: 5. 



— Alford. Our anxiety is about matters of trivial importance. As the life is more than meat 
which serves it, and the body than raiment which clothes it, so the soul is more than either ; 
for both life and body exist only for the development of the soul. But our anxieties are 
not for the sou), but only about the outer things, the mere food and raiment This appears 
to me to be the, meaning ; not, as most of the commentators interpret it, God, who has given 
you life, will much more give you food. (Compare Matt 10 : 28.) — Abbott. 

26. Beh«ld the fowls of the air. (" Second reason for not being anxious.'*) The word 
" fowls," which is now restricted to domesticated birds, was used in old English to denote 
birds in general. The tyro examples of the birds and the lilies are not parallel in their appli- 
cation. The first is an argument from the less to the greater, that our heavenly Father, who 
feeds the birds, will much more feed us ; the second, besides this application, which it also 
contains, is a reproof of the vanity of anxiety about clothing, which, in all its pomp of gor- 
geous colors, is vouchsafed to the inferior creatures, but not attainable by, as being un- 
worthy of, us. Notice, it is not said, " Sow not^ reap fwt^ gather not into bams." The birds 
are not our example to f dllow in their habits, for God hath made us to differ from them ; 
the doing all these things is part of our " how much better arc ye." — Alford. They bow 
not, neither do they reap. All are fgd, and ^»ath food convenient fortjem. Not a spar- 
row lights to the ground to pict up a gram of coraj^biit by tHe provT3ence^f God. But 
specially they are fed without any care of their own. They make no provision for the 
future tnemselves, and yet every day provision is made for tnem. — Henry. Your heav- 
enly Father feedeth them. Instead of saying, ** their heavenly Father feedeth them,^'* which 
in a lower sense would be correct, he ssLys^your heavenly Father, intimating that the God 
who thus provides for the inferior animals is bound by a peculiar fatherly relation to pro- 
vide for man, and still more for those men who, as his Son's disciples, are his children in 
the most intimate and strictest sense. — Alexander. Are ye not much better than they ? 
Assuming a personal will, the will of a Father, as that which governs the order of the uni- 
verse, we may trust to its wisdom and love to order all thin^ well for the highest as well 
as the meanest of its creatures. — Ellicott. He that feeds his birds, surely wUl not starve 
his babes. — Henry, 

27. Which of you by taking thought • • • add one cubit unto his stature ? (*' A 
third reason for not being anxious.") Cubit, a measure, 18 to 21 inches long. ^* Age"^"^ is 
preferable to " stature " (the word has both meanings) ; the reference is not to the body, but 
to the life. Further, to add a cubit (18 inches) to the stature would be a very great thing. — 
Schaff. Either meaning gives an adequate sense to the passage. The last meaning, how- 
ever, is best. Men are not anxious about adding to their stature : they are often anxious 
about prolonging their life. Admit the thought that our days are but " as a span long " 
(Ps. 39 : 5), and then the addition of a cubit becomes a natural metaphor. — Ellicotf. 

28. Why take ye thought for raiment ? The second thought in ver. 25 is now ex- 
panded and illustrated ; not only anxiety, but the common and childish vanity about rai- 
ment, is reproved. — Schaff. The question might well be asked of every race of the whole 
family of man» Yet we ought not to forget its special pointedness as addressed to a 
people who reckoned their garments, not less than their money, as part of their capital, and 
often expended on them the labor of many weeks or months. — Ellicott. Consider the 
lilies. Several flowers have been suggested as answering to the lily of the field. Dr. 
Thomson in his "Land and Book" thinks it to be the Hiileh lily (see Illustrative,!.). Van 
Lennep thinks with Ellicott below, but refers especially to the wild tulip and poppy, of bright 
scarlet, and every shadb of purple, and pink, and white. — P. The hillsides of Galilee are 
clothed in spring with the crown imperiau, and the golden amaryllis, and crimson tulips, and 
anemones of allshades from scarlet to white, to say nothing of the commoner buttercups 
and dandelions and daisies ; and all these are probably classed roughly together under the 
generic name of ** lilies," And the«e, with what we may reverently speak of as a love of 
nature, the Lord tells his disciples to " consider," i.e., not merely to look at with a passing 
glance, but to study — to learn, as it were, by heart — till they have realized every beauty 
of structure and form and hue. — Ellicott. 
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field, how they grow ; they toil, not, 
neither do they spin : 

29. And yet I say unto you, That 
^ even Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed like one of these. 
\^' 30» Wherefore, if God so clothe 

the grass of the field, which to-day is, 
and to-morrow is cast into the oven, 



// //. 



shall he not much more clothe you, 
*0 ye of little faith? 

31. Therefore take no thought, say- 
ing. What shall we eat? or, What shall 
we drink, or, Wherewithal shall we be 
clothed? 

32. (For after all these things do 
the Gentiles seek :) for your heavenly 



^ X Kings zo; 4-7. > Chaps. 8: a6; 14: 31; z6: 8. 



29. I say unto you. Oar Lord introduces with " / say unto you '* his revelations of 
omniscience (see chap. iS: 10, lo). — Al/ord, Solomon in all his glory, &c. Solomon 
represented to the Jewish mind the ideal of regal magnificence (see i Kings, chap. 10). In 
two respects this declaration is literally true : first, because his glory was external, a glory 
pif^ on, while that of the flower is its own, being developed from within ; second, because 
the beauty of the most perfect fabric is imperfect, and shows itself rough and coarse under 
the microscope, while the beauty of the flower has no imperfection, but, on the contrary, 
discloses under the microscope glories unseen by the naked eye. — Abbott, And the mean- 
ing hidden beneath the text should not escape the student As the beauty of the flower is 
uiuolded by the divine Creator-Spirit, from within^ from the laws and capacities of its own 
individual life, so must all true adornment of man be unfolded from within by the same 
Almighty Spirit. (See I Pet 3 : 3, 4.) As nothing from without can defile a man, so< 
neither can any thing from without adorn him. — Aiford. These verses indicate 2i fourth- 
reason for not being anxious and troubled about earthly needs. Our worry and anxiety are,, 
for the most part, not for the food and clothing which is necessary for our life and useful- 
ness, but for the means to equal or surpass our neighbors in display ; and yet, with all our 
striving, the wild flowers of the field surpass us. — Abbott, 

30. The grass of the field. Every kind of herb, — amons them the lilies which adorn' 
and are cut down with them. — Lange, The Arab, when asked the name of these lilies and . 
other wild flowers blooming in the vale, makes no answer but " Hashisl^'* they are '* grass." 
— Van Lennep, To-morrow is cast into the oven. In most parts of the East we are told . 
that ** wood is very rare : they are reduced, therefore, to the adoption of vegetable matters, 
twigs, leaves, and refuse. ... In Persia, heath is the most common fuel. Dr. Russell says . 
they bum at Aleppo parings of fruit, and such like things. Rancroft says, small twigs and . 
straws, when they can have them. D'Arvieux mentions a fire of vine-twigs." — Calmet. 
The Burmans use very little fuel ; and this is of a light kind, often the stalks of flowers^ 
reminding me of our Saviour, in Matt 6 : 30. — Rev, H* Malcolm's Travels in Soutn-eastern ■ 
Asia. The oven here mentioned was a large round pot of earthen or other materials, two • 
or three feet high, narrow towards the top. This being first heated by a f\re made within, 
the dough or paste was spread upon the sides to bake, thus forming their cakes. In all 
these cases the fuel was cast into the oven, and, when the oven was sufficiently heated, was ■ 
raked out again to make room for the bread, after the manner in vogue in the use of the 
old brick oven. — Abbott, Much more clothe you. He who adorns the transient wild . 
flower, so that human pomp is mean in comparison, will most assuredly provide for his 
children, whose being is not for a day, but forever. — Schaff, O ye of little faith. The 
word is found only in our Lord's teaching, and the passages in which it occurs are all sin- 
gularly suggestive. The disciples were not faithless or unbelieving, but their trust was 
weak. They lacked in moments of anxiety the courage which leads men to rely implicitly 
on the love and wisdom of their Father. So in the stormy night on the lake, or when 
Peter began to sink in the waves, or when the disciples had forgotten to take bread, the 
same word recurs. — Ellicott, 

31. Take no thought. The caution is thrice repeated. There is scarcely one thing 
about which our Lord warns his disciples more frequently and earnestly than the sin of 
distracting, distrustful cares about the things of this life. — Henry, 

32. After all these things do the Gentiles seek. The Gentiles^ the heathen, the other 
nations without true religion. This is what you would expect of those who know nothing 
of our heavenly Father. — P, Worlcjlii^ess an4 distrust are heathenish. The Pharisees,, 
boasting of freedom from Gentile" influeJfceJ were guil^ of such distrust. Worldly men 
are quick to mock at the childlike trust in God here commanded. For. This introduces ■ 
an additional reason, yet one related to the other. Heathen, unbelievers in God's provi-- 
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Father knoweth that ye ^ have need of 
all these things. 

33. But seek ye first the kingdom of 
God, and his righteousness ; * and all 
these things shall be added unto you. 



34. Take therefore no thought for 
the morrow: for the morrow shall 
take thought for the things of itself. 
Sufficient unto the da" *j the evil 
thereof. 



a 

^ Verse 8. * Comp. z Kings 3: ZX-X4. Mark xo; 39, 30. i Tim. 4: 8. 



dence, ^ay act in this forbidden manner. Do not resemble them ; for you believe that you 
have a heavenly Father, and he knoweth that ye have need of all these things. He 
does not forbid your wants, but supplies them. — Schaff, 

33. Seek ye first the kingdom of God. Not in order of time merely, but in order of 
importance. Interpret this command by ver. 24. — Abbott, The kingdom of God will natu- 
rally mean the service of Christ, and his righteousness those good works which Christ's ser- 
vants are bound to do for his sake, and in the spirit enjoined by him. — Cook. And all 
these things. All what things ? Not an accumulation of food and raiment ; piety is not 
a short road to wealth ; but all of those things of which your heavenly Father knows you Hazr 
need; j.e., enough day by day to supply daily need. — Abbott, The map of the world is 
unimpeachable proof of this statement. The more Christian a nation, the more it has of 
this worId*s blessings. And most of the losses, strikes, failures, disasters in business, come 
directly or indirectly from seeking mammon first, and not the kingdom of God. — P, 
This verse, which contains the crowning thought of this chapter, echoes the crowning 
thought of the whole discourse (chap. 5 : 48). — Schaff, 

34. Take therefore no thought for the morrow. Be not troubled, distracted, anxious, 
about the future. It does not speak of what we call thought, looking out for, providing for, 
the future. No precept of divine wisdom has found so many echoes in the wisdom* of the 
world. Epicurean self-indulgence, Stoic apathy, practical common-sense, have all preached 
the same lesson, and bidden men to cease their questionings about the future. That which 
was new in our Lord's teaching was the ground on which the precept rested. It was not 
simply the carpe diem — ** make the most of the present " — of the seeker after a maxi- 
mum of enjoyment, nor the acceptance by man's will of an inevitable destiny, nor the vain 
struggle to rise above that inevitable fate. Men were to look forward to the future calmly, 
to avoid the temper 

" Over-exquisite 
To cast the fashion of uncertain evils," — 

because they had a Father in heaven who cared for each one of them with a personal and 
individualizmg love. — Ellicott, For the morrow shall take thought for itself. Not 
"take care of itself," b4 ^**jm pg its^gwn 9air3^%nd ^jopu^lssji*'* do not foolishly increase 
those of to-day by borrowmgrromthe^brrowT^Sufficient unto the day (or, for the day) 
is theevil thereof. " Evil " may mean natural or moral evil, suffering, or sin. The lat- 
ter sense is the more usual one, the former suits the context better. Perhaps both may be 
included, the sin being the want of trust under the suffering. A hint that we never fully 
obey the, precepts just uttered, because our dedication to God is so imperfect. — Schaff 
This verse indicates the line between the forethought that is a duty, and the care that is a 
sin. Forethought considers a future possible ill only in so far as it is necessary to deter- 
mine present. duty. Care brings, by imagination, the possible evil from the future, and 
inflicts it on us here and now. — AbbM, 

LIBRARY REFERENCES. 

Sermons. — ** God and Mammon," and " Life and Raiment," by F. D. Maurice. " The 
Lilies of the Field," Series i, "Anxious Forethought," Series 2, "Borrowing Trouble," 
Series 4, of H. W. Beecher. On ver. 33, sermons by President Mark Hopkins and Dr. 
George Shepard, and Mozley's University Sermons. On "the lilies of the field," Van 
Lennep's "Bible Lands," pp. 16^, 166; "Land and the Book," pp. 393, 394, vol. L On 
"God and Mammon," Tacox, Scripture Proverbs, p. 500; and Professor. Phelps's "Studies 
on the Old Testament,'^ p. 55, contains a good illustration. 

ILLUSTRATIVE. 

I. " This HiUeh lily is very large ; and the three inner petals meet above, and form m 
gorgeous canopy, such as art never approached, and king never sat under, even in his 
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Qtmost^glory. And Vhen I met this incomparable flower, in all its loveliness, among the 
oak wo<k1s around the north base of Tabor and on the hills of Nazareth, where our Lord 
spent his youth, I felt assured that it was to this he rtttrTtd.^^— Land and Book. 

11. No thought for the morrow. — " When Bulstrode Whttelock was about to embark 
as Cromwell's envoy to Sweden, in i6j^ he was much disturbed in mind as he rested in 
Harwich on the preceding night, which was very stoiniy, while he reflected on the dis- 
tracted state of the nation. It happened that a confidential servant slept in an arljacent 
bed, who, finding that his master could n'ot sleep, said, — *" Pray, sir, will you give me leave 

God governed the 
pray, sir, don't you 
question Whitelockhad nuih- 
ing to reply, but turning about soon fell asleep.**— •Sfra/-^M?>&. 

III. *' At one time I was sorely vexed and tried by mv own sinfulness, by the wicked- 
ness of the world, and by the dangers that beset the church. One morning I saw ni/ wife 
dressed in mourning. Surprised, I asked her who had died. *Do you not know?* she 
replied : ' God in heaven is dead.* — ' How can you talk such nonsense, Katie ? * I said. 
' How can God die? Why, he is immortal, and will live through all eternity.' — ' Is that 
really true ? * she asked. ' Of course,* I said, still not perceiving what she was aiming at : 
' how can you doubt it ? As surely as there is a God in heaven, so sure is it that he can 
never die/ — 'And yet,* she said, 'though you do not doubt that, vet you are so hoj^eless 
and discouraged.* Then I observed what a wise woman my wife was, and mastered my 
sadness.** — Luther. 

IT. Vers. 28, 29. Croesus, king of Lydia, who felt presumptuously proud on account 
of his power and riches, had dressed himself one day in his utmost splendor of a]}parcl 
and royal ornaments, and, seating himself on his throne, exhibited his person to Solon, as 
comprehending within itself the substance and sum of all worldly glory. " Have you ever 
beheld,** said he to the Grecian sage, '* a spectacle more august ? ** — "I have," was the 
answer : "there is neither a pheasant»in our fields, nor a peacock in our courtyard, nor a 
cock on our dunghill, that does not surpass you in glory ! ** 

PRACTICAL. 

X. Ver. 24. Every one must take his choice <A masters, the world or Christ ; and he 
has the work, the care, and the rewards of the master he serves. 
a. No one can serve two masters, but he must serve one. 

3. Ver. 25. Many misunderstand and pervert the Scripture, because they do not un- 
derstand what it says : the word "thought " has changed in meaning since th» translation 
o£ the Bible, but the Bibie has not changed. 

4. Melancholy commonly flees to the future for its aliment. — Sydney Smith. 

5. '* Oiir worst misfortunes are those that never befall us." — Proverb. 

6. Forethought, preparing for the future, is not forbidden, but continually commanded, 
in the Bible. 

7. Over-anxiety, anxious care about the future, is the bane of peace and comfort. 

8. It also is a sign of want of faith in our heavenly Father. 

9. Vers. 36-30. Nature is a constant source of instruction to all who study it. 

10. We know what God will do for us, by what he does for others. 
iz. This rule does not forbid, but requires^ the use of means for supplying our wants. 

The birds must seek food, the lilies must absorb nourishment. 

12. He that trusts in God's care can be at rest when tempted to do wrong for gain. - - 

13. Ver. 33. All subordinate '^oods come in the tram of the highest good. It is 
true not only of individuals, but of towns and nations, that those who do most for the 
spiritual shall in the end have the most of the temporal. 

14. There ought to be a very marked difference between the Church and the world. 



Lesson X. — March 7, 1880. 

THE SAVIOUR'S GOLDEN RULE. — Matt. 7 : 1-14. 

TIME. — In the summer of A.D. 28. 

PLACE. — The Mount of Beatitudes, near the Sea of Galilee. 

RULERS. — Tiberius Caesar, emperor of Rome. Pontius Pilate, governor of Judaea ; 
Hcxod Antipas, governor of Galilee. 
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CONNECTION. 

Commentators have found much difficulty in tracing the connection between these verses 
and the preceding. Yet it is remarkable that these very verses are included also in St. 
Luke's account of the same discourse (6 : 37, 38, 41* 42)> a.nd are thus clearly shown to be- 
long to it. In St. Luke, however, they are introduced immediately after the verses which 
correspond to the conclusion of chap. 5, the whole of chap. 6 being omitted ; and this 
circumstance may perhaps furnish a key to the connection. Chap. 6, we have seen to be con- 
nected with the mention of the righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees (verse 20). The 
present verses have a similar connection. In both, the hypocrisy of the scribes and Phari- 
sees is censured, first as regards their ostentation in the performance of good works, and 
now again as regards their judgment of others, as compared with their estimate of them- 
selves. ^ St. Matthew gives both instances. St. Luke omits the first, and narrates the 
second in its logical connection, though not in its actual place in the discourse. — Canon 
Cook, 



1. ^ Judge not, that ye be not 
judged. 

2. ^For with what judgment ye 
judge, ye shall be judged : and * with 



what measure ye mete, it shall be 
measured to you again. 

3. And why beholdest thou the 
mote that is in thy brother's eye, but 



* Luke 6: 37,38,41,42. * Rom. 2: 1,3; 14: 10. Jas. 2: 13; 4: 11,12. * Mark 4: 24. 



EXPLANATORY. 

1. Judge not. That is, rashly or harshly, or Hastily, for the sake of judging*^ or with 
a spirit of severe judgment. This applies to backbiting and slandering the character and 
conduct. We may form opinions of others, but not censoriously, or enviously, or unfairly. 
— Jacobus, " To judge " here is not to form an opinion, but to impute bad motives to 
others' conduct. — P, In proportion as any nation, any church, any society, any individual 
man, rises above the common forms of evil that surround them (as the Jews were really in 
the van of religious progress of the nations), they are disposed to sit in judgment on those 
who are still in the evil. — Ellicott. This neither refers (unconditionally) to our private judg- 
ment, nor ^o the official expression of our opinion which we may be bound in duty to give 
(which, however, may run into the sinful extreme here condemned). Least of all, does it 
apply to the sentence pronounced by a judge (who should always bear in mind that he is 
under the holy law of God), but to those uncalled-for judgments which are neither dictated 
by duty nor prompted by love. — Lange, That ye be not judged. By other men ; and 
by God, who rewards every man according to his deeds. — P, Ver.6 proves that judgment 
on earth precedes the judgment of the last day. Uncharitable judgment receives its meed 
here as well as there. —Zfl«^^. 

2. For with what judgment ye judge. The strict measure of your judgment will be 
made the standard according to which ye shall be judged. As professedly you consider it 
right, you shall experience in your own case whether your standard be true or false. Truth 
and equity are, so to speak, elastic ; and, in the moral order of things, an unjust blow will 
recoil on him who has dealt it — Lange, Haman was hanged on the gallows he had pre- 
pared for Mordecai (Esth. 6). " As I have done, so God hath requited me." See the case 
of Adoni-bezec (Judg. 1 : 7). And especially when we condemn in others the same sins 
that we ourselves commit, we condemn ourselves most severely (Rom. 2:1). Christ con- 
demns our taking satisfaction in judging others, and our indulging sin in ourselves ; for 
these things commonly go together. — Jacobus. With what measure ye mete (i.e., 
measure). This is another way of putting the same truth. The way to obtain love is to 
love. If you hate everybody, you will be hated. If you are friendly to all, you >\'ill have 
friends. The church that gives most and does most for others, for the poor, for the heathen, 
will also receive the most of every spiritual good. — P, 

3. Why beholdest (the verb means to observe, to voluntarily stare at), thou the 
mote in thy brother's eye ? The Greek noun translated " mote " means a stalk or twig, 
rather than one of the fine particles of dust floating in the sun, to which we attach the word 
"mote." The illustration seems to have been a familiar one among the Jews, and a 
proverb all but verbally identical is found as a saying of Rabbi Tarphon. Like illustra- 
tions have been founa in the proverbs and satires of every country, all teaching that 
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considerest not the beam that is in 
thine own eye ? 

4. Or how wilt thou say to thy 
brother, Let me pull out the mote 
out ^f thine eye; and, behold, a 
beam is in thine own eye ? 



5. Thou hypocrite, first cast out 
the beam out of thine own eye ; and 
then shalt thou see clearly to cast out 
the mote out of thy brother's eye. 

6. T * Give not that which is holy 
unto the dogs, neither cast ye your 



> Chap. 15: a6. 



men are keen-sighted as to the faults of others, blind as to their own. The Gracchi com- 
plain of sedition, and Clodius accuses others of adultery. We all need the wish, — 



** Oh, wad some power the giftie eie us, 
To see ouisel's as others see us I ** 



Ellicott, 



Considerest not the beam. Considerest not, " apprehendest not*' Stronger word than 
'* beholdest" The beam, a hyperbolical expression for a great fault, to show the relative 
magnitude. No reference to one class of sins. The ** mote " which might be overlooked 
is looked for, the " beam " of which one must be conscious is not considered. — Schaff, 
The beam was a huge timber. How is it, asks our Lord, that you look at a neighbor, and 
see sharply the smallest offences or faults of his, and do not see your own disposition or 
conduct ? — Jacobus. 

4. How wilt thou say. In Luke, " How canst thoa say.*' Luther renders it, " How 
darest thou say?" — Alford, His hypocrisy consists not merely in his refusing to see 
the mote in his own eye, but also in his disguising his want of charity for his brother under 
the garb of compassionate zeal. It is common for those who are most sinful themselves, 
and least sensible of it, to be most free in judging others. The Pharisees, who were most 
hearty in justifying themselves, were most scornful in condemning others. Reflect, says 
Seneca, that perhaps the fault of which you complain, may, on examination, be found m 
yourself. — Henry, 

5. Thou hjrpocrite. The man deserves this name, because he acts the part of a 
teacher and reformer, when he himself needs repentance and reform the most The 
hypocrisy is all the greater because it does not know itself to be hypocritical. — Ellicott. 
First. Before you meddle with others, get rid of your own fault or sin, which may be much 
greater th^ theirs. Then shalt thou see clearly. With purified eye. The close is 
remarkable. Before^ to behold the mote was all, — to stare at thy brother's faults, and, as 
people do who stand and gaze at an object, attract others to gaze also ; but now the object 
is a very different one, — to cast out the mote, to help thy brother to be rid of his fault, by 
doing him the best and most difficult office of Christian friendship. The beholding was 
vain and idle : the seeing clearly is for a blessed end ; namely, to gain thy brother. — Alford. 
Here the teaching of the Sermon on the Mount rises far above the level of the maxims 
which, to a certain extent, it resembles. It ^ves a new motive to the work of self-scrutiny 
and self -reformation. While we are blind with self-deceit, we are but bunglers in the work 
of dealing with the faults of others. When we have wrestled with and overcome our own 
besetting sins, then, and not till then, shall we be able, with the insight and tact which the 
work demands, to help others to overcome theirs. — Ellicott, 

6. Give not that which is holy. Harsh judgment and unwise correction of others 
were reproved (vers. 1-5) : now comes a warning against laxity of judgment, childish igno- 
rance of men. The two extremes often meet. The latter, no less than censoriousness, is 
an unwise attempt at the correction of others, and will be avoided by those who " see 
clearly" — Schaff, In giving reproof, we shall meet with men who will scoff at precious 
truths, and rage at just and friendly warnings, and hence we should be readly to endure 
contempt and persecution with firmness ; and we shall often be constrained to let the 
scorner alone, lest we drive him to madness or blasphemy. — Scott, The similitude is de- 
rived from "M^ holy things^^ the meat offered in scu:ri/ice, of which no unclean person was to 
eat (Lev. 22 : 6, 7, 10, 14, 15, i6). — Alford, It is not that the dogs would not eat it, for it 
would be welcome to them ; but that it would be a profanation to give it to them (Exod. 
22 : 31). — Trench. So men often love to argue on religion, and even read the Bible, not 
that they may get zny ^ood, but find some new perversion or false argument against the 
truth. In many cases it is wise not to argue with settled errorists, but seek to change them first 
to sincere men and Christians. Unto the dogs. The Oriental dog is more gregarious 
and savage than the western, less attached to man, and, being chiefly fed on garbage, more 
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pearls before swine, lest they trample 
them under their feet, and turn again 
and rend you. 

* 7. IT Ask, * and it shall be given 



you ; seek, and ye shall find ; knock, 
and it shall be opened unto you : 

8. For every one that asketh re- 
ceiveth ; and he that seeketh findeth ; 



> Luke IX : 9-13. ' Chaps. x8, 19; 21: 22. John 14: 13; 15: 7; x'6: 23,24. Jas. i: 5,6. x John 3: 22: 

2; X4, 15. 

disgusting in its habits and appearance. Hence the doe is chiefly spoken of in scripture 
as an object or expression of contempt — Alexander. Neither cast ye your pearls be- 
fore swine. Pearls are an image of what is most precious; sacred things. Christian 
truth. To swine. Besides their natural and universal habits, there attached a religious 
odium as an unclean animal, excluded not only from the altar but the table. The dogs and 
swine may either be promiscuously blended as a joint type of all that is abhorrent in human 
character, or so far separated that the dog shall represent the class of violent and savage 
foes, the swine those peculiarly impure and degraded. The antithesis is clearly between 
things the most highly valued among men, and animals incapable of using or enjoying 
them. — Alexander, Lest they trample them under their feet. The pollution, not the 
destruction, of the precious things is represented. — Schaff, Turn again, and rend you. 
Turning away from what they cannot taste or value, or perhaps turning on you as the ob- 
ject of attack. Rend is a Greek verb, which strictly means to break, but is applied by 
iEschylus to the tearing of a veil or robe, and by Pindar to the wounding of the human 
body. The essential ideas are those of blind contempt for what is really most sacred and 
most precious, and ferocious enmity towards those from whom it is received or offered. 
The lesson taught is, that even saving truth must be withheld from those who would cer- 
tainly reject it with contempt and savage hatred. As cases of this sort are rare, and not to 
be assumed without necessity, the passage furnishes no pretext for an indolent or cowardly 
suppression of the truth in order to avoid a personal danger. — Alexander* 

7. Christ now gives two conditions of entering the kingdom of heaven : (i) The prayer 
of faith, vers. 7-1 1 ; (2) obedience, 12-14. 

The First Condition, — The prayer of faith. 

Ask, and it shall be given. A definite assurance of a special hearing of prayer, pro- 
curing us from God what he without the prayer would certainly not have bestowed upon us. 
— Van Oosterzee, Ask, seek, knock. The three words imply distinct degrees of intensity. 
There is the " asking " in the spoken words of prayer, the " seeking " in the efforts and 
labors which are acted prayers, the " knocking " at the gate with the urgent importunity 
which claims admission mto our Father's house. — Ellicott, There are three ways in which 
prayers are answered, (i) In the praying itself is an answer, the communion with God that 
comes through prayer ; but this cannot come without another answer. (2) There is a giving 
of the exact thing we ask for, in all cases where direct promises are made, or where it would 
be good for us to receive it \ but not always in the way, or at the time, we may set. (3) As 
many times the exact thing we ask for, in the form we ask for it, would be the worst thing 
for us, and what we really do not want ; therefore, in such cases God gives us the spirit of 
our prayer, what we really would have asked for had we known all things as he does. A 
child asks iox poison^ thinking the white powder is sugar. The parent refuses the poison, 
and gives real sugar instead. He, not in literal form, but a thousand times more really, 
gives what the child asks for. So does God with us, and so at last will we see that every 
true prayer is really answered. — P, Seek, and ye shall find. Christ here urges us, with 
conciensed concern, to seek, for we shall find. What the object of this ceaseless and infinite 
quest shall be, is left sublimely unuttered. The unmentioned thing is the supreme thing. 
There is only one aim large enough and noble enough to satisfy your soul's hunger, when 
you make a fair, free, deliberate decision. The one true search of man can have but one 
object, — God. — Huntington, Seek, and ye SHALL find. Was a divine promise ever 
broken or forgotten ? I believe Christian people themselves do not duly weigh the affront 
of distrusting God's pledges. Knock, and it shall be opened unto you. Knocking 
implies importunity, that will not be denied. Seeking may be anjrwhere ; but we knock at 
the door of One who has treasures, character, goodness, to obtain from him the help no 
mere seeking of our own can give. — P, 

8. For every one that asketh receiveth. The only limitation to this promise, which 
under various forms is several times repeated by our Lord, is furnished in vers. 9-1 1, and 
in Jas. 4: 3. — Alford, Believing prayer is never vain or unsuccessful.* — Alexander, 
Promises to the praying heart are without limitation on God's side. There is not the 
slightest intimation that we can trespass by a too frequent supplication. Large asking and 
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and to him that knocketh it shall be 
opened. 

9. Or what man is there of you, 
whom if his son ask bread, will he 
give him a stone ? 

10. Or if he ask a fish, will he give 
him a serpent ? 

11. If ye then, ^ being evil, know 



how to give good gifts unto your chil- 
dren, how much more shall your 
Father which is in heaven give good 
things to them that ask him ? 

12. * Therefore all things whatso- 
ever ye would th?.t men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them : for • this 
is the law and the prophets. 



* Chap, xa: 34. * Luke 6: 31. * Chap, sa: 40. 



large expectation on our part honor God. — ^. £. Stofie. Faith is not the mere expectation 
of a particular thing. It is trust in God*s goodness and love ; and if we have not the faith 
that trusts God as to the time of the answer, or the kind of answer, whether it be the re- 
moval of the thorn, or more grace to bear it, we have not faith enough to rightly expect 
any answer. — P, In the whole realm of life, energetic, faithful endeavor is generally 
crowned with success. Even the Pharisee, who seeks the praise of men by his public 
alms, prayers, and fasting, has his reward. How much more shall he that asks, seeks, 
knocks, receive in the kingdom of God's grace ! — Abbott, We often talk of holding a 
man by his word ; and, if he be an honest man, we have nothing by which we can hold 
him more firmly. Here let us therefore take /ftm at his word, and, relying on his engage- 
ment, whoever we are, whatever be our pondition, draw near in full assurance of faith. — 
William Jay. 

9. If his son msk bread . . . give him a stone. The loaves or cakes used in the East 
resembled somewhat a smooth flat stone. A deceptive answer is meant. — Schaff. There 
is here implied, too, not merely a promise to give some answer to the prayer, but to give 
the thing asked far ^ or something better, God may do more for us than we ask or think ; but 
never less. If we ask a stone, thinking it breao, God will give us the bread and not the 
stone. — Abbott, 

10. If he ask a fish, will he give him a serpent ? i.e., give him a response both 
deceptive and hurtful. — Schaff, 

iz. If ye, then, being evil ; 'i.e., sinful, imperfect. Even in our highest, holiest rela- 
tions there is evil: selfishness is mingled with our most unselfish love. — Abbott, Good 
gifts to your children. This is the rule. How much more. The difference is infinite. 
Your Father who is in heaven. He was to be thus addressed in prayer (chap. 5 : p) : 
real prayer is based on this relation. Good things. Luke 11 : 13, "the Holy' Spirit," 
which is the best of the ** good things : " he who receives the Holy Spirit may expect all 
the rest, as far as "good " for him. God ^ves good gifts only, and what he gives is always 
good. — Schaff, The argument is conclusive. If God does not answer prayer, and if what 
he gives us in response to our asking is not the best for us, then God is not as good as an 
earthly parent. — P, 

The Second ComnTioii of entering the kingdom^ — Obedience, 

Z2. Therefore all things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you. These 
practical counsels are naturally concluded and summed up by this Golden Pule: Deal with 
others as ye would be dealt with by others, even as ye are dealt with by God. Be true, 
just, and kind, in your judgments, as he is. Forgive as he forgives. Give ^that which is 
g'ood, give generously and with discrimination, as God gives. — y, G, Butter, The Golden 
Rule, though not without parallels in heathen ethics (in a negative form), is distinctively 
Christian, (i) It presents God's benevolence as the guide of duty. (2) Hence it is posi- 
tive ("Do all the good you can to your neighbor "), not negative (** Do not to your neighbor 
what is odious to you, for this is the whole law," as in Confucius). (3) It is taught by One 
who wrought as well as taught righteousness, who died that we might even so do also. 
It is equivalent to, " Love thy neighbor as thyself ; " it equals the whole law. The rule 
does not require us to do the things which they ask, but to act toward them in the manner 
and spirit in which we should wish them to act toward us. This rule works in two. ways : 
while directly it requires us to act toward others as we should wish them to act toward us, 
in spirit and implication it requires 'us to wish from others no more than we should be 
witling to render to them if our positions were reversed. — Abbott, This is the law and 
the prophets. That is, the object of the law and the prophets is to produce that state of 
heart and life of which the Golden Rule is the natural expression in daily conduct.— 
Abbott, 
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13. T* Enter ye in at the strait 
gate : for wide ts the gate, and broad 
is the way, that leadeth to destruc- 
tion, and many there be which go in 
thereat : 



14. Because strait is the gate, and 
narrow is *the way, which leadeth 
unto life, and few there be that 
find it. 



1 Luke 13: 24. * Ps. z6: xx. 



13. Enter ye in at the strait gate. The narrow, difficult ^te. *' Strait *' is here 
used not as ** straight," but as we say he is in " straits," or the " Straits " of Gibraltar. This 
is the gate into the Christian life, at its entrance. It is narrow because there is but on^ 
way to become a Christian, faith and love ; while there are a thousand ways of not 
being a Christian, for wide is the gate, and broad is the way, that leadeth to de- 
struction. There are a multitude of sins, each of which is a way to ruin. There is one 
direction that points to the North Star, but a million directions point away from it. — P. 
To destruction. The end of sin is destruction. It destroys life, health, happi- 
ness, hope, heaven. The destruction often begins in this world : it is completed in the 
next. — P. 

14. Strait the gate, narrow the way. This is so, not to keep people out of life, but 
because it cannot be otherwise, (i) The way is as broad as the love of God can make it. 
(2) Christ does not ma^^ the way narrow : he only states a. /act. (3) It is a necessary fact. 
One virtue does not make a man virtuous, but one deliberate sin makes him sinful. One 
ounce of flour in a barrel of poison does not make the poison good, but one ounce of 
poison in a barrel of flour poisons the whole. Not the road to virtue alone, but the road 
to wealth, to wisdom, to every great good, is narrow. The road cannot be made wider 
without lessening the good gamed : it must be a meaner virtue, a poorer heaven, a smaller 
good, if the way is wider to it. Few there be that find it. A fact at the time. Jle does 
not say it will sdways be so, he does not say it must be so. All can find who will seek. 



LIBRARY REFERENCES. 

On ** judge not," see A. Helps's " Friencls in Council," vol. i.. Series 2, p. 149, " Criti- 
cism ; " and Jacox's " Scripture Texts illustrated by Literature," Series i, p. 217. On the 
mote and the beam, Jacox, Series i, p. 187. K. D. Huntington's ** Sermons for the 
People," on verses 7, 8, " Asking and Receiving," and " The Soul's March." On the same 
verses, ** Christ in Literature," p. 217. On verse 12, the Golden Rule, sermons by Chalmers, 
vol. vi , and N. W. Taylor. See Arnot's " Roots and Fruits ; " " The Strait Gate not a 
Shut Gate," ver. 14. Trench's Poems, p. 207, "The Suppliant," gives a fine illustration of 
one answer to prayer. The other form of the Golden Rule is found in Confucius, "Analects," 
15 • '3 > sind Isocrates, quoted in Gibbon's " Decline and Fall.'* The gate as wide as God can 
make it, practically discussed in Joseph Cook's Monday Lectures, " Transcendentalism," 
p. 187. 

ILLUSTRATIVE. 

I. Ver. 2. Receiving what we measure to others is illustrated by the well-known 
story of the boy and the echo, bearing back the words he uttered. 

II. The mote and the beam is illustrated by the old fable of the man who carried two 
wallets, — a small one behind him, filled with his own faults \ and a large one in front, before 
his eyes, crammed with the faults of other people. 

III. " Zeal has vanished," exclaims the idle talker. " Oh for more consistency I " 
groans out the hypocrite. " We want more vital godliness," protests the false pretender. 
As in the old legend, the wolf preached against sheep -stealing, so very many hunt down 
those sins in others which they gladly shelter in themselves. — Biblical Museum. 

IV. The mote and the beam. — The clapper complained that the bell was cracked. 
" It is true," remarked a bystander, " but you cracked it ; and, moreover, it would never have 
been known but by you : you proclaim everywhere that crack in the bell." 

V. The strait gate. — The old city ot Troy had but one gate. You would search in 
vain for a second through all its high walls in all their ample circumference. There was 
only one way, and no other could be found that led into the city. Nevertheless the one 
gate was passable for all save an enemy. Even so is the way into life eternal in the city 
of God. — The Christian* 
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VI. Dr. Tavlor described what he had seen at Terusalem : The strait gate is the last 
gate to be closea at night; and, if people do not enter before it is closed, they must wait until 
morning* At the close he pressed upon the congregation most solemnly that ** the gate " 
was probably ajar for some of them, and asked them to enter to-night before it closed. ^ 
7T^ Christian Ark, Rangoon^ India. 

PRACTICAL. 

1. Vers. 1-5. We have no right to impute bad motives to others, for we cannot know 
their hearts. 

2. We may expect, in the end, to receive from society the measure we give to it, — love 
for love, hate for hate, help for help. 

3. Those who are most ready to condemn others, thereby proclaim that they are 
probably worse than those they condemn. 

4. Harsh judgment of others is a worse sin than the sins judged in others. 

5. Only those who have gained the victory over their own sins can help others to over- 
come theirs. 

6. When we have repented and forsaken our sins, we desire more to help others 
than to condemn them. 

7.* Vers. 7-9. Those who are in earnest seek in every way to obtain the desired 
good. 

8. Ver. IX. We learn about our Father in heaven from our earthly relations. 

9. The gifts necessary for existeyce are given without seeking ; as, light, air, the Word 
of God. But the best giits, in the best degree, come only by seeking ; as, the Holy Spirit, 
growth in grace, usefulness. 

xc Vers. 13, 14. The way to all good, as well as to heaven, is narrow, but is as broad 
as the love of God can make it 

XI. The gate is narrow, but it is open for all to^ enter. 



Lesson XL — March 14, 1880. 

THE FALSE AND THE TRUE. — Matt. 7: 15-29. 

TIME. — The summer of A.D. 28. 

PLACE. — The Mount of Beatitudes, near the Sea of Galilee. 

RULERS. — Tiberius Caesar, emperor of Rome. Pontius Pilate, governor of Judaea ; 
Herod Antipas, governor of Galilee. The known world under the government of Rome. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Christ still continues his sermon on the principles of his kingdom. There was so much 
danger of taking a mere outward view, and bemg deceived bv appearances, that Christ 
warns his disciples against it, and shows them how to distinguisn the false from the true. 



15. * Beware of false prophets, 
which come to you in sheep's cloth- 



ing, but inwardly they are * ravening 
wolves : 



^ Chap. 24: 11,34. 3 Pet. a: i. x John 4: x. * Ezek. 3a: 27. Acts so: 30. 



EXPLANATORY. 

15. Beware of false prophets. How was the narrow way to be found ? (spoken of in 
the last lesson.) Who would act as ^uide ? Many would offer their help, who would sim- 
ply lead men to the destruction which they sought to escape. Such teachers, claiming 
authority as inspired, there had been in the days of Isaiah and Jeremiah. — Ellicoti. A 
false prophet is not merely an erroneous teacher, but a lying teacher : strictly speaking, one 
pretending to an inspiration which he does not possess ; secondarily, any teacher delib- 
erately deceiving othets. The caution applies directly to such in our time as claim to 
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16. Ye shall know them ^by their 
fruits. Do men gather grapes of 
thorns, or figs of thistles? 

1 7. Even so every good tree bring- 
eth forth good fruit; but a corrupt 
tree bringeth forth evil fruit. 



18. A good tree cannot bring forth 
evil fruit, neither can a corrupt tree 
bring forth good fruit. 

19. ^ Every tree that bringeth not 
forth good fruit, is hewn down, and 
cast into the fire. 



* Ver. 20. Chap, za: 33. Luke 6: 43, 44. * Chap. 3: xo. 



possess communication with the spirit-world, or to be invested with direct and infallible 
authority to speak for God ; indirectly, to all who put on a semblance of piety for selfish 
purposed. Its application, as is made clear in the next verse, is not so much to open and 
avowed teachers of error, men who deny the fundamental principles of the Gospel, as to 
those who pretend to maintain, but really undermine and destroy them. — Abbott. In 
sheep's clothing. The meta]3hor is of a wolf putting on the sheep's skin ; the thing 
signified is a selfish and designing man putting on the garb of meekness, gentleness, and 
piety (2 Cor. 11 : 13, 15. 2 Tim. 3 : 5). — Abbott, 

16. Ye shall know them by their fruits. We are to judge of the teaching of those 
who claim authority by the test of the measure in which, in the long-run, it promotes 
purity, peace, and holiness. — ElUcott, lAitrdWy, fully, perfectly know them. The infallible 
test of all religious teaching is its practical result in the lives of those that receive it The 
answer to modern eulogists of Buddhism and Confucianism is India and China; the 
answer to the papal claim of infallibility is Spain and Italy ; the answer to the eulogists of 
" pure reason," and a Bible overthrown, is Paris during tne Revolution and Paris during 
the Commune. New England is the best refutation of those that sneer at Puritanism ; and 
Christendom, contrasted with the heathen world, is a short but conclusive reply to all 
advocates of a universal and eclectic religion. — Abbott. Do men gather grapes of 
thorns, or fies of thistles ? The fruits most highly prized in the East From teachers 
we are to look for valuable fruit ; but false teachers can only bear after their kind (vers. 
17, 18), they are " thorns " and " thistles." The productions of the bushes here named are 
said to resemble slightly the fruits spoken of in each case ; the harsh spirit of the false 
teachers has been compared to the sharpness of the thorns, and their proselyting spirit to 
the adhesive quality of the thistle. The main point is, however, the impossibility of get- 
ting good fruit from "fruitless and forbidding plants." — Schaff, 

17. Every good tree bringeth forth good fruit. There is a wonderful significance 
in the simple image running through the whole of Scripture, according to which men are 
compared to trees, and- their work to fruit — the fruit being the organic product and evi- 
dence of the inner life, not something arbitrarily fastened on from without. It is a com- 
parison which helps greatly*to set forth the true relation between faith and works, which 
relation is, in fact, just as plainly declared by our Lord,, here, as by Paul in any of his epis- 
tles. There are three kinds of works spoken of in the New Testament, whicn may all be 
illustrated from this image : First, good works, when the tree, being made good, bears fruit 
of the same character ; then, dead works, such as have a fair outward appearance, but are 
not the living outgrowth of the renewed man — fruit, as it were, attached and fastened on 
from without, alms given that they may be gloried in, prayers made that they may be seen, 
works such as were most of those of the Pharisees ; and, lastly, wicked works, when the 
corrupt tree bears fruit manifestly of its own kind. — Trench, 

18. A g^od tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, &c. If the tree is corrupt, i.e., rotten 
or decayed at the core, it cannot bring forth good fruit. If there is falseness in the teach- 
ing or in the man, it will sooner or later show itself in his life ; and then, even though we 
judge of the doctrine .on other ground, we should cease to feel confidence in the guidance 
of the teacher. — Ellicott, 

19. The figure is carried further to show the awful destiny of the false teachers. 
Every tree. Irrespective of its kind in this case. Xhat bringeth not forth good fruit. 
Is entirely barren. All is here made dependent on the fruitfulness. Is hewn down, and 
cast into the fire. Such trees can only be used for fuel. The same language was used by 
John the Baptist (3: 10), in a wider application, which holds good still. — Schaff, You 
can tell a tree from the fruit it bears, and so you can tell a teacher from the fruit nis doc- 
trines yield ; and so you can tell every good man from his habitual good actions. As a 
corrupt tree of bad nature and quality brings forth an evil kind of fruit, so a bad doctrine 
brings forth bad results. Isolated acts of men may seem every way righteous, while they 
are not Christian. The question cannot be upon detached doings. But (upon the general 
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20. Wherefore by their fruits ye 
shall know them. 

21. ^Not every one that saith unto 
me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven : but he that doeth 
the will of my Father which is in 
heaven. 

22. ^Many will say to me in that 



day, Lord, Lord, have we not prophe- 
sied * in thy name ? and in thy name 
have cast out devils? and in^ thy 
name done many wonderful works ? 

23.' And then will I profess unto 
them, I • never knew you*: depart 
from me, ye that work iniquity.^ 

24. 'Therefore whosoever heareth 



^ Luke 6: 46. Rom. a: 13. Jas. z: aa. * Chap, as: xx, xa. Luke 13: as-oj. * Comp. x Cor. 13: a. 

* Mark 9: 38. * Pi. xox: 4. • Chap. 35: 41. ^ Luke 6: 47-49. 

tenor of his life) was the man righteous ?— yacobus. The tree that no longer bears fruit 
for food, or leaves for shade, perishes : the soul that ceases to bear any fruit for God and 
humanity is destroyed. There is no restoration. The destruction is final. Fire is here 
used as a symbol of utter destruction. — Abbott. The only use of bad men, as of fruitless 
trees, is when they are dead, and they may be at least a warning to others. 

ai. Not every one that saith unto me, Liord, Lord. Christ, as the great searcher of 
the heart, will distinguish. Not all shall enter into life who profess Christ, however 
repeatedly and loudly and familiarly saying, Lord^ Lord^ as though they were his followers. 
He demands a^rofession of his name ; but those who have only this, ne will exclude and 
reject. — Jacobus. The kingdom of heaven. God's real spiritual kingdom, where Christ 
rules in the heart. Of the two applications of this expression to denote the Church mili- 
tant on earth, and the Church triumphant hereafter, it sometimes happens that the one pre- 
dominates to the exclusion of the other. In the present verse the laneuage is applicable 
only to the glorified Church which shall reign with Christ hereafter, while m such passages 
as chap. 13 : 24, it relates in the first instance only to that visible Church in which the evil 
are minded with the good. Here the reference is made clear by the mention in the next 
verse of that day, the great day of judgment which is to precede the entrance into the 
kingdom of heaven. — Cook, He 'that doeth the will of my Father. He that obeys 
God, and does what God wishes him ta That "will" embraces trust in Christ as our 
strength (John 6: 29), love to our fellow-men (John 15: 12;, personal purity of character 
(i Thess. 4 : 3), and the cultivation of the graces that are the fruit of the Spirit^Xl Tk^^ 
c : 18. I Pet. 2 : 15 ; 4 : 2, &c.). It is by God*s Spirit alone that we are enabledtooo' 
his will (Heb. 13 s 21. Rev. 7 : 17). — Abbott. 

■" 'iaT* In that day. Perhaps refers to ver. 19; or it may be the expression, so common 
in the prophets, of the great day of the Lord. ^Alford. The day of judgment. Have we 
not prophesied in thy name ? Here, as everjrwnere in the New Testament, ** prophesy- 
ing is more than mere prediction, and includes the whole work of delivering a message to 
men, as coming directly from God. — Ellicott. In thy name cast out devils. By the 
authority of thy name have we not cait out devils f This was the greatest exercise of healing 
power. Wonderful works. The word usually means miracles. Judged by external results 
hypocrites may appear successful in spiritual works ; such may have shared in the miracu- 
lous power of the early church. — Schaff, The spirit of the warning extends far beyond the 
extraordinary cases actually mentioned, and applies to all those in all ages who, whether 
teachers or hearers, nominally profess Christian doctrine without holiness of life. — Cook. 
"Who do all the outward works of religion, support the gospel, give to missions, help 
build churches, and carry on meetings, without the love of (Thrist in their hearts. — P. 
The spirit of this is, Have we not merited thy favor by what we have done ? There is a 
fearful tendency in man to attach the idea of merit to his religious conduct. How many 
there are who imagine that by their social integrity, their benevolent deeds, their devotional 
observances, they will procure the favor of their Maker 1 But he who has this idea has 
not learnt the alphabet of Christianity. — Thomas. 

33. Then will I profess unto them, I never knew you. Greek, publicly profess. 
The disclosure of the false character of the fruitless professor of religion will be before 
men and angels (Matt. 25 : 32)^ Depart from me. God now abides even with the un- 

fodly, that he may lead tnem to repentance (Rom. 2 : 4). He will then separate them from 
im forever (2. Thess. 2: 9). Compare with this entire passage I Cor. 13: 1-3, and 
observe that in the only passage where Christ pictorially describes the judgment-scene, the 
judgment is portrayed as dependent upon the course of daily life (Matt. 25 : 31-46) ; and 
that the sentence, as recorded in Rev. 22 : 1 1, is a simple fixing, eternally and irreversibly, 



of the character formed l^ere. — Abbott* 
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these sayings of mine, and doeth 
them, I will liken him unto a wise 
man, which built his house upon a 
rock: 

25. And the rain descended, and 
the floods came, and the winds blew, 
and beat upon that house ; and it fell 



not : for it was founded upon a 
rock. 

26. And every one that heareth 
these sayings of mine, and doeth 
them not, shall be likened unto a 
foolish^ man, which built his house 
upon the sand : 



^ z Sam. 2: 30. jet. 8: 9. 



24. Whosoever heareth these sayings of mine • • • doeth them. This is the only 
valid form of religion — the only form that will obtain the approbation of Christ, and stand 
the test of the retributive economy. Christianity is a system intended not merely to awaken 
excitement, or instruct the intellect, but to rule the life and form the character. — Thomas, 
A wise man . • • built his house upon a rock. There was still a danger to which many 
were exposed who could not be accused of hypocrisy or false profession in the strict sense 
of the terms. Even after hearing all that Christ had said in correction of prevailing miscon- 
ceptions and of practical abuses, some might, after all, content themselves with having heard 
it, and make no attempt to act upon it. — Alexander, The symbol which Christ employs 
here would possess a significance for his hearers which it has not for us. In the East 
the peasants* huts are often unsubstantial structures, built of mud or sunburnt brick, and 
sometimes washed away by a single furious rain-storm. Their mountain streams, too, are 
o{ a peculiar character. These water-courses, called wadiesy are in the summer perfectly 
dry, in the rainy season they are swollen streams. The shepherd builds his hut by one of 
these water-courses, which often in the summer weather affords the only herbage which is 
not burnt up by the sun. If the house is built high up on the rock, it is safe ; if down on 
the sandy soil, though there is no water at the time, the treacherous foundation gives away 
with the first freshet ; and these often come with almost no note of warning, and as a result 
of rains farther up the stream. — Abbott, His house. Interpreting the parable in the 
connection in which c ur Lord has placed it, it is clear that the house is the general fabric 
of an outwardly religious life. — Ellicott, The rock, as signifying Him who spoke this, 
is of too frequent use in Scripture for us to overlook it here. He founds his house on a 
rock, who, hearing the words of Christ, brings his hearf and life into accordance with his 
expressed will, and is thus, by faith, in union with him, founded on him. — Alford, 

* 25. The rain descended . . . floods came. The " wind," the " rain," the ** floods," 
hardly admit, unless by an unreal minuteness, of individual interpretation, but represent 
collectively the violence of persecution, of suffering, of temptations from without, beneath 
which all but the life which rests on the true foundation necessarily gives way. — EllicotL 
It fell not. Christ is as immovable as a rock : we may venture our all upon him, and not 
be ashamed of our hope. Christ is our only way to the Father. Those build upon Christ, 
who, having sincerely taken him as their Prince and Saviour, make it their constant care to 
be conformed to his rules. Building upon a rock requires care and pains. They who do it 
must give diligence. They are wise builders who begin so to build that they may be able 
to finish, and therefore lay a firm foundation. -7 /^«ry. 

26. A foolish man . • • house upon the sand. The *' sand " answers to the shifting 
uncertain feelings which are with some men (the " foolish " ones of the parable) the only 
ground on which they act, — love of praise, respect for custom, and the like. — Ellicott^ 
Some build their hopes on worldly prosperity, as if that were a sure token of God*s favor ; 
others upon their profession, privileges, or reputation. Every thing besides Christ is sand. 
— Henry, He who merely hears Christ's words, but does them not, has never dug down 
to the rock, nor become united with it, nor has any stability in the hour of trial. — Alford,. 

27. Rains descended, floods, winds. So the trial of the last great day will come, 
without warning (Matt. 24: ;^6-39, 42-44), and overwhelm those whose exterior was fair, 
but the foundation of whose life was insecure. As the builder would know, or easily might 
know, the danger of building on the sand, and yet build there for the sake of ease and 
transient convenience, so many who confess that it is not safe to build on any other founda- 
tion than a practical obedience to Jesus Christ, yet do build otherwise, and trust to a vague 
hope to escape the day of trial when it comes. — Abbott. Thus so many professors fall 
beiore temptation in daily life. Great was the fall. How miserable the circumstances 
of this man ! Think of the amount of his loss. All the money, anxiety, and labor, which 
its erection cost him, sacrificed forever. Think of the time of his loss: the house is 
destroyed just at the period when most required in the tempest. Think of the irremediabUness 
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LESSON XL 



Mati\ 7 : 15-29. 



27. And the rain descended, and 
the floods came, and the winds blew/ 
and beat upon that house ; and it fell : 
and great was* the fall of it. 

28. And it came to pass, when Je- 



sus had ended these sayings, Hhe peo- 
ple were astonished at his doctrine : 
•for he taught them as one having 
authority, and not as the scribes. 



^ z Cor. 3: 13. > Heb. xo: a6, 37. * Chaps. 13: 34: aa: 33. Markz: aa; 6: la; xz: x8. Luke 4: 3a. 

* Mark x: aa. Comp. John 7: 46. 

o£ his loss : the materials are probably borne away by the flood, and a re-erection is impossi- 
ble. In sublime contrast with this, behold the stately and stable dwelling of the *' doer of 
the wordy'* up upon the rock yonder. It stands unmoved amidst the severest tempests of 
that day. — Thomas* 

28. When Jesus had ended these sayings ; i.e., the Sermon on the Mount. • That it is 
not a mere collection of our Saviour's sayings upon different occasions, but a single con- 
tinuous discourse delivered at a certain time ana place, is clear, not only from the way in 
which it is introduced, and from its structure ana contents, but from the statement here 
made as to its conclusion and ^^^Qt, ^^ Alexander, The people were astonished. 
Astonished is a strong word; literally, "driven from their customary state of mind by 
something new and strange.'' At his doctrine. Teaching rather than ^'doctrine : " the 
former includes the manner as well as the matter of his instruction, both of which awakened 
astonishment. — Schaff, He taught them as one having authority. As having the 
ri^ht to say what is truth. Not like the scribes, telling what the Jewish rabbins or doctors 
taught. But Christ's teaching was like that of a master who owned none higher than 
himself, and plainly showed his inherent authority to speak, both as lawgiver and inter- 
preter. — Jacobus, It was with the authority of one who knows» He knew the way to 
heaven, for he had been there ; he knew the principles of the kingdom of God, for he 
was God ; and he spoke therefore with the authority of an expert. It is just this speaking 
with authority, and not by inferences, and guesses, and hopes, which the soul needs, and 
which distinguishes Christ's religion from all others. Not as the scribes. The scribes 
taught merely as interpreters of the law of Moses. — Cook, As a rule, the scribe hardly 
ever gave his exposition without at least beginning by what had been said by Hillel or by 
Shammai, by Rabbi Joseph or Rabbi Meir, depending almost or altogether upon what had 
thus been ruled before, as much as an English lawyer depends on his precedents. In con- 
trast with all this, our Lord fills the people with amazement by speaking to them as One 
who has a direct message from Godu^ Ellicott, 

LIBRARY REFERENCES. 

On fruit according to the tree, see Professor Phelps's " Studies in the Old Testament," 
pp. 208, 209. On Eastern floods. Bush's ** Illustrations of Scripture," pp. 581, ^82. On 
ver. 21, sermons by H. W. Beecher, series 9; and Professor R. D. Hitchcock, in "The 
New- York Pulpit." On yer. 22, on doing certain Christian works without being a Christian, 
there is an excellent illustration in a tract of the A. T. Soc., called ** Noah's Carpenters." 



ILLUSTRATIVE. 

I. Inwardly ravening wolves. Ver. 15. I have read somewhere a legend of a 
wretched man, one of nature's monstrosities, the tip of whose tongue was a snake's 
head. In his sleep the hideous reptile lay coiled within, but his breathing was a low 
and ominous hiss. When he attempted to speak, the monster thrust itself out in wavy 
vibrations, hissing, biting, stinging. A fitting symbol of the professing Christian who 
has the inconsistencies of his bretnren at his tongue's end, ana their excellences never. 
— Professor Phelps, 

II. Floods m the East. — The rains and floods and winds of an Eastern monsoon 
afford a striking illustration of this passage. When people in those redons speak of the 
strength of a house, it is not by affirming, " It will last so many years,'' but, " It will out- 
stand the rains : it will not be injured by the floods." For several months there is not a 
drop of rain, and the burning sun has loosened the ground on which the edifice stands ; 
then all at once the torrents begin to descend, the chapped earth suddenly swells, and the 
change injures the foundations. Only the house founded upon a rock can outstand the 
rains and floods of a wet monsoon. — Roberts's ** Oriental Illustrations,^^ 
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Matt. 7 : 15-29. LESSON XI. First Quarter. 

III. Building on the sand. An Egyptian Flood, — A traveller writes, ''It so hap- 
pened that we were to witness one of the greatest calamities that have occurred in Egypt in 
the recollection of any one living. The Nile rose this season three feet and a half above 
the highest mark left by the former inundation, with uncommon rapidity, and carried off 
several villages and some hundreds of their inhabitants. Their cottages, being built of 
earth, could not stand one instant against the current ; and no sooner did the water reach 
them than it levelled them with the ground. The rapid stream carried off all that was be- 
fore it; men, women, children, cattle, corn — every thing was washed away in an instant, 
and left the place where the village stood without any tmng to indicate that there had ever 
been a house on the spot."— ^«r2?r. 

PRACTICAL. 

z. Ver. 15. False professors will creep into the church. . But all sheep are not wolves 
because some wolves look like sheep. 

a. Vers. 16-19. Time and results will prove every man and every doctrine, whether 
they are from God. 

3. That religion which produces the best disciples, and changes the most men into dis- 
ciples, is the true religion. 

4. Even the best trees bear some poor fruit. 

5. The only way to bear a life of good fruits, is to have a good heart. 

6. Vers. 15, 20. We must judge by the fruits, but not by first appearances, nor of the 
tree before it has had time to mature its fruit 

7. Ver. 22. Many works connected with religion, as giving, church-building, &c., can 
be done by those who have no religion themselves. 

8. Vers. 21-2^. Men are never shut out from heaven arbitrarily. Their own character 
is the angel with flaming sword that keeps them out of paradise. 

9. Vers. 24-27. It IS a terrible thing to find all our lives a failure at last 
xo. The only sure foundation of character or hope is Jesus Christ 

zz. Many a tree seems good and strong till some sudden gale proves that it is rotten 
%t heart 
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Second Quarter. 

From April 4, to June 9j* 



Lesson I. — April 4, 1880. 
THE POWER OF CHRIST. — Matt. 8 : 18-34. 



TIME. — A.D. 28, autumn, some weeks after the Sermon on the Mount It was during 
the second circuit of Galilee. 

PLACE. — On the Sea of Galilee, near Capernaum, at the north-west coast of the 
lake, and at Gadara, south-west of the lake. 

RULERS. — Tibenqs Caesar, emperor of Rome. Pontius Pilate, governor of Judaea; 
Herod Antipas, of Galilee ; Herod Philip, of other parts. 

CONTEMPORARY HISTORY. — The death of John the Baptist in latter part of 
A.D. 28. He was beheaded in the castle of Machaerus, beyond Jordan. 

INTERVENING EVEI«(TS.— -Between the Sermon on the Mount and the inci- 
dents of this lesson the following incidents took place : — 

^ The healing of the centurioivs servant, — Capernaum (Matt 8 : 5-13)* Raising of the 
widow's son,^Nain (Luke 7 : 11-17). John the Baptist, in prison, sends disciples to 
Jesus (Matt, il : 2-19). Reflections of Jesus on appealing to his mighty works, — Caper- 
naum (Matt II : 20-30^ subject of Lesson II.). Jesus is anointed by a woman who had 
been a sinner, — Capernaum ? (Luke 7 : 36-50.) Jesus, with the twelve, makes a second 
circuit in Galilee. The healing of a demoniac, llie scribes and Pharisees blaspheme, — 
Galilee (Matt 12 : 22-37. Mark 3 : 19-30). The scribes and Pharisees seek a sign ; our 
Lord's reflections, ^tialilee (Matt 12 : 38-45). The true disciples of Christ his nearest 
relatives, — Galilee (Matt 12: 46-50). At a Pharisee's table, Jesus denounces woes 




— Lake of Galilee, near Capernaum? (Matt 13: 1-23, subject of Lesson IIL) Parable 
of the tares ; other parables, — near Capernaum ? (Matt 13 : 24-53.) 

INTRODUCTION. 

The eighth chapter of Matthew is called by St Ambrose a chapter of miracles. They 
were wrought at different times, and are given here by St Matthew, not in their order of 
time, but because they were all done at this place. Mark gives them in their order of time. 
Jesus sitting in a boat had been speaking to the multitudes standing on the shores of Gal- 
ilee, the wonderful parables of the sower and the tares (Matt 13). At the close of the day 
Tesus bids his disciples prepare to sail to the other side of the lake. At this point our 
lesson for to-day begins. 



18. T Now when Jesus saw great 
multitudes about him, he ^ gave com- 



mandment to depart unto the other 
side. 



^ Mark 4: 35. Luke 8: 99. 



EXPLANATORY. 

18. When Jesus saw great multitudes. The^ came to Christ in crowds, having 
heard of his healing powers. Some came from curiosity ; others came to be healed, or to 
bring their sick for his cure. — jacobus. He gave commandment to depart. To avoid 
the crowd, who may have been m an excited condition, and to find repose after a day of 
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LESSON I. 



Second Quarter. 



1 9. And a ^ certain scribe came, and 
said unto him, Master, I will follow 
thee whithersoever thou goest. 

20. And Jesus saith unto him, The 
foxes have holes, and the birds of the 
air Aavi nests ; but the Son of man 
hath not where to. lay Ais head. 



21. And * another of his disciples 
said unto him. Lord, suffer me first to 
go and bury my father. 

22. But Jesus said unto him. Follow 
me ; and let the dead bury their dead. 

23. IT And* when he was entered 
into a ship, his disciples followed him. 



Luke 9: 57-^. * X Kings 19: 20. * Mark 4: 36-41. Luke 8: 23-25. 



conflict and labor (compare chaps. 12, 13), since this took place in the evening (Mark 4 : 35). 
To the other side. Of the lake.— .Sir^cz^ 

19. A certain scribe. On " scribe," see Lesson VI., ver. 20^ First Quarter. Before the 
boat could be pushed off, a remarkable interruption occurred. Three of his listeners 
desired, or fancied that they desired, to attach themselves to him as disciples. The first was 
a scribe, who, thinking no doubt that his official rank would make him a most acceptable 
disciple, exclaimed with confident asseveration, " Lord, I will follow," &c. Christ did 
not reject the proffered service, but neither did he accept it. Perhaps "in the man's flaring 
enthusiasm, he saw the smoke of egotistical self-deceit" — Farrar, 

20. Foxes have holes, &c. Caves, dens. Birds of the air have nests. More 
literally, " lodging-places." The two represent the lower order of animals. — Schaff. The 
Son of man. Having in himself all that belongs to man — the representative man. The 
name by which the Lord ordinarily in one pregnant word designates himself as the Messiah, 
— the Son of God manifested in the flesh of man, the second Adam. And to it belong all 
those conditions of humiliation, suffering, and exaltation, which it behooved the Son of man 
to go through. — Ai/ord, Not where to lay his head. No home, no property. The 
scribe had not counted the cost, and, like the young ruler that had great possessions, needed 
to be taught. To follow the Son of man was not to be the adherent of a new sect or party; 
or the servant of a king marching onward to an earthly throne, but to share in poverty, 
privation, homelessness. — Ellicott, Overdrawn portrayals of our Lord's poverty are 
always out of place : veT^e who as " Son of man " was " the crown of creation " did not 
possess what the humoler animals claim, a home. He did not own a dwelling, as even the 
foxes and birds do ; but we have no reason to believe that he ever su^ered from want of a 
lodging. — Schaff. 

21. Another of his disciples. According to an ancient tradition this was Philip. It 
seems more probable that the phrase '* disciple " is here used only in the more general sense 
of one who had loosely attached himself to Jesus as a learner. It appears from Luke 
(Luke 9 : 59) that his request was in response to Christ's command, " Follow me." — Abbott* 
Suffer me first to go . . • bury my father. The form of the petition may mean either 
(i) that his father was then actually dead, and that the disciple asked leave to remain and 
pay the last honors to his remains, or (2) that he asked to remain with his father till his 
death. The latter seems by far the most probable. In the East burial followed so inuae- 
diately on death, that the former would hardly have involved more than the delay of a few 
hours. In the latter case the request was, in fact, a plea for indefinite postponement. 
This, at least, fits in best with the apparent severity of our Lord's answer. — Ellicott, 

22. Let the dead bury their dead; i.e., let those who are spiritually dead bury those 
who are naturally dead. — Cook, Let the higher duties take the precedence over the lower. 
He was to preacn the gospel (Luke 9 : 60). — P, It does not follow that we are to neglect 
what are called secular duties for those that are termed religious. Nevertheless, life pre- 
sents many occasions in which duty to the living is supreme over respect for the dead. — 
Abbott, 

23. Into a ship. The best authorities give, " the ship," or boat ; i.e., one which, be- 
longing possibly to Peter, or the sons of Zebedee, was always ready at their master's ser- 
vice. — Ellicott, It was the boat from which he had been teaching (Mark 4 r 36). His 
disciples. Probably the twelve, though others followed in other boats (Mark ^i : 36). — 
Schaff. In Mark 3 : 9, it is described as a small booty probably propelled by oars (see John 
6 : 19). Tosephus makes it answer to our modern pinnace, or perhaps XzMnx^,-^ Abbott* 

24. There arose a ^reat tempest. The Sea of Galilee lies 600 feet below the level 
of the Mediterranean. The snowy peaks of Lebanon are directly to the north. The 
heated tropical air of the valley is a constant invitation to the cold and heavv wii^ds from 
the north, which sweep down with great fury, and in sudden storms, througn the ravines 
of the hills, which converge to the head of the lake, and act like gigantic funnels. — Abbciti, 
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Matt. 8 : 18-34. 



24. And, beholdy there arose a great 
tempest in the sea, insomuch that the 
ship was covered with the waves : but 
he was asleep. 

25. And his disciples came to hiniy 



and awoke him, saying. Lord, save us : 
we perish. 

26. And he saith unto them, Why 
are ye fearful, O^ ye of little faith? 
Then he arose, and rebuked* the 



< Chap. 6: 30. * Ps. Z04: 7. 



Small as the lake is, and placid in genpral as a molten mirror, I have repeatedly seen it 
quiver, and leap, and boil like a caldron, when driven by fierce winds from the eastern 
mountains, and the waves ran high, — high enough to fill or ** cover " the ships, as Matihew 
has it. — iV, M, Thomson, The ship was covered with the waves. I'he waves dashed 
over it It was beginning to be filled with water. He was asleep. Mark says, *' in the 
hinder part of the ship, asleep on a pillow." A part of the boat was used for the boat- 
man*s lying or sitting on, and wais provided with a leather cushion (pillow). — AJeycr, The 
stern in ancient ships was much higher than the prow ; and this form continued even to 
the last century in England, while it is still the fashion in Egypt The hieh stern made 
a safe and sloping place, where our Saviour slept in the storm. — John macgregor. We 
behold him here as exactly the reverse of Jonah ; the prophet asleep in the midst of a like 
danger through a dead conscience, the Saviour out of a pure conscience ; Jonah by his 
presence making the danger, Jesus yielding the pledge and the assurance of deliverance 
from the danger. — Trench, When he comes down as the Incarnate One, to be man with 
us, tired and spent as we by life's toils, when he lids so humbly down that the waters of a 
lake dash over him, and there sleeps, our feeling is in a strange maze of tenderness. Our 
God is so nigh, our glorious tent-mate in a guise so gentle, that we come to look upon hiixk 
in his divine sleep more tenderly than we could even in the waking mercies and charities. 
of his life. — Horace Bushncll, 

25. Lord, save us : we perish. In St Luke it is ** Master, master.'' In St Mark: 
they awaken him with words ialmostof rebuke, as if he were unmindful of their safety,. 
" Master, carest thou not that we perish ? " though no doubt they meant in this "w^ " to 
include their beloved Lord, as well as themselves. — Trench, These variations indicate: 
the different characters of the men who were with Christ in the vessel, and make our con- 
ception of the scene at once more graphic and complete. Instead of urging them as an. 
argument against the veracity or accuracy of the Evangelists, we ought rather to find new 
proofs of their honesty, and the transparent fidelity of these reports. — .S". Cox, 

a6. O ye of little faith. Christ does not call them ''without faith," but ''of little 
faith^^ Believing in the midst of their unbelief, they turned to Christ in their need. They 
had faith ; but it was like a weapon which a soldier has, but yet has mislaid, and cannot lay 
hold of in the moment of extremest need. The imperfection of their faith consisted not in 
this, that they appealed unto their Lord for help, for herein was faith ; but in the excess of 
their terror, in their counting it possible that the ship which bore their Lord could ever 
truly perish. — Trench, Then he arose, and tebuked the winds and the sea. This- 
seems to have been almost, so to say, our Lord's formula in working miracles. The fever 
(Luke 4 : 39)', the frenzy of the demoniac (Mark 9 : 25), the tempest, iire all treated as if 
they were hostile and rebel forces that needed to be restrained. St. Mark, with his usual 
vividness, gives the very words of the rebuke : " Peace, be still," — literally, be dumby be 
fnuzzUdy2& though the howling wind was a maniac to be gagged and bound. — Ellicott, 
There was a great calm. It is a solemn, a wonderful moment in the Gospel history. 
We have read this story so often, and read it so carelessly, that this moment in the life of 
Christ fails to make its due impression. Tke Lord rises, confronting the storm, speaks ■ 
as the Master of the elements that are ragins around him,' — and the result is immediate. 
Does not his '* Peace, be still," remind us of what we read in the inspired account of 
creation, — " Let there be light ; and there was light " ? He is the Master of the laws of 
the universe: *' all things serve him." — i>ean nowson, A great calm. The stopping, 
of the wind might have been thought an accidental coincidence, for these sudden storms \ 
cease as suddenly as they arise. But it always requires time for the sea to subside : here . 
the calm was instant. — Abbott, • 

27. The men marvelled. Meaning the disciples, and other sailors, if any were in the 
boat (See Mark 4 : 36.) What manner of man is this? To us, perhaps, the won- 
der of this miracle is not so great as in the case of some of the rest ; but to them it was 
greater than in any other instance. They had become accustomed to other miracles, but : 
this was a wonder of a totally different kmd. No one knows better than the boatman and ! 
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winds and the sea ; and there was a 
great calm. 

27. But the men marvelled, saying, 
What manner of man is this, that even 
the winds and the sea obey him I 

28. 1[And ^when he was come to 



the other side into the country of the 
Gergesenes, there met him two ^ pos- 
sessed with devils, coming out of the 
tombs, exceeding fierce, so that no 
man might pass by that way. 

29. And, behold, they cried out. 



1 Marks: z-17. Luke 8: 36-37. * Comp. Marks: a. Luke 8: 37. 



the fisherman, that he must take the weather as he finds it ; that, do what he will, the 
winds and the waves will refuse his control. The sudden arresting of a tempest was to 
them an inconceivable wonder. — Howson, Even the winds and the sea obey him. 
The miracles of Jesus, as < attestations that the elements of nature were plastic in his 
hands, are really a new key to the grandest scientific principle in the universe, — which is, 
that God lives, and moves, and acts, in all of nature, every mstant, and that the whole cre- 
ation is formed and guided in the interest of the spiritual man. This world is a place for 
the training of souls in a Christian immortality. Every thing material, visible, and tangi- 
ble, answers to something, symbolizes something, in the soul and its spiritual life. Plence 
Christ must be Lord of life and death, of seas and storms, of diseases and demons, of 
every mystery, and might, and secret of created things. — Rev, F. D, Huntington, D.Z>, 
I'he boat is the Church of Christ, and it sails across the ocean of the worJd's history to the 
•* other side " of the life beyond the grave. The wind is the blast of persecution, and the 
Lord of the Church seems as though he were asleep, and heard not the cry of the sufferers, 
and the disciples are faint-hearted and afraid. And then he hears their prayer, and the 
storm of the persecution ceases, and there is a great calm, during which the Church goes on 
its way, and men learn to feel that jt carries more than Caesar and his fortunes. — Ellicott. 
Our disasters and happy fortunes, our tempests and our calms, our perils and deliverances, 
come to set us thinking of Him whom, in the quiet every-day course of our life, we are too 
apt to, forget. They come to teach us that he is always with us, ordering all things accord- 
ing to the good pleasure of his will, and to constrain us to trust in him instead of in our- 
selves, by making us feel how utterly we are in hi^ hands. — S, Cox. 

28. Country of the Gergesenes. In Mark and Luke, ** Gadarenes." The variety in 
names has occasioned much discussion as to the exact locality. The common view is, that 
the cfty referred to in vers. 33, 34, was Gadara, the capital ot Peraea, situated south-east of 
the southern end of the lake. It was about seven miles from Tiberius, on a mountain near 
the river Hieromax; was probably inhabited by Gentiles, and is now called Omkeis, 
Another theory, now coming into favor, is, that a place called Gerasa or Gergesa (now 
called Chersa or Gersa) existed. near the lake shore. — Schaff, Chersa or Gersa answers 
to all the- conditions of the narrative : it is within a few rods of the shore ; a mountain rises 
immediately- above it, so near the shore that the swine rushing madly down could not stop, 
but would he inevitably driven on into the water, and drowned ; the ruins of ancient tombs 
are still found in this mountain-side, and Capernaum is in full view on the other side, 
" over against it ".(Luke 8 : 26). — Abbott, Met him two possessed with devils. Mark 
and Luke mention but one, probably the fiercer of the two. He was naked (Luke 8 : 27), 
had.been chained, 'but ^ad broken his chains, and had cut himself with stones until he was 
doubtless > covered with blood. He ran to Jesus, and worshipped him, i. e., as the devils 
worship, not "by paying him a true reverence, but by a compulsory acknowledgment of his 
power. .'See Mark for a graphic picture of his condition. — Aibott, It is not easy to 
answer the question. What was this demoniacal possession ? But we may gather from the 
Gospel narrative some important ingredients for our description. The demoniac was one 
whose being was strangely interpenetrated by one or more of those fallen spirits, who are 
constantly asserted in Scripture (under the name of demons, evil spirits, unclean spirits, 
their chief being the Devil or Satan), to be the enemies and tempters of the souls of men. 
He stood in a totally difierent position from the abandoned wicked man^whomoralljir i^,^-^ 
fi;iven over to the DeviL This latter would be a subject for punishment, butffieoemoniac 
for deepest compassion. There appears to have been in him a double will and double 
consciousness, — sometimes the cruel spirit thinking and speaking in him, sometimes his • 
poor crushed self crying out to the Saviour of men tor mercy ; a terrible advantage taken, 
and a personal realization, by the malignant powers of evil, of the fierce struggle between 
sense and conscience in the man of morally divided life. It has been not improbably sup- 
posed, that some of these demoniacs may have arrived at their dreadful state through 
various progressive degrees of guilt and sensual abandonment Lavish sin, and especially 
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saying, What ^have we to do with 
thee, Jesus, thou Son of God? art 
thou come hither to torment us before 
the time? 

30. And there was a good way off 



from them a herd of many swine feed- 
ing. 

31. So the devils besought him, 
saying, If thou cast us out, suffer us 
to go away into the herd of swine. 



^ a Sam. z6: lo. Luke 4: 34. Mark x: 34. 



indulgence in sensual lusts, superinducing, as it would often, a weakness in the nervous 
system, which is the especial bond between body and soul, may have laid open these 
unhappy ones to the fearful incursions of the powers of darkness. The objection is 
frequently urged, How comes it that this malady is not now among us ? But we cannot tell 
in how many cases of insanity the malady may not even now be traced to direct demoniacal 
possession. — Alford, It is morally certain that this possession never occurs but in a 
morally disordered person, and by a yielding of the will to evil. The soul is a castle which 
Satan cannot enter without permission from within. — P, Coming out of the tombs. 
According to the other accounts, their abode ; chosen ** from a morbid craving for the 
terrible.'* One of the early fathers speaks of such caves near Gadara, and modern travel- 
lers confirm the statement. They were hewn out of the chalky rock, and afforded shelter. 
— Schaff, Exceeding fierce. See the terribly graphic account of Mark. The demoniac 
was without clothes, which, though related only by St. Luke, yet appears from Mark's nar- 
rative, where he is described as sitting clothed and in his right mind, at Jesus' feet, after his 
cure. — Alford, 

ag. They cried out, Ac. Comparing this account with Mark and Luke, the facts 
appear to be that the maniac made a rush towards Jesus and the twelve, perhaps purposing 
to destroy them ; that Christ stopped him by word of command, requiring the evil spirits to 
leave the man, and that the expostulation given in this verse was the Devil's response to 
that command. Christ then asks his name, and is told it is "Legion." — AbbotL What 
have we to do with thee ? Literally, " What (is) to us and thee," what have we in com- 
mon ? The language of the demons, who recognized him as the Son of God. Tesus, thou 
Son of God. Persons called demonized recognized Jesus as the Messiah of God. We 
find them all agreed in acknowledging Jesus as the holy anointed of God ; we find them 
agreed in advance of the popular voice ; we find them thus agreed although the popular 
voice, from which some of them w/^^/have received their impressions, was the other way. 
These men must have made their remarkable confessions by a preternatural influence 
common to them all, which controlled their minds and shaped their utterance. — 
•S". Hopkins, To torment us before the time ? Herein the true devilish spirit speaks 
out, which counts it a torment not to be suffered to torment others, and an injury 
done to itself when it is no iflore permitted to be injurious to others. *^ Before the 
time^^ is the confession on their part of a time coming, a time, too, not to be afverted, when 
there shall be an entire victory of the kingdom of light over that of darkness, and when all 
which belong unto the latter shall be shut up in the abyss (Rev. 20 : 10), when all power 
of harming shall be taken away from them. And all Scripture agrees with this, that the 
judgment of the angels is yet to come (i Cor. 6 : 3). What the unclean spirits deprecate 
here is the bringing-in, by anticipation, of that fenal doom. -=^ Trench. At thts Ttage, oor * ■ - " 
Lord asked the question, " What is thy name ? " (Mark 5 : 9.) The most terrible phenom- 
enon of possession, as of many form's of insanity, was the divided consciousness which 
appears \n this case. Now the demon speaks, and now the man. The question would 
recall to the man's mind that he once had a human name, with all its memories of human 
fellowship. *^ My name is Legion^ for we are many^ The irresistible might, the full 
array of the Roman legion, with its 6,000 soldiers, seemed to the demoniac the one adequate 
symbol of the wild, uncontrollable impulses of passion and of dread that were sweeping 
through his soul. — Ellicott, 

30. A good way off. Mark says, " Nigh unto the mountains ; " Luke, " There — on 
the mountain." The miracle probably took place on the plain. A herd of many swine. 
According to Mark, 2,000. These swine were doubtless owned by inhabitants of Gadara. 
Swine were to Jews unclean animals, and it was unlawful for them to eat them (Lev. 11 : 7). 
The Jews were forbidden by their own laws to keep them, even for the purpose of traffic. 
— Barnes, 

31. The devils besoug:ht him . . . suffer us to |^o . . . into the herd of swine. 
This was in response to Christ's command to the evil spirits to come out of the man. See 
Mark and Luke. — J. F* and B. 
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32. And he said, unto them, Go. 
And when they were come out, they 
went into the ^erd of swine ; and, 
behold, the whole herd of swine ran 
violently down a steep place into the 
sea, and perished in the waters. 

33. And they that kept them fled, 



and went their ways into the city, and 
told every thing, and what was be- 
fallen to the possessed of the devils. 

34. And, behold, the whole city 
came out to meet Jesus ; and whep 
they saw him, they ^ besought him that 
he would depart out of their coasts. 



^ X Kings 17 : z8. Luke 5 : 8. 



32. He said unto them, Oo. The owners, if Jews, drove an illegal trade; if 
heathens, they insulted the national religion : in cither case the permission was just. — 
?• F* and B. The wicked Satan (Job i : 1 1 ) and his ministers and servants are sometimes 
heard, and the very granting of their petitions issues in their greater confusion and loss. 
So was it now : these evil spirits had their prayers heard, but only to their ruin. — Trench^ 
They went into the herd of swine. Men have asked sometimes, in scorn, why the 
word was spoken — why permission was given for a destructive work, which seemed alike 
needless and fruitless. We are at least on the right track in suggesting that only in some 
such way could the man be delivered from the inextricable confusion between himself and 
the unclean spirits in which he had been involved. Not till he saw the demoniac forces 
that had oppressed him transferred to the bodies of other creatures, and working on them 
the effects which they had wrou^t on him, could he believe in hi» own deliverance. 
Those who measure rightly the worth of a human spirit thus restored to itself, to its fellow- 
men, and to God, will not think that the destruction of brute life was too dear a price to 
pay for its restoration. Other subordinate ends — such, e.g., as that it was a penalty on 
those who kept the unclean beasts for their violation of the law, or that it taught men that 
it was through their indulgence of the swinish nature in themselves that they became sub- 
ject to the darker and more demoniac passions, — have been suggested with more or less 
plausibil ity. — Ellicott, 

33f 34« The whole city came out to meet Jesus. The people of Gergesa, and of 
all the neighboring district, flocked out to see the mighty Stranger. What livelier or 
more decisive proof of his power and his beneficence could they have had than the 
sight wiiich met their eyes } The filthjr and frantic demoniac, who had been the terror 
01 the country, was now calm as a child. Some charitable hand had flung an outer 
robe over his naked figure, and he was sitting at the feet of Jesus, clothed, and in his 
right mind. — Farrar, They besought him ... he wolild depart. **And they were 
afraid," — more afraid of that holy Presence than of the previous furies of the pos- 
sessed. The man, indeed, was saved ; but what of that, considering that some of their 
2,000 unclean beasts had perished! The greed and •gluttony of every apostate Jew 
and low-bred Gentile in the place were clearly imperilled by receiving such a one as 
they saw that Jesus was. With disgraceful and urgent unanimity they entreated and 
implored him to leave their coasts. And yet he did not leave them in anger. One deed 
of mercy had been done there ; one sinner had been saved ; from one soul the unclean 
spirits had been cast out. And, just as the united multitude of the Gadarenes had 
entreated for his abwscnce, so the poor saved demoniac entreated henceforth to be with him. 
But Jesus would fain leave one more, one last opportunity for those who had rejected him. 
On others, for whose sake miracles had been performed, he had enjoined silence. On this 
man — since he was now leaving the place — he enjoined publicity. "Go home," he said, 
" to thy friends, and tell them how great things the Lord hath done for thee, and hath had 
compassion on thee." And so the demoniac of Gergesa became the first great missionary 
to the region of Decapolis, bearing in his own person the confirmation of his words. — 
Farrar's Life cf Christ, 

LIBRARY REFERENCES. 

On vers. 19-22 see sermons by H. W. Beecher, Series 7, " God First ; " A. Barnes's 
** Way of Salvation ; " Farrar's " Fall of Man." On vers. 23-27, sermon by W, lay, 
" Disciples in a Storm ; " F. W. Maurice's " Lord of the Winds and the Sea ; " Beecher, 
Series 2, " Throwing Oil on the Sea ; " " Illustrated Christian Weekly," May 3, 1879. On 
demoniacs see Trench on "Miracles;" Abbott's "Jesus of Nazareth," chap. 13; Ray's 
*' Medical Jurisprudence," pp. 202-260 ; Maudsley's " Physiology of the Mind," pp. 
306-316; Forbes Winslow's "Obscure Diseases of the Brain and Mind," pp. 179-2 11. 
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See a very fine setting-forth of this miracle, for children, in "Power of Grace/' pp 
176-187 (C. M. Saxton, N.Y, 1858); "Land and Book," V0I.L pp.212, 2x3; and on 
Gadara, voL ii. pp. 34-38. 

ILLUSTRATIVE. 

I. Vers. 19-22. Almost ready to obey. — Dr. William Taylor tells a story of some 
sailors going ashore from their ship, and returning intoxicated : they entered their little 
boat to row to the ship, but they rowed till morning without reaching it. Daylight showed* 
that they had not loosened the rope that held them to the wharf. Many a man would 
follow Christ, but he is fastened by some one sin, some bad habit, some fear or neglect ; 
but one alone unforsaken will keep him forever from Christ. — Z'. 

II. Christ in the storm. — Vers. 23-27. It was a touching answer of a Christian 
sailor, when asked why he remained so calm in a fearful storm, when the sea seemed ready 
to devour the ship. He was not sure that he could swim. " But," he said, " though I sink, 
I shall only drop into the hollow of my Father's hand; for he holds all these waters 
there. — Iviiliam AmoU 

III. In the pictures, Cole's " Voyage of Life," there is a guardian angel ; but in the 
picture of " Manhood *' this guardian is unseen by the man on the rough tide. Christ is 
with us, though we do not always see him. 

IV. The change in the demoniac well illustrates the change in conversion. Many 
transformations illustrate it, ' — the charcoal into the diamond, the parings of horses* hoofs 
into beautiful blue dyes, the washings of coal-sas and the offal of the streets^ into fragrant 
odors and flavors. The soil is changed into flowers and fruits, black coal into light and 
heat, rags into finest paper ; but God's transformations in conversion are more wonderful 
stiU.— -ft 

PRACTICAL. 

1. Ver. 19. , Sudden convictions and resolutions are of no avail, unless we obey them. ^ 

2. Vers. 20-22. What small things keep men from following Christ. 

3. An unwilling mind never wants for an excuse. — Henry, 

4. (j^hrist must oe first, and there will be time for all other duties. 

5. Vers. 23-27. It is safe to go wherever Christ leads us, and it is safe only there. 

6. Jesus is often with us where we do not recognize his presence. He seems sleeping. 

7. Christ leads his disciples into the storm to increase their faith, and give them the 
victory. 

8. Ver. 25. No one is able to be his own savior from sin and trouble. 

9. '* He who thinks he hath no need of Christ, hath too high thoughts of himself. He 
who thinks Christ cannot help him, hath too low thoughts of Christ." — Mason. 

zo. Ver. 28. How terrible is the power of sin when it gains complete control I Here 
is a glimpse of what all sin will do unless forsaken. 

xz. Ver. 29. It is a torment to wicked men to be prevented from tormenting others. 

la. It is not knowledge, bu^ love, that distinguishes saints from devils. — Henry. 

13. Ver. 32. Sinful riches soonest flee. 

14. Christ's presence would put an end to ill-gotten and ill-used wealth. 

15. Therefore wicked men hate to have Christ near them : they drive him far from 
them. 

z6. The wonderful change religion works in us. 



Lesson II. — April ii, 1880. 

THE INVITATION OF CHRIST. — Matt, i i : 20-30. 

TIME. — Summer or autumn of A. D. 28; a little before last lesson, just before 
Christ began his second tour of Galilee, and just after the Sermon on the Mount 

PLACE.— ^Probably at Capernaum in Galilee. 

RULERS. — Tiberius Caesar, emperor of Rome (15th year). Pontius Pilate, governor 
of Judaea (3d year) ; Herod Antipas, governor of Galilee (32dyear) ; Herod Philip, gover- 
nor of other parts (32d year). 

INTERVENING HISTORY.— The healing of the centurion's servant, just after 
the Sermon on the Mount (Matt. 8 : 5-13. Luke 7 : i-xo). Raising of the widow's son at 
Nain (Luke 7 : 11-17). John the Baptist in prison sends disciples to Jesus (vers. 2-19). 
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20. Then began he to upbraid the 
cities wherein most of his mighty 
works were done, because they re- 
pented not : 



21. Woe^ unto thee, Chorazin ! 
woe unto thee, Bethsaida ! ^ for if the 
mighty works which were done in you 
had been done in Tyre* and Sidon, 



1 Luke xo: 13-15. ■ Johnx: 44. * Chap. 15: 21. Marks: 8. Luke 6: 17. 



INTRODUCTION. 

And now the time was already come for Christ to reveal himself as a judge^ to those 
who would not accept him as a Saviour. The cities of Galilee most favored by his minis- 
try — Chorazin, Bethsaida, &nd especially Capernaum — are doomed to a far heavier judg- 
ment than Tyre and Sidon, Sodom and Gomorrha. Such words, uttered now over Galilee, 
as afterward over Judaea and Jerusalem, show the wounded sympathies of the human 
friend, as well as the just indignation of the divine judge. — William Smith, 



\ 



EXPLANATORY. 



20. Then began he. This occasion marked a change in ChHst's ministry, from a 
mere proclamation that the kingdom is at hand, to a warning of divine judgments agz^inst 
the people for rejecting it. — Abbott. To upbraid. To chide, to rebuke for something 
wrong or disgraceful, to reproach. — In all the reproofs of Jesus there is an exaltation and 
calmness which renders them more terrible than if they were an outburst of sudden pas- 
sion. It is not angered ambition, but repulsed kindness, that speaks. There is sadness in 
the severity. The very denunciations seem to mourn. In a pure soul, indignation at evil 
is not an alternative or mere accompaniment of benevolence, but is benevolence itself act- 
ing for the preservation of happiness. It seems impossible that one should be good, and 
not abhor that which destroys goodness. — H. PV, Beecher. The cities (of Galilee) 
wherein most of his mighty works were done. The Greek word here translated 
" mighty works " is elsewhere translated "miracles " (Mark 9 : 39. Acts 2 : 22). — Abbott. 
Because they repented not. The object of his miracles, as his preaching, was to pro- 
duce repentance. Compare Matt 4: 17. — Abbott, Much knowledge and little practice, 
much light and little heat, many leaves and slender fruit, much ** drinking-in of the rain 
that Cometh oft upon us," and scanty produce, these things suit not together : of such God 
saith, " It is rejected and nigh unfo cursing ; whose end is to be burned." — Dr, Pusey, 

21. Woe unto thee (not a wishing of woe to them, but a statement of the fact that 
woe must come to them, doing as they did), Chorazin . . . Bethsaida! It is singular 
enough that no miracles are recorded in the Gospels as wrought at either of these cities. — 
Eilicott, But there is testimony in Luke 4 : 23, and John 21 : 25, that Jesus did many 
miracles not recorded, and some doubtless were done nere ; but perhaps not so many as 
would have been but for their unbelief. And it is certain they saw many of the miracles, a 
large part of which were done in this neighborhood. — P, Chorazin is nowhere mentioned 
except here, and in Luke 10 : 12-16. The latest researches identify it with Khorazy, two 
miles north of Capernaum. A ride of three miles westward along the shore of the Sea 
of Galilee brought me to the ruins of a large town. It was encompassed by such a dense 
jungle of thorns, thistles, and rank weeds, that I had to employ some shepherds to open 
a passage for me. Clambering to the top of a shattered wall, I was able to overlook the 
whole sight. What a scene of desolation was that I Not a house, not a wall, not a soli- 
tary pillar, remains standing. Broken columns, hewn stones, sculptured slabs of marble, 
ana great shapeless heaps of rubbish, half-concealed by thorns and briers, alone served to 
mark the site of a great and rich city. Yet that is the place where Chorazin once stood ! 
,Qioraz|n heard_butjxjected_the words j)f merc^^ the lips of its Lord, and he pro- 
nounced its doom. — Dr, 71 Z. Porter. The Bethsaida here spoken of was probably that 
on the western shore of the Sea of Galilee. The name in Aramaic signifies " house of 
fish ; " and it was therefore, we may believe, on the shore, and not far from the two cities 
with which it is here grouped. — Ellicott, It was the birthplace of Simon Peter, Andrew, 
and Philip. — These two cities appear to be singled out to denote the whole region in which 
they lay, — a region favored with the Redeemer's presence, teaching, and works» above every 
other. Tyre and Sidon. Ancient and celebrated commercial cities, on the north-eastern 
shores of the Mediterranean Sea, lying north of Palestine, and the latter the northern- 
most. As their wealth and prosperity engendered luxury and its concomitant evils, — irre- 
ligion and moral degeneracy, — their overthrow was repeatedly foretold in ancient prophecy, 
and once and again fulfilled by victorious enemies. Yet they were rebuilt, and at this time 
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they would have repented long ago ^ in 
sackcloth and ashes. 

22. But I say unto you, It shall be 
more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon at 
the day of judgment, than for vou. 

23. And thou, Capernaum/ which 



art* exalted unto heaven, shalt be 
brought* down to hell: for if the 
mighty works which have been done 
in thee had been done in Sodom, it 
would have remained until this day. 
24. But 'I say unto you. That it 



1 Jon. 3: 6. * Chap. 4: 13. * Luke 4: 33, 31. * Comp. Gen. xx: 34. Isa. 14: 13. * Isa. 14: 15. £zek. 

a6: 90; 31: 14; 3a: x8, 34. * Chap, xo: 15. 

were in a flourishing condition. — y. /^. and B. Longf a^. Either, the cities would have 
changed their character in ages past, or the present inhabitants would have rei^ented speed- 
ily. In sackcloth and ashes. The symbol of mourning and repentance (compare Jon. 
3 * 5~9>'on the repentance of Nineveh). The costume of mourners resembled a sack with 
holes for the arms, and it was usual to strew ashes upon the head. — Schaff, Sackcloth 
was a coarse kind of cloth of a dark color, made from goat*s or camel's hair. 

22. It shall be more tolerable. Over and above their immediate import, the words 
are full of meaning as throwing light on the ultimate law of God's dealings with the 
heathen world. Men are judged not only according tb what they have done, but according 
to what they might or would nave done under other circumstances and conditions of life. 
In other words, they are judged according to their opportunities. — Ellicott, In the day 
of judgment, than for you. The doom of the cities in which Jesus taught and displaved 
his striking miracles would be far more awful than that of other cities, even the mostwiclced 
of ancient times, because their advantages were unspeakably greater, and consequently 
their guilt was greater. How fearful the application of this principle to those in Christian 
lands who neglect the great salvation ! S ee H eb. 2 : 3. — Ripley, 

23. Thou Capernaum. On the north-west corner of the Sea of Tiberias. Though 
it was once a city of renown, and the metropolis of all Galilee, the site it occupied is now 
uncertain. Dr. Robinson supposes that the site of the ancient cfty is a place now called 
Ran Minyeh; Dr. Thomson supposes it was at a place now called Tell Hum. — Barnes. 
"Which art exalted unto heaven. By the residence and works of Jesus. — De Wette. 
This city had already witnessed more of our Lord's recorded wonders than any other. — 
£llicott. Height of place gives opportunity of temptation. They had need to stand fast 
that stand high : there is both more danger of their falling, and more hurt in their fall. — 
Bishop IlalL Brought down to hell. The people having been highly exalted in privi- 
leges, which they abused, are doomed to a corresponding depth of woe. The terms 
heaven and hell are often used as here in antithesis to each other, to denote simply the 
opposite extremes of space, or of exaltation and degradation of a moral kind (Ps. 139 : 8. 
Job II : 8. Isa. 7 : ii). — Binney. Temporal judgments have been linked with the spirit- 
ual degradation here predicted ; the very sites of these cities are disputed. — Schaff. Had 
been done in Sodom. Sodom was once the chief city of Palestine, situated in the plain 
south of the Dead Sea. It was destroyed on account of its wickedness, by fire ; and the 
Dead Sea flowed over the place, and still remains there. Its name is a synonyme for 
wickedness. For its history, see Genesis, chaps. 13-19. — /*. 

24. It shall be more tolerable, &c The moral meaning of these woes and their 
practical application is plain. **Unto whomsoever much is given, of him shall much be 

...Required " (Luke 12 : 48). In the divine judgment the flagrant vices of ignorance are less 
culpable than the rejection of pardon anq spiritual life by those educated in the gospel. 
The historical fulfilment of these warnings, in the destruction of the cities, points forward 
to a further spiritual fulfilment ; for the declaration is that it shall be mure tolerable for 
the land of Sodom in that day ^ which evidently looks to a judgment of Sodom, — i e., of its 
people, yet to come ; but the judgment on the place, as a place^ had long since been 
fulfilled. If Tyre and Sidon, and Sodom and Gomorrah, would have repented if further 
opportunity and greater manifestations had been awarded them, the question naturally 
occurs, "Why were these not given ? The answer is, that sufficient opportunity and sufficient 
warnings were given ; and, as no laborer in the vineyard has a right to call God to account 
for giving a penny to all alike, so no outcast has a right to call God to account for not giv- 
ing all the same opportunity. If still the disciple, perplexed, asks, why such seeming 
inequalities in the administration of divine grace ; whv the gift of Christ to the cities of 
Galilee, and the withholding of Christ from the cities 01 the plain ; the gift of Christianity 
to Europe, and the withholding of it from India, — there is no other answer than, " Even 
so. Father ; for so it seemed good in thy sight" — Abbott, 
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shall be more tolerable for the land of 
Sodom in the day of judgment, than 
for thee. 

25. At^ that time Jesus answered* 
and said, I thank thee, O Father,* 
Lord of heaven and earth, because* 



thou hast hid these things from the 
wise and prudent, and hast revealed * 
them unto babes. 

26. Even so. Father; for so it 
seemed good in thy sight. 

27. All* things are delivered unto 



> Com 

4 



ip. Luke xo: 21,32. * Chaps. 17: 4.; 22: x. Acts xo: 46. * Luke 23; 34. John xi: 41; x2: 27, 28. 
Job 37: 24. X Cor. i: X9-27. • Ps. 8: 2. Chap. 21: 16. • Chap. 28: 18. Johns: 35; 13: 3; 17: 2. 



X Cor. 15: 27. 



25. At that .time. Probably immediately after the denunciation just recorded. — 
Schaff, At the same period in which Jesus began to pronounce woes against the cities of 
Galilee, he commenced to give to his ministry a tenderer aspect toward the weary and 
heavy-laden. — Abbott. Nothing strikes me more in the Gospel than the double character 
of austerity and love, of severe purityand tender sympathy, which constantly appears in 
the actions and words of Jesus Chrisvlir^'very'^lrif^TTiafr^to^ the revelation of God 

and mankind. To Christ the law of God is absolute, sacred ; the violation of the law and 
sin are odious to him ; but the sinner irresistibly attracts and moves him. This harmony 
of severity and love, this union of holiness and sympathy, is Heaven's revelation of the 
nature of Jesus himself, — of the God-man. -^^. Cuizot, Jesus answered. The answered 
refers to the words which have immediately preceded : the whole ascription of praise is 
an answer to the mysterious dispensations 01 God's providence, above recorded. — Alford. 
An unexpressed feeling would arise in his hearers, why God should treat different places so 
differently. He answered this feeling : he made an answer to the strangeness of these 
facts. — P, I thank thee. Rather, " acknowledge." It is here a most significant ex> 
pression, readily suggesting at the same time ideas of praise, thanksgiving, and assent, or 
acquiescence. It is not mere gratitude that Christ expresses, as a man, but approbation 
ana concurrence as a divine person. — Alexander* O Father, Lord of heaven and 
earth. Christ addresses God as his ** Father," not as his "Lord." The term, " Lord of 
heaven and earth," is peculiarly appropriate, since he was about to mention another evi- 
dence of God's sovereignty. — Schaff. 'Hast hid. Without doubt we have here to under- 
stand a direct, yet at the same time a holy, vi ise, and loving, disposition of things by the 
Father, one which is thoroughly grounded in the' nature of things. To the haughty man it 
is morally impossible to bow before Christ. God has connected the participation in his 
kingdom with a condition which lay within the reach even of the most simple : namely, 
lowliness, and humility of heart. Wise and prudent men wantonly made themselves unre- 
ceptive of this blessing. It is not for this hiding in and of itself, however deserved it may 
be, that our Lord gives thanks, but for this, that, even if these things were hidden to the 
wise, they did not remain concealed for all. — Van Oosterzee. Our Lord does not say that 
God denied means of salvation to any ; but he thanks him because he has revealed to the 
apostles what he has hidden from the Pharisees, and thus punishes pride and rewards 
meekness. — Wordsworth. These things. These mysterious arrangements ^hy which the 
sinner is condemned in his pride and unbelief, the humble and childlike saved, and God 
justified when he saves and condemns. — Alford. The mysterious operation of that divine 
power which destroys. the cities of Galilee, and raises up other nations to become light- 
bearers, as set forth in Matt. 21 : 43. — Abbott. Wise. The men who pride themselves 
upon their speculative or philosophical attainments. Prudent. The men of worldly 
shrewdness, — the clever, the sharp-witted, the men of affairs. The distinction is a natural 
one, and was well understoodj_J[See I Cor. i : 19 ; &c.) Hast revealed them unto 
babes. To babe^ke melTfinen of unassuming docility ; men who, conscious that they 
know nothing, and have no right to sit in judgment on the things that belong to their 
peace, determine simply to ** hear what God the Lord will speak." — y. F. and B, Observe, 
that the contrast is not with the unwise and imprudent, but with babes. The doctrine con- 
veyed, then, is that religious truth is not acquired by anv mere intellectual process^ however- 
good in itself; but it is revealed to childlike numility ancf docility. The babes here are the 
disciples, unfamiliar with the wisdom of the scribes (Acts 4 : 13), and disregarding worldly 
prudence in leaving all to follow Christ. — Abbott. 

a6. Even so. Father. Take up the great enigma of the doings of God, and the des- 
tinies of men, at what end you may ; adopt whatever method of solution you may prefer ; 
make your way through the difficulties that beset you, as far as you can : sooner or later 
you reach the point where explanation fails, and where there is nothing left but to join with 
him who said, ** Even so, Father, for so it seemed good in thy sight." — Hanna. 
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me of my Father : dud no man know- 
eth the Son, but the Father ; neither 
knoweth any man the Father/ save 
the Son, and he to whomsoever the 
Son will reveal him. 



28. Come* unto me, all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden,' and I will 
give you rest. 

29. Take my yoke upon you, and 
learn* of me; for I am meek* and 



' John 7: 29; 8: 19: 10: 15; 17: aj. ■ John 7: 37. _ » Comp. Luke 11: 46. * John 13: 15. Phil, a: 5. 

I Pet. a: az. 1 John a: 6. ' Zech.'9: 9. a Cor. 10: x. Phil, a: 7, 8. 

27. All things are delivered unto me of my Father. He does not say, "They 

. arc revealed^'* — as to one who knew them not, and was an entire stranger to them, save as 

they were discovered to him, — but, "They are •delivered over,* or 'committed to me of y'^ 
my Father;'" meaning the whole administration of the kingdom of grace, with unlimited 
rowers. — y. F. and B. It means that Christ has control over all things, for the good of 
his Church ; that the government of the universe is committed to him as Mediator^ that he ^ 
iT.ay redeem his people, and guide them to glory (EphJL? .20722). — Barnes. No man. 0~. t,'^ 
knoweth the Son. That is, such is the nature of the Son of God, such "tTe niy.^ery of 
the union between the divine and human nature, such his exalted character as divine^ that 
no mortal can fully comprehend him. None but God fully knows him. — Barnes, This is 
one of the most convincing testimonies for the true Godhead of Christ. One who was 
only a created spirit, or an immaculate man, could not possibly, without blasphemy against 
God, testify this of himself. — Van Oosterzee, Neither knoweth any man the Father, 
save the Son. Jesus is the only being who could knovr God fully, having seen him as he 
IS, bein^ one withnim. No man knows the Father, except he add to the knowledge gained 
from other sources, that special knowledge of God*s grace and love which the Son affords, 
nor unless his study of nature, &c , is under the direction of and in submission to the Son. 
Philosophy is in so far right that, to the Christless, God is the Unknowable. For the way 
r-^n which tne Son reveals the Father, and to whom he will reveal him, see John 14 : i ^-2 4. 
— Abbott. To whomsoever the Son will reveal him. The Son is the revealer of 
this mystery, in which all revelation centres. Though so profound, it is the most practical 
truth. To know him, he must be rcvealedin us, as well as to us, by this Saviour, — Hiddle. 
.28. Come unto me. This invitation loses half its meaning, taken out of the con- 
nection in which it was spoken. We understand and appreciate its significance only by 
looking upon it as grounded on and flowing out of what Christ had the moment before 
been saying, " All thmgs are delivered unto me of my Father." Simply that they might 
so freely, fully come unto us, he has all, holds aH as the treasurer of the kingdom, the 
steward of the divine mercies. And he holds all under the condition that there shall be 
the freest, most gracious dispensing of all, that whoever asks shall get, that no needy one 
shall ever come to him and be sent unrelieved away. — Hanna, Observe the utter incon- 
gruity of such an invitation as that here given, and its accompanying promise, in the mouth 
of a merely inspired prophet, or even an angel or archangel. Compare with it John x : 29, 
and Isa. 53 : 4 ; and observe that Christ carries not only our sinsi.bul.,alsp our griefs And .. 
__^ji^[jSff»^i^S^a^^'Abbott. Come unto me. We flrast come to Christ, — to his love, to his 
morality, to his kingdom i they cannot come over to our state, but we must come over to 
his. All ye that labor (are weary with toil and striving), and are heavy laden (bur^ 
.dened wit h sin 3 nd ^"""P l^i The active and passive sides of human misery. Doubtless 
outwarH'^cl bodily misery is not shut out ; but the promise, rest to your souls, is only a 
spiritual promise. — Al/ord. All. Not this or that person, but all that are in anxiety, in 
sorrows, in sins, come — nptjhat j inay callyou t o ac c ount, /but that I may do away your 
sins ; come — not that I wantyour hoTi:5rJ'15uir"niat 1 Wanti your salvation. — Chrysostom. 
J^will give you rest. IheV^^mphasized in the Greek. ' He gives what no one else 
can give. — Ellicott. The true rest comes, not from outward circumstances, nor from the 
decision of vexed problems, but is within the soul, — in its moral convictions, in its spirit- 
ual affections, in its trust and hope ; and, when these are fixed upon God, no disturbance 
of affairs, no perplexities of Providence, no mysteries of faith, can really disq\iiet the 
mind. — J. P, Thompson, D,D. In the performance of duty, in meekness, in trust in God, 
is our rest, our only rest. -^ J^obertson, It is rest from all self-seeking ; rest from all secular 
anxieties ; rest from mere legal obedience ; rest from all forebodings of conscience. — 
Thomas. . 

29. Take my yoke upon you. This is a figure taken from the use of oxen, and 

hence signifyingto labor for one, or in the service of any one. — Barnes, To take Christ's 

" Jyol^ upon onej^ RenriS-tb enter int^. JJs Service., _A yoke of some kind we all are born 

under, or willingly take on. Some assume^flie yoke7)f a single passion ; and if that passion 
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lowly in heart : and ^ ye shall find 
unto your souls. 



rest 



30. For my yoke is easy,^ and my 
burden is light. 



* 3 Jer. 6: x(i, « x John 5: 3, 



be a strong one, such as covetousness, it turns the man into a slave, making him a mere 
beast of burden, — time for nothing, care for nothing, taste for nothing, joy in nothing but 
in working for it and under it. Nor does it mend the matter, if, instead of one, there be 
many such yokes about the neck. It is to all mankind, as bearers of the one yoke or 
the manv, that Jesus says, "Take up my yoke, throw off these others, — the yoke o£ 
pride, ot covetousness, of sensuah'ty, of worldliness, of ambition, of self-indulgence, — 
take on that yoke which consists in devotedness to me and to duty, in a life of self-restraint, 
in a struggle with all that is evil, a cultivation of all that is beautiful and pood and holy." — 
Ifanna» Learn of me (from my example and from my teaching). ^C h rist is the-t eacb M'. 
andj^s dUciple s are the sch olars in his^school. r -P* When we takelhe yoke^S^Ciiris!^ 
areafthe same tlftie to" XtXth 01 himj^ we afC to drink in of his spirit ; and the new spirit 
of the Master will make the restraints of the Master easy, and his burden light. — James 
Drummond, For I am meek. Meekness is a spirit the opposite of the ambitious and 
self-seeking one. The root of meekness is the dominance of spiritual over earthly desires. 
Lowly in heart ; i.e., of a heart to condescend to men of low estate. The qualification, 
even of the Lord Jesus Christ, to be our divine teacher, is not so much his infinite wisdom 

.^s his infinite meekness and condescension. — Abbott, Ye shall find rest unto your souls. 
Quoted from Jer. 6 : 16. Thus we have it revealed here, that the rest and joy of the Chris- 
tian soul is to become like Christ, to attain, by his teaching, this meekness and lowliness of 
his. — Alford, Christ does not promise a rest of inaction, neither that the thorns shall be 
converted into roses, nor that the trials of life shall be removed. It matters not in what 
circumstances men are, whether high or low, never shall the rest of Christ be found in 

. ease an4self-gratification; never, throughout eternity, will there be rest found in a life of 
f reei35nr from duty ; the^p^adise of the sluggard, where there is no exertion, the heaven 
of the coward, where there is no difficulty to be opposed, is not the rest of Christ The 
Redeemer gives rest by giving us the spirit and power to bear the burden. — Robertson. 

36. My yoke is easy. The Greek has a wider range of meaning — good, helpful, kinei^ 
profitable. — Ellicott. Obedience, indeed ("the c^c^y yoke ), he does require; but an obedi- 
ence which is easy and pleasant, flowing spontaneously from the divine life within, and 
rendered in the spirit of love. — Neander. All virtue and all religion imply restraint, — the 
restraint of our bad passions and inclinations, and subjection to laws. Let any one 
compare the restraints which Christ's service imposes, with the burdensome and expensive 
ceremonies of the Jews (see Acts 15 : 10), or with the religious rites of the heathen every- 
where, and let his laws and requirements be compared with the laws which sin imposes on. 
its votaries, — the laws of fashion, and honor, and sensuality, — and he will feel that religion 
is " freedom " (Tohn 8 : 36). " He is the freeman whom the truth makes free, and all are 
slaves besides." It is easier to be a Christian than a sinner ; and, of all the yokes ever im- 
posed on men, that of the Redeemer is the lightest. — Barnes. The yoke of Christ is like 
the plumage of a bird, which adds to its weight, but enables it to soar to the sky. — Words^ 
worth. My burden light. In comparison with the burdens that sin lays upon us, Christ's 
burden is indeed light. It is also made light because he helps us to bear it ; because he 
promises it shall work out good ; because of the " eternal weight of glory " it will work in 
us through him. Christ takes away the burden of sin by forgiveness, the burden of work 
by loving motives and the power ot the spirit, the burder of sorrow by faith. — P. 

LIBRARY REFERENCES. . 

On Christ's yoke as easy, see Jacox' "Secular Illustrations of Scripture," Series i, 
pp. 60-70 ; Wordsworth's oae to "Duty." Thompson's " Seeds and Sheaves," p. 09, con- 
tains a beautiful little story on this text, vers. 28-3a " The Two Feasts of Cyrus " (see Ab- 
bott's Histories, volume on Cyrus) are a fine illustration of the yoke of Christ and of the 
world. Sermons by F. W. Robertson, vol. v., " Rest ; " Barnes, in ** Way of Salvation ; " 
H. E. Manning ; Spurgeon, Series 6 and 9 ; H. W, Beecher, Series 2 ; Walker and Wolfe, 
in " Masterpieces." 

ILLUSTRATIVE. 

I. The yoke of Christ and of the world. It costs something to be a Christian : it, 
costs much more to be a sinner. Some complained of the missionaries in Harpoot, 
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because they required each convert, on joining the church, to promise to gpve away one- 
tenth of his income; but they replied that this was but a small part of what their 
heathenism used to cost them. Even in Massachusetts five times as much money is spent 
for strong drink as for schools or churches. It may cost something to go to church ; but 
in our church, with its laree expenses, each service costs those who go but eight cents, 
with several meetings each week thrown in gratis. What worldly pleasure or haunt of 
sin serves its disciples so cheap ? If any church should require of its members the ex- 
penses, the vulgarities, which fashion requires of its votaries, it would be hooted out of 
existence. — P, 

PRACTICAL. 

I. Ver. 2a Love warns and foretells danger to those who refuse the invitations to 
repent. 

a. Ver. 22. The punishment for sin is terrible and certain to those who will not turn 
to God. 

3. The mighty works which prove effectual to reform some have no saving effect upon 
others. 

4. The greater the grace, the heavier the judgment if neglected. The brighter the 
summer day, the louder the thunder-storm. — Ztsius. The higher the precipice, the more 
fatal the fall. — Henry, 

5. Ver. 25. Self-conceited wisdom, like self-righteousness, keeps men from real 
wisdom. 

6. Seest thou a man wise in his own conceit ? there is more hope of a fool than of 
him. — Solomon, . . t • ^ 

7. The childlike spirit that wants to learn and obey is the gate to true wisdom and 
^knowledgjB. ' ♦ v ^. ^ . . 

^"■'^^-8r''Ver. 26. There are many mysteries in life as to which we can only trust our 
Father's wisdom and love. 

g. Tlie Dwine approval is the highest reason. If good in our Father's sight, (i) it must 
be wisest and best ; (2) it ought to be good to*us. 

zo. The work of Christianity is to relieve and to save and to bless. 

XI. Ver. 28. Christ is the only source of rest to the soul, — rest from sin, rest from 
anxiety, rest from trouble. 

12. Christianity requires moral effort on our part ; we must come^ or it will not avail. 

13. Ver. 29. Every man must be under some yoke. The yoke or service of God is 
free, easy, glad, loving, helpful. "It is resignation and contentment that are best calcu- 
lated to lead us safely through life." — JV, Von Humboldt, 

14. Christ's best lessons must be learned: they cannot be given. * — — ^^ • 

15. It is quite as important to learn to be humble-minded and self-sacrificing and for- 
giving, as to learn loganthms and equinoxes. — Abby M, Diaz, 



Lesson III. — April 18, 1880. 

THE WHEAT AND THE TARES. — Matt. 13: 24-30, 37-43. 

TIME. — Autumn of A.D. 28, just before the incidents of Lesson I., during the second 
tour through Galilee. 

PLACE. — Shores of the Sea of Galilee, near Capernaum (?). On account of the 
multitudes of the people, and better to command attention, Jesus steps into a fishing-boat 
by the shore, from which he speaks. 

RULERS. — Tiberius Caesar, emperor of Rome. Pontius Pilate, governor of Judaea; 
Herod A nti pas, governor of Galilee ; Herod Philip, governor of other parts. 

CIRCUMSTANCES. — Christ is now going with his disciples on his second tour 
among the towns and villages of Galilee, teaching and preaching, and healing the people. 
He now begins a new method of teaching ; and by parables he shows more clearly the 
great truths of his kingdom. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The seven parables related in this chapter are clearly indicated by ver. 53 to have been 
all spoken on one and the same occasion. The first four of these parables appear to have 
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24. Another parable put he forth 25. But while men slept, his enemy 
unto them, saying, The 'kingdom of came and sowed tares among the 
heaven is likened unto a man which 
sowed good seed in his field ; 



■ Muk4: aS-ng. 



been spolten to the muliitude from the ship (the interpretation of the parable of the sower 
beii^ interposed) ; the last three, lo th,e disciples in the house. — Alford. The malignant 
accusation of ihe Phatisees, the plots against his life, the absence of real support where 
he might most have looked for it, the opposition roused by Ihe directness of his teach- 
ing, — thia led to hia presenting that teaching in a form which was at once more attractive, 
less open to attaek, better as an intellectual and spiritual (raining for his disciples, belter 
also as a test of character, and therefore an education for the multitude. — Eiluoll. A 
measure of logical order and reciprocal relation had always been observed in this cluster 
of parables. The first six readily fall into three successive, well-defined pairs, and the 
seventh stands clearlj^ designated by its subject as an appropriate conclusion. The first 
pair exhibit the relations of Ihe kingdom to Ihc several classes of intelligent creatures 
with which, as adversaries or subjects, it comes in'o contact. The second pair exhibit the 
progress of the kingdom from small beginnings lo a glorious issue. The third pair exhibit 
the preciousness of the kingdom in comparison with all other objects of desire ; and the 
remaining one leaches that the good and evil which intermingle on earth will be completely 
and finally separated in the great day. — Arnot. 



EXPLANATORY. 



._ e, ytt undtaptkic, i/iilmga tpifitual truth, under a iymbiil,for tht purpoie cf comiey- 

ing it U minds rducbint Or indifferent. It differs from the proverb in Being a narratme, 
from the fable in being trut to nature, from the myth in being unJrceplhrt, from the allegory 
\athaXit.vtihlhesfiiriluaI imth. — Aibott. The kingdom of heaven. That new order 
of things which Christ came to esublish. — £'//«o//. See ver. 3, Lesson III., First Quarter. 
It is God's organiiation of society on thia earth, including both the religious and secular 
departments, — Rev. Jiiie H. yones. Sowed goo>d seed, i.e, of a good kind, and good of 
its kind. 

35. While men slept, his enemy came. Our Lord did not here invent a form o£ 
malice without example, but alluded to one which, thoi^h elsewhere unnoted in Scripture, 
was familiar enough to his hearers; one so easy of execution, involving so little risk, and yet 
effecting so great and so lasltne a mischief, that it is not strange, that, where cowardice and 
malice met, this should often nave been the shape in which they displayed themselves. — 
* Trenih. Sowed tsres. The tare abouiids ail over the East, and 

is a great nuisance to the farmer. It resembles the American (hait, 
but the head does not droop like cheat, nor does it branch out like 
oats. The grain, also, is smaller, and is arranged along the upper 
- part of the stalk, which stands perfectly erecL It is a strong so- 
porific poison, and must be carefully wmnowed, and picked out of 
the wheat, grain by grain, before grinding, or the Sour is not healthy. 
Of course the farmers are very anxious to exterminate it, but this is 
nearly impossible.— fT. M. Thomson. The tares and wheat both 
belong to the special group of wheat-like grasses. Their structure, 
mode, and conditions of growth are almost the same 1 and it is 
only when the fruit is formed that the impostor is detected by its 
smaller and darker ear. The darnel, or tare, is the only species of 
grass that is possessed of deleterious properties. If itsceeds are 
mixed with wheal, the bread thus produced causes nausea, giddi- 
ness, paralysis, and in extreme cases even death. — Matmillan. 
TABES AKD HHSAT '^''^ practice IS not unknown even in England at present. Alford 
speaks trf his own field being sown with charlock over the wheat. 
And went his way. There is something very expressive jn this. He knew the soil ; he 
knew how the seed would take root, and grow. He had only to sow the seed, and lei 
alone. So Satan knows the soil in which he sows his doctrine. He knows that in the 
human heart it will take deep and rapid rooL It needs but little culture. Grace needs 
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up, and brought forth fruit, then ap- 
peared the tares also. 

27. So the servants of the house- 
holder came and said unto him. Sir, 
didst not thou sow good seed in thy 
field ? from whence then hath it tares ? 

28. He said unto them. An enemy 



unto him, Wilt thou then that we go 
and gather them up? 

29. But he said, Nay; lest, while 
ye gather, up the tares, ye root up also 
the wheat with them. 

30. Let both grow together until the 
harvest : and in the time of harvest I 



hath done this. The. servants said | will say to the reapers, Gather ye to- 

constant attendance and care. Error and sin and hypocrisy are the native products of 
the human heart, and, when left alone, start up with deadly luzuriancy. — Barnes, 

26, 27. Weeks pass, showers fall ; the seed springs, and covers all the ground with 
beautiful green. The owner visited his field from time to time in spring, and thought it 
promised well ; but at that period of summer, still a good while before harvest, when the 
ears of grain begin to appear, some of the farmer's servants, looking narrowly into the 
quality of the crop, discovered that a large proportion of it was darnel. Fortnwith they 
reported the sad mtelligence to their master, and requested permission to pluck out the 
intruders. It was agreed among them that good seed had been sown, and the darnel or 
false wheat was by common consent and without hesitation set down as the work of an 
enemy. — ArnoL 

28. An enemy hath done this. In the householder's reply the mischief is traced up 
to its origin : An enemy hath done this. It is attributed not to the imperfection, ignorance, 
weakness, which cling to every thing human, but to the distinct counter-working of the 
great spiritual tntmy.'^Bible' Readers Commentary. 

29. But he 6aid, Nay. The householder of the parable is clearly intended to be a 
pattern of patient wisdonL He knows that he can defeat the malice of his foe, but he will 
choose his own time and plan. While both wheat and tares were green, men might mistaks 
between the two ; or, in the act of rooting up the one, tear up the other. When harvest 
came, and the stalks were dry, and the difference of aspect greater, it would be compara- 
tively easy to gather the tares and leave the wheat— J^/Z/V^^//. Lest, while ye gather up 
the tares, ye root up also the wheat. It makes much for the beauty of the parable and 
is full of instruction, that wheat and tares are not seeds of different kinds, but that the last 
is a degenerate wheat. They are only distinguishable when the ear is formed ; thus fulfilling 
literally the Lord's words, " By their fruits ye shall know them." — Trench, Even the 
farmers, who in this country generally weed their fields, do not attempt to separate the one 
from the oriier. They would not only mistake good grain for them, but very commonly 
the roots of the two are so intertwined that it is impossible to separate them without pluck- 
ing up both. Both, therefore, must be left to grow together until the time of harvest — 
IVm, M, Thomson, 

30. Let both grow together until the harvest. They would not spoil the true 
wheat ; and in time of harvest it would be easy to separate them. Our Saviour teaches us 
here : ist, That hypocrites and deceived persons must be expected in the church. 2d, 
That this is the work of the enemy of man. They are not the work of Christianity, any 
more than traitors are of patriotism, or counterfeiters are of the proper effect of legislating 
about mone)r. They belong to the world ; and hypocrisy is only one form of sin. The 
Christian religion never made a hypocrite ; nor is there a hypocrite on the face of the earth 
whose principles and practice it aoes not condemn. 3d, That all hope of removing them 
entirely would be vain. 4th, That an attempt to remove them altogether would injure 
real Christianity, by causing excitements, discord, and hard feelings even among Chris- 
tians, ^th. That he will himself separate them at the proper time. There is no doubt 
that it IS the duty of the church to attempt to keep itself pure, and to cut off gross and 
manifest offenders, (i Cor. 5 : 4, 5.) He refers to those who may be suspected of hypocrisy, 
but against whom it cannot be proved ; to those who so successfully imitate Christians as 
to make it difficult or impossible for man to distinguish them. — names. In the present 
imperfect scene of things, the virtuous and the wicked are so intermingled, and so con- 
nected with each other, that it is frequently impossible to punish the guilty without involv- 
ing the innocent in their sufferings. On this ground, the best and most substantial reasons 
may exist for delaying the punishment of the wicked, both with respect to individuals and 
nations ; and thus, while we are rashly calliing out for immediate vengeance, the Judge of all 
the earth is full of tenderness and pity, and sees the best reasons for respiting tne most 
notorious offenders.— ^KrA^ Porteus, God mercifully and wisely permits this mixture of 
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gether first the tares, and bind them in 
bundles to bum them : but ^ gather the 
wheat into my bam. 

37. He answered and said unto 
them. He that soweth the good seed 
is the Son of man : 

38. The field is the world: the 



good seed' are the cHildren of the 
kingdom ; but the tares * are the chil- 
dren of the wicked one, 

39. The enemy that sowed them is 
the devil : the harvest * is the end * of 
the world; and the reapers are the 
angels. 



^ Chap. 3: xa. * Chap. 8: za. * John 8: 44. Acts 13: xo. Seever. 19. ^ Joel 3: 13. Rev. X4: 15. 
' Vers. 40, 49. Chaps. 34: 3; a8: 90. Comp. Dan. xa: 13. Heb. 9: a6. 

the good and the bad, for the trial of both, for the improvement of the one and for the 
amendment of the others. — Dr, Jortin, Gather together first the tares. Christ, as the 
Judge, will separate the two classes (as in chap. 25 : 32). It will be observed that the tares 
are burned before the wheat is housed ; in the exposition of the parable (vers. 41, 43) the 
same order is observed ; and the same in chap. 25 : 46 — as if in some literal sense, ** with 
thine eyes shalt thou behold and see the reward of the wicked" (Ps. 91 : 8). — 5^ -^ 
and B. And bum them, to keep the tares from spreading. 

37. He answered. In reply to the request of his disciples for the meaning of the 
parable. He that soweth the good seed is the Son of man ; i.e., Jesus Christ Observe 
that all sowing, whether done by prophet, apostle, preacher, teacher, or parent, is done by 
Christ in him. — Abbott, He claimed the title (which was already given him in the Old 
Testament, Dan. 8 : 13), inasmuch as it was he who alone realized the idea of man, the 
second Adam, who, unlike the first, should maintain his position as the head and repre- 
sentative of the race, — the one perfect flower which haa ever unfolded itself out of the 
root and stalk of humanity. — Trench, While he was the Son of man, and thus the per- 
fect man, he was no less truly the Son of God. The one was witnessed in his tears, and 
sorrows, and sufferings, and death. The other was manifested by his miracles, his words, 
his attributes, his victories, his ascension. — yohn Cumming^ D.D, 

38. The field is the world. Not the church ; the word world {kooiioq) never repre- 
sents the church in the New Testament, but the whole world of humanity. The whole 
world of humanity is the kingdom of Christ, though only a part recognizes its dutv of alle- 
giance to him ; much of it is a kingdom in rebellion. It is for the whole world Christ has 
JiedJJohn 3 : 16. I John 2:2), and that throughout the whole world the seed is to be 
sown (Matt. 28 : 19, 20). In the Dynastic controversy, famous in ecclesiastical history, the 

'Catholic commentators read, The field is the church, an interpretation which they endeavor 
to sustain by ingenious arguments, and which is, singularly, sustained by the great body of 
commentators since. At all events, the direct and unambiguous words of Christ, The neld 
is the world, are not to be departea from. — Abbott, The good seed are the children of 
the kingdom. The true membership, such as really belong to the kingdom, in distinction 
from those who are but nominally such. In the last parable, the good seed was the truth ; 
but here^ in the progress of the sentiment, the seed is regarded as havine entered into the 
person, and having become identical with him. — Jacobs, God's children are seed, not 
mere grains of sand ; for they are living, they are the means of increasing the disciples, 
through them the whole world is to be filled with the fruits of the Spirit, and the children of 
the kingdom. — P, The tares . • . the children of the wicked one. Those partaking 
of his nature, and belonging to him, and destined to be sharers in his punishment. — Alex- 
ander, Here, as throughout the Scriptures, the broad line is drawn between the two 
classes of men : they do not in fact, as in appearance, resemble one another. One is pro- 
duced from good seed, the other from evil seed ; one class are the children of God, the 
other are the children of the Devil ; one belong to the kingdom of light, the other to the 
kingdom of darkness. But the difference is not ineradicable here : t he great jfulf which 
begins on earth becomes impassable only at death. — Abbott, We are not to suppose that 
the wheat can never become tares, or the tares wheat : this would be to contradict the pur- 
pose of Him who willeth not the death of a sinner, but rather that he should be converted 
and live ; and this gracious purpose shines through the command. Let both grow together 
till the harvest. — Alford, 

39. The enemy • • • is the devil. Here, as elsewhere, the personality of the Devil 
is recognized by our Lord in unmistakable terms. This is no parable, but the interpreta- 
tion of a parable : it is no concession to popular prejudice, for it is uttered to his own dis- 
ciples alone. Evil and false teaching is attributed directly to his influence ; of him are 
wicked and evil-producing men, who are the children of the wicked one, as good men are 
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40. As therefore the tares are gath- 
ered ^ and burned in the fire ; so shall 
it be in the end of this world. 

41. The Son of man' shall send 
forth his angels, and they shall gather 
out of his kingdom aU things that 
offend,* and them which do iniquity ; 



42. And shall cast^ them into a fur- 
nace of fire : there shall be wailing 
and gnashing of teeth. 

43. Then shall the righteous * shine 
forth as the sun in the kingdom of 
their Father. Who * hath ears to hear, 
let him hear. 



^ John X5: 6. * Chap. 24: 31. * Chap. 16: 93; x8: 7. * Ver. 50. See chap. 8: za. * Prov. 4: x8. Dan. 

la: 3. • Ver. 9. 

the children of the kingdom of God and seed sown by God. ^--AMoff. The instant that 
Christ opens his ministry for the setting-up of the kingdom of God, at the same instant 
Satan starts forward as the hinderer and adversary of it, the tempter of Him who is the 
head and prince of this kingdom. And instead of hearing less of Satan, as the mystery 
of the kingdom of God proceeds to unfold itself, in the last book of Scripture, that whicn 
details the fortune of tne Church till the end of tiine, we hear more of him, and he is 
brought in more evidently and openly working, than in any other. It is verv observable, 
too, Uiat Satan is spoken of as ^ enemy, the enemy of the Son of man ; for here, as in so 
many other places, the great conflict is spoken of as rather between Satan and the Son of 
man, than between Satan and God. It was part of the great scheme of redemption, that 
the victory over evil should be a moral triumph, not a triumph obtained by a mere putting- 
forth of superior strength. We can see how important for this end it was, that man, who 
lost the battle, should also win it (i Cor. 15 : ai), and therefore, as by and through man 
the kingdom of darkness was to be overthrown* so the enmity of the Serpent was specially 
directed against the seed of the woman, the Son of man. — TrencA. The harvest is the 
end of the world. Or time. It is an entirely different word from that translated " world '* 
in yer. 38, ** The field is the world." It is the end of the present dispensation ; strictly 
speaking, the end of the age ; i.e., of the period that precedes the "cominsj* of the Son of 
man as Judge, which is to usher in the " world," or tne **age " to come, xhe reapers are 
the angels. The angels are often spoken of as accompanying the Lord when he comet 
at the day of judgment. See Matt. 16: 27; 24: 31. Rev. 19: 14. 2 Thess. 1:7. *^ .. 

41. The Son of man. Christ himself is Lord of angels, and ruler in this kingdom. 
Out of his kingdom. The angels sent forth by Christ will accomplish what men could 
not do, ought not to attempt to do, namely, remove all evil from the Church and from the 
world, which will stand only so long as the purpose of the kingdom requires it. — Schaff, 
Here the whole world of good and evil is represented as his kingdom, from which the evil 
is to be gathered out. — Abbott, All things that offend. Or, cause to stumble. / All those 
who have proved a stumbling-block to others. And them which do iniquity. The 
former class, as the worst, are mentioned first. It is worse to lead others to do wrong, than 
only to do wrong ourselves. 

4a. Cast them into a furnace of fire. Fire was employed as a punishment by the 
Chaldseans. Herod the Great burned to death certain who nad opposed his authority in 
his last days {IVars of Jews^ i., 33, § 4). Weeds also were used among the Jews as a fuel, 
especially for heating their ovens ; a fire was kindled inside, and subsequently removed to 
make room for the bread (Matt. 6: 30). From this double use comes the employment of 
fire in the Bible as a metaphor of the punishment of the ungodly. Here and elsewhere it 
is adopted by Christ for the same purpose, and assuredly with a full sense of the terrible 
significance which the Jewish mind would attach to the metaphor. — Abbott. As the tares 
were burned, this may be figurative ; but it undoubted! v refers to intolerable suffering, 
resulting not simply from the circumstances of the evil-aoers in a future state, but from* 
their character.— ^rio^. As the tares were burned by the farmers to keep them from 
"spreading, so are the wicked, in order to keep wickedness from increasing, and destroying 
all the good. — P. Wailing and gnashing of teeth. Expressions of rage and impa- 
tience (Acts 7 : 54), under the sense of intolera ble pa in and unutterable loss. — Trench. 

43. Then shall the riehteous shinelTortHlLS the sun. Fire was the element of the 
dark and cruel kingdom of hell, so is light of the pure heavenly kingdom. Then^ when 
the dark hindering element is removed, shall this element of light, which was before strug- 
gling with and obstructed by it, come forth in its full brightness. (See Col. 3 : 3. Rom. 
8 ; 18. Prov. 25 : 4, 5.) A glory shall be revealed in the saints : it shall not merely be 
>r ought to them, and added from without ; but rather a glory which they before had, but 
which did not before evidently appear, shall burst forth and show itself openly, as did the 
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Lord's hidden glory once in the days of his flesh, at the moment of his transfiguration. 
That shall be the day of the manifestation of the sons of God : they shall shine forth as 
t he sun , wh^n tjifi xliuds.are rolleijMBtiy (Dan. 12 : 3). — Trench, The sun shines with 
^^*— W\ttit klh'Hs'oT rays i (i) Rays of light, which are also rays of color, filling the world with 
beauty. (2) Rays of heat, warming and cheering the world, which are also rays of power, 
nearly all known power coming from the sun. (3) Chemical rays, or rays of life, moving 
the life-forces in plants. Christians shine with all these rays.— A Who hath ears to 
hear, let him hear. This is the common formula (chap. 11 : 15) for calling attention 
to something that needs special notice to be understood. It intimates, too, that all would 
not understand. And it is an appeal, in general terms, to all who have the natural facul- 
ties, as they are bound to hear. It summons the Christian attention of those who under- 
stand the gospel by grace. So that this parable is addressed to every one as much as to 
those disciples. — Jacobus, 

LIBRARY REFERENCES. 

For an account of tares, see Van Lennep*s " Bible Lands," pp. 84, 85 ; and Thomson's 
"Land and Book," vol. ii. pp. 111-114. On the whole parable, see Trench on the Para- 
bles, Arnot, Guthrie, &c ; W. H. Mill's " University Sermons ; " " The National Preacher,'* 
Nos. 10 and -31; "The Field is the World," F. Wayland in "Pulpit Eloquence;" "The 
Irreparable Past," Series 2, F. W. Robertson ; " The Final Harvesv* I^r. £mmons, voL vi. 
On ver. 43, sermons by Summerfield, and H. £. Manning. 

ILLUSTRATIVE. 

I. An enemy hath done this. — Vers. ^, 28. Strange as it may appear, this is still 
literally done in the East See that lurking villain watching for the time when his neighbor 
shall f lough his field ; he carefully marks the period when the work has been finished, and 
goes the night following, and casts in what the natives call pandinellu, that is, pig paddv : 
this, being of rapid growth, springs up before the good seed, and scatters itself before tne 
other can be leaped, so that the poor owner of the field will be for years before he can get 
rid of the trouolesome weed. But there is another noisome plant whicK these wretches cast 
into the ground of those they hate, ciWtd perum-pirandiy which is more destructive to vege- 
tation than any other plant. Has a man purchased a field out of the hands of another ? 
the offended says, ** I will plant \ht perum-pirandi in his grounds."— -^^A^r/*J Orient, III, 

III. God's patience with sinners. — Ver. 30. When Abraham sat at his tent-door, 
according to his custom, waiting to entertain strangers, he espied an old man, stooping and 
leaning on his staff, weary with a^e and travel, coming towards him, who was an hundred 
years of age. He received him kindly, washed his feet, provided supper, caused him to sit 
down ; but observing that the old man ate, and prayed not, nor begged for a blessing on his 
meat, asked him why he did not worship the God of heaven. The old man told him that 
he worshipped the nre only, and acknowledged no other god ; at which answer Abraham 
grew so zealously angry, that he thrust the old man out of his tent, and exposed him to all 
the evils of the night and an unguarded condition/ When the old man was gone, God 
called to him, and asked him where the stranger was. He replied, " I thrust him away be- 
cause he did not worship thee." God answered, " I have suffered him these hundred years, 
though he dishonored me ; and couldst thou not endure him for one night, when he gave 
thee no trouble ?" Upon this, saith the story, Abraham fetched him back again, and gave 
him hospitable entertainment and wise instruction. Go thou and do likewise, and thy char- 
ity will be rewarded by the God of Abraham. — Dean Stanley, 

III. He that hatn ears, &c. — Ver. 43. It is written in one of the Eastern legends, 
that somewhere in the deserts of Arabia there stood a mass of jagged rock, the surface of 
which was seamed and scarred by the elements ; but whenever any one came to the rock in 
the right way he saw a door shape itself in the sides of the barren stone, through which he 
could enter in, and find a store of rich and precious treasures, which he could carry away 
with him. There are some things in God's universe that seem as barren and unattractive 
as bare and fissured rocks, but which contain an inwardness of warmth and sweetness incon- 
ceivable. The inner holies of God are fast concealed from those who will not come aright, 
with a heart of love and trust, but open to all who are willing to see and to hear. — Scraps 
Book, 



PRACTICAL. 

X. Ver. 25. Satan is always sowing tares among the good seed, in revivals, in churches, 
in sabbath schools, in temperance, everywhere. 
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a. The evil are ever trying to spread their evil, and make others as bad and unhappy 
as they are. 

3. The fact that there are tares among the wheat does not prove the non-existence of 
wheat 

4. At first many a bad doctrine and bad man have the appearance of being good. 

5. The fruit they bear will test their character. 

0. Ver. 29. It IS wrong to use force for the purifying of the Church : it always does 
more harm than good. 

7. Ver. 3a The bad remain among the eood, that they may be persuaded to become 
good, and the good may be made better by laboring to change the bad into good. 

8. God gives every possible opportunity for men to repent. God is wonderfully patient 
with sinners. 

g. The wicked are punished, as tares are burned, in order to prevent wickedness from 
spreading. 

10. Ver. 48. The world is Christ's kingdom : sinners are therefore rebels against right- 
ful authority. 

11. Ver. 4a There is no describing the pain to which sin brings men at last. 

12. So the power and blessedness of the righteous at last is inconceivably glorious, a 
light, a cheer, a joy to all. 

13. Every one receives of God*s truth according to what he is, and what he hath. 



Lesson IV. — April 25, 1880. 

CONFESSION AND CROSS-BEARING. — Matt. 16 : 13-28. 

TIME. — Summer, A.D. 29. Near the close of the third circuit of Galilee, several' 
months after our last lesson. 

PLACE. — Region of Caesarea Philippi, north of Galilee, at the head-waters of the Jor- 
dan, about four miles east of Dan, the northernmost town of the Holy Land proper. — 
Abbott, 

RULERS. — Tiberias Caesar, emperor of Rome. Pontius Pilate, governor of Judaea 
(fourth year) ; Herod Antipas, of Galilee (33d year) ; Herod Philip, other parts (33d year).. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The ministry in Galilee is now drawing to its close. Through the length and breadth of 
that country Jesus has proclaimed the kingdom of Christ, and has shown by mighty works 
that he is the Christ that was to come. He begins to ask the disciples, what are the results 
of all his labor. First inquiring who the people said that he was, he then put the same 
question to the apostles themselves. — Smith's Bible Dictionary, 



1 3. When' Jesus came into the coasts 
of Caesarea Philippi, he asked his disci- 



ples, saying, Whom do men say that I,. 
the Son of man, am ? 



* Mark 8: 97-39. Luke 9: x8-flo. 



EXPLANATORY. 

13. When Jesus came. There is an obvious withdrawal from the populous cities which . 
had been the scene of his earlier labors, and which had practically rejected him, and cast in 
their lot with his enemies. This last journey took them to a district which he had apparr 
ently never before visited, and to whicn he now came, it would seem, not as a preacher of 
the Kingdom, but simply for retirement, and perhaps for safety. — Ellicott, Coasts. Bor- 
ders. Caesarea Philippi. A town at the source of the Jordan. It was earlier known bj 
the name of Panium, from the worship of the heathen god Pan. Herod the Great beauti- 
fied it, and built a temple to Augustus. Later it was enlarged and beautified by Philip the 
tetrarch, who gave to it the name of Caesarea, in honor of his emperor (Tiberius Caesar), 
adding Philippi (his own name) to distinguish it from Caesarea on the Mediterranean. — 
Rev, George H, Whitney, Whom do men say that I, the Son of man, am ? The Greek, 
emphasizes " men " by prefixing the article, so as to contrast the opinions of men, as such». 
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14. And they said, Some say that 
thou art John * the Baptist ; some, Eli- 
as ;' and others Jeremias, or one of the 
prophets. 

15. He saith unto them, But whom 
say ye that I am ? 



16. And Simon Peter answered and 
said, Thou art the Christ,* the Son * of 
the living God.* 

17. And Jesus answered and said 
unto him. Blessed* art thou, Simon 
' Bar-jona : for flesh • and blood hath 



> Chap. 14: a. Mark 6: 14. Luke 9: 7. * Mark 6: 15. Luke 9: 8. Comp. 17: 10. John i: ai. * Ver. 
ao. John xz: a7. * Comp. 14: 33. ' Pft. 4a: a. Chap. a6: 63. Acts 14: 15. z Thest. i: 9. Heb. 9: 
14. * Comp. chap. 13: 16. ^ John x: 4a; ax: X5-X7. * z Cor. 15: 50. Gal. z: z6. Eph. 6: xa. 

6ra^Ci'=f 

with God*s revelation. It was a time of at least seeminff failure and partial desertion, ' « 
" manv of his disciples went back, and walked no more with him " (Joh n 6 ! 66 ). He had 
tumea to the twelve, and asked, in tones of touching sadness, " Will ye also goaway } " 
He had had to rebuke them as being "of little faith*' (verse 8). One of the twelve was 
cherishing in his soul the "devil-temper" of a betrayer (John 6: 70). It was time, if we 
may so speak, that they should be put to a crucial test, and the alternative of faith, or want 
of faith, pressed home upon their consciences. — Eiluott, He had never openly spoken of 
his Messiahship. John, indeed, had borne witness to him, and to those who could receive it 
he had indirectly intimated that he was the Son of God. But it was his will that the reve- 
lation should dawn gradually on the minds of his children ; t hat i t should sprin g m or e from 
^. Jbe tr uths he s pak e, and the life Jic liv ed. tl\ an^ from the w onders^hjch he wrou ght, i t 
was in the Son of man that they were to recognize the Son oi liod. — i'arrar. The Son 
of man is a pregnant expression, which we now know to imply the Messiahship in the . 
root 0/ our human nature, which even then was taken by the Jews z.sthe Son of God {see 
Luke 22 : 69, 70), and which would serve as a test of the faith of the disciples, according 
to their understanding of Sx.^^ Al/ord* 

14. Some say thou art John the Baptist, raised ae^in from the dead. See chap. 14 : 2. 
-* 'i!*his for a time had been the opinion of the courtiers of Herod. Some Blias. Greek for 

Elijah. As the precursor of the Messiah. Others Jeremias. Greek for Jeremiah. In 
the same sense as Elijah. The opinion of these persons concerning Jesus was evidently 
lower than that of those who regarded him as Elijah. (Mark 15: 35* John i : 21.) Or 
one of the prophets. According to the lowest view, he was represented by discouraged 
friends as one of the old prophets.— Z^7ff^^. 

15. Whom say ye? The pronoun is doubly emphasized in the Greek, "But/v — 
whom say ^^.^" . . . — Ellicott, 

^6. And Simon Peter answered. His original name was Simon or Simeon. The 
appellation Peter was given him by our Lord, when he first and but temporarily joined 
Jesus at the ford of Bethabara (John 1 : 40, 41). He expresses not an opinion, but an 
assured and certain fact — Abbott, Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living Qod. 
He does not say, "Scribes and Pharisees, rulers and people, are all perplexed; and shall 
we, unlettered nshermen, presume to decide ? " but, feeling the light of nis Master's glory 
shining in his soul, he breaks forth, not in a tame, prosaic acknowledgment, '*/ believe that 
thou art,^^ &c,, but in the language of adoration, "Thou art the Christ, the Son of 
THE LIVING God t *' He first owns him the promised Messiah (see chap, i : 16) ; then 
he rises higher, echoing the voice from heaven, "This is my beloved Son;** and in the 
important addition, " Son of the living God," he recognizes the essential and eternal life 
of God as in this his Son. — y. F. and B. This acknowled&;ment itself might have been 
DHtde .by Peter at an earlier period ; but the way in whicn he made it at that critical 
moment, and the feeling which inspired it, showed that he had obtained a new intuition of 
•Christ as the Son of God. It was for this that Christ called him " blessed,*' because the 
'drawing of the Father had led him to the Son, and the Father had revealed himself to him 
in the Son.— A5ra«d5fr. 

17. Blessed art thou, is a solemn expression of blessing, an inclnsion of him to whom 
it is addressed in the kingdom of heaven, not a mere word of praise. — Al/ord. Simon 
Bar-jona; i.e., Simon, son of Jona. Flesh and blood; i.e., human means. It was not 
natural, or of human agency, that this truth of the divine Messiahship of Christ had been 
disclosed to him. — Jacobus. But my Father which is in heaven. Peter and those for 
whom he speaks hadf derived this knowledge from no human source, either in themselves 
or others, but from a divine revelation, and probably in answer to the special prayer of 
Jesus. Ver. 16; comp. Lukeg: i8,&c.— ^i««0'. Revealed it. True spiritual blessed- 
ness consists not in a merely intellectual belief, but in the spiritual apprehension of Christ's 
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' Matt. 16 : 13-28. 



mr- 



not revealed* // unto thee, but my 
Father which is in heaven. 

18. And I say also unto thee, That 
thou art Peter, and upon this rock ' I 



iiou art Fe 



will build my church ; and the gates* 
of hell shall not prevail against it 

19. And I will give unto thee the 
keys ^ of the kingdom of heaven : and 



s Cor. 9: zo. * Eph. a: ao. * Isa. 38: za * luu aa: aa. Rer. i: 18; 3: 7. 



divine character. Comp. Matt ii: 27. I Cor. 2: 5. Gal. I: 15, 16. — Abbott, It was 
so longer a mere knowledge (or recognition) of Christ While the general knowledge of 
the Jews concerning the Messiah had retrograded and degenerated into discordant and 
self-contradictory opinions^ the knowledge of the disciples had advanced, and was now 
summed up and concentrated into an act of spiritual faith in Peter's confession. On all 
the main f)oints the Jewish and traditional notions of the Messiah had evidently been 
thrown off, and a pure and spiritual faith attained from converse with the life or Tesus. 
In both these respects it was a revelation of the Father in heaven ; Le^ a heavenly and 
spiritual production. — Lant^, 

z8. Thou art Peter. The name Peter^ or Cephas^ siniifying a rock, was bestowed by 
our Lord on his first interview with Simon (John i ; A,f( ^ Upon this rock I will build 
my church. This rock • . .. my church.' i his passage Is variously interpreted. All 
admit that by "my church " is meant Christ's church at large, the whole hnf|y ^f f;hrUHan 




^Sj^But the words "this rock" are very differently applied : 1. To /V/rr personally, 
with allusion to his significant name, "a stone,^' implying that in being the first to confess 
Christ he would be, as it were, the fojuidation stone of t he^Church, and primate in the 
apostleship: this is the popish or EomaiTDatholic vjew^J^2pBy '^this rock" is meant 
Peter ; yet not him exclusively, but as the fepres€ntc^e"^ysA apostles collectively, who, 
in their office and teaching, are the appointed founders of the Christian Church 
^(Eph. 2 : 20. Rev. 21 : 14). 3. By "this rock" is meant Christ himself as the elect chief 
corner-stone 9xA only sure foundation of the rhnrrli (Jsa. 28 ! id No^e^L, P^t. 2jjjh?i 
"]!or.^: II .. Ep lL2r.2Q). 4. By "this rock" is meant "the confession otPeter'asTfifTng 
that ^01 ah the apOT^iSj"^^fitt, indeed, of all true believers, ^ in so far as this confession 

identifies them with Christ (chap. 10: 32. v^BftSkJlS-LSWitf ^J L'^^^!V .1^..^| . ??L^'^*^^^' 
That which makes Simon to be in truth a Peter(a rSx) is his XfiKh'^faitfr'm jeius as the 
CJinst, the SQU^pf^h^ivingGod. Every one who possesses a like faith is, accorfling^ 
Tne^easureofmsTaith, a reterf that is, a rock ; and Christ builds his Church on this 
rock, that is, on this living experience of faith in the Christ, the Son of the living God, 
inspired in the hearts of men by the Spirit of God. Augustine, Jerome, Chrysostom, and 
others, make either Christy or Peter's confession of a faith in Christ, the rock, not Peter 
himself ; and the last is substantially sustained by Calvin and by the best modem scholars. 
Among them may be mentioned Lange, Schaff, Olshausen, De Wette, Meyer, Stier, and 
Brown. If this interpretation be correct, the passage teaches (i) that the only condition 
of membership in the visible Church which Jesus Christ recognized is vital faith in himself, 
wrought by the indwelling Spirit of God. (2) The condition of true power in the Church 
is always vital faith in Jesus Christ in the hearts of its members. — Abbott, The gates of 
hell, or Hades (under-world). See ver. 22, Lesson VI., ist quarter. This expression is 
equivalent here to "tljgJtHigdom;^J,,,S^t;^^ Wette, The phrase "gates of Hades" 

may be regarded as hercequIvaliSttotheTofces of the kingdom of death sallying out from 
its gates, as from a fortified city, to attack the kingdom of Christ represented in its great 
congregation ; or we may conceive the metaphor to be drawn from the attempt of an 
enemy to hold captives in a walled city, but without effect, the gates bein^r unable to keep 
them in their captivity. — Abbott, Shall not prevail against it. Nothing in our Lord's 
teaching is, as measured by man*s judgment, more wonderful than the utterance of such 
a prophecy at such a time. It was, as has been said, a time of seeminfl^ failure. He was 
about to announce, with a clearness unknown before, his coming death as a malefactor ; 
and yet it was at this moment that he proclaimed the perpetuity and triumph of the 
society which as yet, it may be said, existed only in the germs of a half-realized con- 
ception. — Eilicott. 

19. This, with the preceding verse, has given rise to much bitter controversy.^- The 
claim of supreme authority in the Church made for Peter by the Church of Rome, and 
then arrogated to themselves by the popes as the legitimate successors of St Peter, is 
baseless and impudent. — y, F. and B, I will give unto thee. Another personal promise 
to Peter, remarkably fulfilled in his being the first to admit both Tews and Gentiles into 
the Church. — Alford, You have but to read Matt 18 : 18, 19, ana John 20 : 19-23* to be 
fully satisfied, that, put what interpretation you may upon the words spoken at Ofaesarea 
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whatsoever * thou shalt bind on earth 
shall be bound in heaven : and what- 
soever thou shalt loose on earth shall 
be loosed in heaven. 

20. Then* charged he his disciples, 



that they should tell no man that he 
was Jesus the Christ. 

21. From that time forth began* 
Jesus to show unto his disciples, how 
that he must go* unto Jerusalem, and 



^ Comp. chap. x8: x8. John ao: 23. * Mark 8: 30. Luke 9: ax. > Mark 8: 31; 9: x. Luke 9: 22-27. 

* Chap, ao: 18. 

Philippi to Peter, they conveyed to him no power or privilege beyond that which Jesus 
conferred upon the entire college of the apostles, and, in its collective capacity, upon the 
Church. — Hanna. The keys. The key in the East was a symbol of authority; was 
made long, with a crook at one end, so that it could be worn around the neck as a badge 
of office. To this use of the key reference is had in Isa. 9 : 6, and in the promise to 
Eliakim, Isa. 22 : 22. — Abbott, There was another thought, which, in the latter clause of 
the verse, becomes the dominant one. The scribes of Israel were thought of as stewards 
of the treasures of divine wisdom (13 : 52). When they were admitted to their office they 
received, as its symbol, the '*key of knowledge " (Luke 1 1 : 52), which was to admit them to 
the treasure-chambers of the house of the interpreter, the Beth-Midrash of the Rabbis. For 
this work the Christ had been training his disciples, and now the "key" was given to him 
as the token of his admission to that office. It made him not a pnest, butyateacher and 
in t er pre t er. — Ellicott, Of the kingdom of heaven. The phrase " kingdomDf TlCattn "" 
m' trie Gosjjels never means the visible, external, organic Church, and rarely, if ever, the 
future state in contrast with the present, but tjie K^ign of God in the indivi dual soul, o r in 

^- the CQinmunit y^^The "keys of the kingdom of heaven^^o'lRJt, th'enI*symb6rize*p(7W^ to 
adSlff^ excTihte'frOm the earthly Church, or from heaven, but power in the life of allegiance 
to God; i.e., in the Christian life. — Abbott. Whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth, &c. 
The phrase " to bind " and " to loose " was often used by the Jews. It meant, to prohibit 
and to permit. To bind 2i thing was to forbid it ; to loose it, to allow it to be done. Thus 
they said about gathering wood on the sabbath day, "The school of Shammei binds it" 
i,^,t forbids it; **the school of Hillel looses ii^^^ i.e., allows it. This does not refer to 
persons, but to things, — ^^ whatsoever" not whosoever. It refers to rites and ceremonies in 
the Church. Such of the Jewish customs as they should forbid were to be forbidden, and 
such as they thought proper to permit were to be allowed. Such rites as they should 
appoint in the Church were to have the force of divine authority. Accordingly they forbid 
circumcision, and the eating of things offered to idols, and strangled, ana blood 
(Acts 15: 20). They founded the Church, and ordained its rites, as of divine authority. — 
Barnes, Bound in heaven . . . loosed in heaven. Jesus meant that whatsoever they 
y^r^/V/ should have^ivine authority : whatever t\ity permitted or commanded should also have 
divine authority ; that is, should be bound or loosed in heaven, or meet the approbation of 
God, They were to be guided infallibly in the organization of the Church (i) by the 
teaching of Christ, and (2) by the teaching of the Holy Spirit. — Barnes, Fairly interpreted, 
the promise of the keys gives not license to the individual to be without law, but it gives 
him li]jerty3ftd Rowcr in his Qhristian life to follow the guidance of the Spirit of. God; 
not'siire that he will make no misfeflcesT^ui^sif^tliat there i^Tno^conde^itertlon fo^fReib"^" 
thaj^".^wa^lt after the Spirit J^' (Rom. 8^jj). I understand, then, the promise of the keys to 

" "'■T)e made 'toT*eter as the^ possessor of a living faith in Jesus as the divine Messiah, and 




C tions like those of the Pharisees or ol the Mosaic "code ; but whatsoever, under the 
/ inspiration of a living faith in me, they shall prohibit themselves, God will prohibit ; and 
y whatsoever, under that inspiration, they shall permit themselves, God will permit : for they 

C ghall have the nund Qfj!)^Spjfit." -If I have read this passage aright, it is the spiritusd 

Magna Charta of Uie disciples ot^hrist. — Abbott, 

20. Tell no man. Because the apostles were not as yet fully schooled in the doctrine 
of the true nature of Christ's kingdom and office, and woulchnot be so till the outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit upon them ; also because Christ desired not to exasperate his enemies, 
but allow them longer time to consider the evidence of his works. — Wordsworth, That 
he was the Christ. The Messiahship of Jesus was perfected by his death and resur- 
rection ; and on the fact of the resurrection the apostles, Peter pre-eminently, based their 
subsequent public proclamation that Jesus was the Christ. — Abbott, -^^.^.-^ 

2z. From that time • • • began Jesus to show unto his disciples. This was the 
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suffer* many things of the elders and 
chief priests and scribes, and be killed, 
and be raised again the third * day. 

22. Then Peter took him, and be- 
gan to rebuke him, saying. Be it far 
from thee, Lord: this shall not be 
unto thee. ^ ja>^ 16,': j ^^ J , 



A^vV 



^ 



t- 



23. But he turned, and said unto;,^^^ -t^^-^. 
Peter, Get thee behind me, Satan ;/>u;>v// / r 
thou art an offence* unto me; for^ '-Z 
thou savorest * not the things that be _ 
of God, but those that be of men. 

24. Then said Jesus unto his disci- 
ples. If any man will come after me, 



1 Chap. 17: la, aa, 33. * Chap. 90: 19; 97: 63. * Chap. 13: 41. * Rom. 8: 5. PhiL 3: 19. 



first intimation that he gave that he was to die in this crudi manner. Their minds were not 
prepared for it. They expected a temporal, triumphant prince, as the Messiah. He firsts 
therefore, convinced them that he was the Christ ; and then, with great prudence, biegan 
to correct their apprehensions of the proper character of the Messiah. — Barnes, He 
must go. The necessity of his sufferings was revealed ; not in all its bearings, since after 
his resurrection he must still ask, ** Ought not Christ to have suffered," &c. (Luke 24 : 26). 
Suffer many things. His sufferings included more than the outward persecutions. — 
Schaff, Elders, chief priests, and scribes. The elders were leaders in the Jewish na- 
tion. Their age gave them their authority as counsellors and leaders ; hence their name. 
From them were selected certain representatives of the lay element in the Sanhedrim, the 
supreme court of the Jewish nation in the time of Christ The chief priests were the 
heads of the priestlv courses ; the scribes were the Jewish rabbis, the writers and teachers 
of the law. Christ s language here represents the Sanhedrim, which was composed of 
these three classes, la3rmen, priests, and teachers. — Abbotts And be killed. A startling 
announcement to the disciples, and yet Daniel (9 : 26) and Isaiah (5^ : 4-10) had foretold 
it. ** The cross " is the necessary climax of his sufferings. — Schaff! Raised again the 
third day. H^^owed them that he was to still be a living, not a dead Saviour ; one pres- 
ent, not past. 

aa. Then Peter took him . . . began to rebuke him. Either laid hold on him 
to interrupt him, or took him aside. The explanation, " took by the hand,*' for friendly 
entreaty, is unwarranted. And began to rebuke him. He dia not proceed far in this 
chiding. Be it far from thee, Lord. Literally, " propitious to thee," equivalent either 
to, God be favorable to thee, or Spare thyself. This shall never be to thee. An over- 
confident declaration, betraying pride as well as opposition to the purpose of God (''must 
po," ver. 21) revealed by our Lord. Peter was bold as confessor and as opposer; was 
impulsive, perhaps vain and ambitious. — Schaff. 

23. He turned and said unto Peter. St Mark adds significantly, *'when he had 
turned about, and looked on his disciples." They, we may believe, stood behind, watching 
the effect of the remonstrance which Peter had uttered as their spokesman. Get thee be- 
hind me, Satan. The sharpness of the words indicates a strong and intense emotion. 
The chief of the apostles was addressed in the self-same terms as those which had been 
spoken to the Tempter, Matt 4 : la It was, indeed, nothing less than a renewal of th ^^.^, 
^ajnetemptatuMi. In thissuggMtign. t hat h e mtglrrgain'tTie crowrTV^tltioiSl the^cf 5ss7 aWd 
attamalingoonTSf this worraT the Cnfisl saw theTfcCulTe>tcC of ttlc'teihjJfcrtlbfitVhfCh "haS' *^- - 
offered him the glory of those kingdoms on condition of his drawing back from th e path / 
^hich_ t he Father h ad .appojnted forjum.--- Eilicott, The same Peter who but just now 
nacl mad6 sU fldDle and'Ispirrtual^'cdnfe^Sltfn, and received so high a blessing, now shows 
the weak and carnal side of his character. The expression of spiritual faith may, and fre- 
quently does, precede the betraying of carnal weakness ; and never is this more probable 
than when the mind has just been uplifted, as Peter's was, by commendation and lofty 
promise. — Alford, Thou art an offence unto me. Literally, a stumbling-block, or 
stone. Thou savorest (or thou mindest) not the things of Qod; i.e., as represented 

by Christ, not regarding God's purpose in the foretold death. The things of men ; i.e., 
he had carnal views, expected the temporal exaltation of the Messiah. Human nature is 
here represented as opposed to God, and under the influence of Satan. A rebuke for all 
who have a sentimental admiration for Jesus of Nazareth, but stumble at the cross, which 
belongs to " the things of God." — The Popular Commentary, 

24. Unto his disciples. To others also whom he called about him (Mark 8 : 34. 
Luke 9: 23, "to all*^. If any man will come after me. A general statement, m- 
volving on this occasion the question. Will you follow me, even .tq the, death which I have 
assured you must come? Unlike worldly leadh^^Christ ^declares the darker side of his 
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let him deny himself, and take up 
cross,^ and follow ' me. 

25. For whosoever* will save his life 
shall lose it ; and whosoever will lose 
his life for my sake shall find it. 
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For what is a man profited, if 
he shall gain the whole world, and lose 
his own soul ? or what ^ shall a man 
give in exchange for his soul ? 

2 7. For the Son of man * shall come 



1 Chap. 10: 38. * John 8: xa; xa: a6. » Chap. 10: 39. * Comp. P». 49: 7, 8. » Dan. 7: 13. Chap. 19: 

a8; 94: 30; a6: 64. 



•V -^.. 



service ; he asks for willing followers. A religion otforce cannot be Christ's religion. — 
Schaff, Let him deny himself. Our common thoughts of '* self-denial,*' i.e., the denial 
to ourselves of some pleasure or profit, fall far short of the meaning of the Greek. The 
man is to deny^ his whole self, all his natural motives and impulses, so far as they come 
into conflict with the claims of Christ. — Ellicatt, Take up his cross. (Luke says, 
" daily, ^^) Cheerfully bear all the burdens of Christ's service, even unto death. — P, The 
cross, for the cross, never ; but the cross for the Lord, always ; for no man can accept the 
crucified One without the cross, except he Jake the shadow for the substance. Christianit 

lioutthecjjKgjsChri^s " " 
the can^t^'eadiOTtnemr 10 torsakeTTITr^nmoUow him. was the substance of dutv. to 



•ij^jaa^t^jvifeut C \ir\si.^ Adolph€ Monod, DM. Follow meTw 
caTT^to each of them. TotofsalceTtltrOTtnfollow him, was the substance of duty, 
>^ti|k^J iin^ nstead k>f al l things els e, —-yacobus, ' 

2$r*^W&osbe^f8r1^ fftfrenuiiietrto save his life shall lose it; but whosoever is 
willing to lose his life for my sake shall find it. In the original Greek there is a 
difference between the first and second clause of this verse which the English version does 
not preserve, but which the above translation may indicate to the English reader. AUs^ 
seekiri^i s self^^sing. Even in spiritual things, he who is perpetually studying fiowto 
secure^ joy aitd peSbe'for himself loses it. A certain measure of self-for^^etfulness is the 
condition of the highest success, even in Christian grace. — Abbott. Llfgjs ipflr ^han ex- 
V i stenc e : it iqjjjUesallJhatWessedness whicji makes lij e ^gfigt ^^ living^" Christ ss^S^that rio^ — 
manwtlT everreal^rganPanyteng ^IfJ^'tKe^d ' by disobeying mm in order to gain this 
world, or escape the losing it 

26. What is a man profited . . . gain the whole world . . . lose his own 
soul ? (or life.) The terms are chosen from the dialect of ordinary secular business. 
What will a man gain, on ordinary principles of value or exchange, if he gain the whole 
world, — i.e., all it can offer as an object of attraction or desire, the, SHPJtotalofenjwment 
whether sensual, intellectual, or pecuniary, — and lose (be made to Kserh«rlfijHfScirVonTeiiP^ 
with respect to) his own souly or the word before translated *Mife," but here denoting rather 

^halyghj^h Ijygs, enjo^ \ What are enjoyments if there is no one to enjoy them, if 

the man himself is lost, i.e., lost to happiness lorever? — Alexander. A question which 
comes the most home to every man's concern of any that can possibly enter into his 
thoughts. Nothing which the world offers can make up for /the loss ^f the soul, or be a 
compensation when that is at stake. — Paley. What . • . give in exchange ? Christ pur- 
sues the awful supposition farther to the verge of paradox and contradiction, but with ter- 
rible advantage to the force of this transcendent argument. Suppose a man to lose his 
soul, his life, himself, how shall he recover it, redeem it, buy it back again, by giving an •^- 
^.-.^^uii^aleflthi^alue^ There is something unspeakably impressive in this method of sug- 
gesting the importance of eternal interests, by supposing the very life or soul itself to be 
lost to the possessor, and an effort made to buy it back, and then propounding the ques- 
tion, where is the equivalent, or how shall it be rendered ? A man may lose his present 
life, and yet live on and have a better life ; but, when he loses his eternal life, he is himself 
lost, lost forever ; and the thought of compensation or recovery involves a contradiction. 
•^Alexander. / 

27. This verse undoubtedly refers to the day of judgement. For the Son of man shall 
come. The fact stands in a logical relation to the preceding verse. The fact that the Son 
of man is about to come to execute judgment, clothes its abstract statement with an awful 
certainty. From first to last, in our Lord's teaching, this claim to be the future Judge of all 
men is never absent. It is asserted in every great discourse, implied in almost every 
parable. — Ellicott.. The glory of his Father. The shechinah, or bright cloud, symbol- 
izing the divine presence (Exod. 16; 7, 10. Num. 11 : 25. Luke 2:9), and his own glory 
(Luke 9 : 26), that is, in the full manifested glory of tlie Godhead. — Binney. Reward. 
Recompense, or do justice to. He will deal with them according to their character. — 
Barnes. According to his works (or doing). His whole character and conduct. This 
depends upon the enort either to save the lower life, or gain the higher. This doing results 
from faith or yx£\^vsL-^ Schaff, 
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in the doiy of his Father with his 
angels;^ and then he shall reward* 
every man according to his worl^. 
28. Verily I say unto you, There be 



some standing here, which shall not 
taste of death/ till they see^ the Son 
of man coming * in his kingdom. 



i Dan. 7: zo. Zech. 14; $, Chap. 35: 31. ' z Theas. 4: x6. aTheai. x: 7. * a Cor. 5: xo. Rev. aa: za. 
* John 8: 5a. Hd>. a: 9. * Comp. chapa. zo: ay, 33; 36; 34: 34. * Luke 33: 4a. 

s8. The transition between this and the preceding verse is more noticeable in^both 
Mark and Luke than here. There is a contrast between the coming referred to in ver. 27, 
in the glory of the Father, and the coming in his own kingdom, referred to in ver. 28. That 
the reference in this latter verse is not to the judgment, is evident —^A^/S& There be 
some of them that stand here. The twelve and the people about (Mark 8 : 34). Who 
shaU in no wise taste of death. Death is represented under the figure of a bitter cup. 
Some of those present should be still alive when the event referred to in the next clause 
should take place, though they should afterwards die. •-^ScAaJ''. Till they see the Son of 
man coming in his kingdom. This verse is one of the most difficult and disputed in the 
whole book ; rather of application than meaning, however. The essential meaning is, that, 
before all then present should be dead, there would be some^C5^iy|nci^njK^roof th^Mbe 
^jlessiah^s kingdom had been actually set up^ as predicted by the prdpRsGand by CErist 
Hi^selfT "I'l' lalkfleWrenct td"a grMdaf^ir pro^rcssive change, the institution of Christ's 
kmgdom in the hearts c4 men, and in society at large, of which protracted process the two 
salient points are the effusion of the Spirit on the day of Pentecost, and the destruction qf 
Jerusalem more than a Quarter of a century later ; between which points, as those of its 
inception and consummation, lies the lingering death of the Mosaic dispensation, and the 
graaual erection o§ Messiah's kingdom. — AUxander, We give below the opinions of other 
commentators, but of them all we prefer that of Alexander just given. (This was the last 
chapter on which Dr. Alexander commented in full, just before his death.) Chrysostom 
and many others refer the " coming of the Son of man " to the transfiguration immediately 
following. Grotius, Capellus, Welstein, Ebrard, Alford, and Owen apply it to the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, and the founding of the Church ; Barnes and ADOott, to the day of 
Pentecost. 

LIBRARY REFERENCES. 

'* GottkoldTs EmbUms " (for illustrations), p. 107 ** The Christian without a Cross ; " pp. 
238-240 " The Cipher," and ** The Number before it," on the value of the world with and 
without religion; p. i66^ "The Soul-Venders." Pinnock's ** Christ our King^* on the rock 
and the keys, vers. 18, 19, and on ver. ad Sermons on ver. 26^ in " National Preacher," 
Nos. 12, 25, 32. Wesley, "The Important Question." Saurin, *• The Worth of a Soul." 
Jeremy Taylor, "The Foolish Exchange." Mark Hopkins's sermons, " Self-Denial," ver. 
24 ; " Life," ver. 25. See poem of " The Changed Cross," for illustration ; also Dr. Hun- 
tingdon's sermon on " The Cross a Burden or a Glory," in " Christian Believing and UvingJ* 

ILLUSTRATIVE. 

I. The little cross. — Theresa had a little ebony cross, the ends of which were tipped 
with gold. At one time the cross-piece became loose, and she begged her father to repair 
the cross. "That I will do very willingly," said her father ; "and^by means of it will try 
to teach you a lesson how you may live in this world, and no affliction or duty prove a cross 
to you. See, without this cross-piece the longer piece is not a cross ; only when the cross- 
piece is added is a cross formed. So it is in eveiy trial which we call a cross. The longer 
piece represents (jrod's will : our will, when it desires to cross God's will, is represented by 
the cross-piece. Each cross you are called upon t($ bear, take from it the cross-piece, — 
your will, — and it will no longer prove a cross to you." -^ Independent, 

II. You wonder at the folly of that rude and naked savage who would barter a coronet 
of gold for small worthless trinkets, and buy the wonders of a mirror, the tinkling of a 
bell, or a string of colored beads, with a handful of pearls, fit ornaments for a crown. Yet 
what is that compared with the folly of him who in exchange for the toys of earth,gives — 
his soul ? — Dr, Guthrie, 

III. The fatal flower. — " Travellers who visit the Falls of Niagara are directed to a 
spot, in the margin of the precipice over the boilins; current below, where a gay voung 
lady a few years since sold her life for a flower. Ambitious and daring, she reachea over 
the cliff for the lovely blossom, beyond the reach of others ; the turf gave way, and she fell 
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into the waters, and was lost." So for some bright blossom of pleasure, or honor, or riches, 
men lose their souls. 

PRACTICAL. 

X. Ver. 18. Christ the Son of God is the foundation of the Church. 
a. The real Church is safe against all the powers of evil. 

3. Ver. 19. Every Christian has, in his degree, the keys of the kingdom of heaven. 
By doing his duty in praying, giving, working, souls will be brought in. By neglect, they 
will be left out. 

4. Vers. 21-23. Times of spiritual elevation and privilege are times also of special 
danger from pride and presumption. 

5. We are ever tempted to substitute worldly wisdom, in religious affairs, for the divine 
wisdom and methods ; but it proceeds from Satan. 

6. Ver. 24. The first lesson in Christ's school is self-denial. -^ Henry, 

7. Every one has a cross to bear, and that which Christ gives to each is the best one 
for him. 

8. But, like Christ's cross, ours may become a glory, and lead to a crown. 

g. Christ, when inviting us to join his kingdom, declares the plain, hard truth (as a 
sieve and a test). 

ID. Ver. 25. Self-seeking is the ruin of happiness and religion. 
XX. No man ever gained by doing wrong in order to be happy. 

12. It is possible to lose the soul. 

13. It is wonderful for how small a price men sell their souls. 



Lesson V. — May 2, 1880. 
THE TRANSFIGURATION. — Matt. 1 7 : 1-13. 

TIME. — Summer of A.D. 29. Six days after the events of the last lesson. Night 
PLACE. — Some mountain near Caesarea Philippi ; perhaps Hermon, but very 

uncertain. 

RULERS. — Tiberius Caesar, emperor of Rome. Pontius Pilate, governor of Judaea ; 

Herod Antipas, Galilee ; Herod Philip, of other parts. 

INTRODUCTION. 

After our Lord's prediction of his sufferings and hint of his glory (chap. 16 : 21-28), 
three chosen disciples receive a supernatural testimony and pledge of that glory. But the 
primary purpose probably was to give to our Lord, at this crisis, consolation from his 
Father, who by an attesting voice ushered in the sufferings as he had done the successes. — 
Sckaff, 

I. And ^ after six days Jesus taketh and bringeth them up into a high 



Peter,^ James, and John his brother, 



mountam apart. 



1 Mark 9: 2-8. Luke 9: 28-36. * Chap. 26: 37. Marks: 37. 



EXPLANATORY. 

z. And after six days. The account of this event is given also by Mark (9 : 2-8) and 
Luke (9: 28-36). It is referred to distinctly and directly by Peter (2 Pet. i : 16-18), and 
perhaps by John (John i : 14). All the evangelists give this note of time. Luke says, 
about an eight days : possibly he includes both the last day of the preceding conversation, 
and the day of the transfiguration ; or his language adaut may be taken to indicate that he 
is not, and does not claim to be, definite. — Abbott, Jesus taketh Peter, James, and John. 
These three had been selected before as witnesses of the raising of the daughter of Jairus, 
and afterwards were chosen to accompany their Master in his agony in Gethsemane. — 
Cook, The flower and crown of the apostolic band, Peter who loved him so much, John 
whom he loved so much, and James who should first attest that death could as little as lif6 
separate from his love. — Trench, Into a high mountain. The situation of this moun- 
tain is uncertain. It was probably not Tabor, according to the legend ; for on the top of 
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2. And was transfigured before 
them : and his face did shine as the 



sun, and his raiment was white as the 
Hght, 



Tabor then most likely stood a fortified town. {De JVe/te, from RoHnson,) Nor is there 
any likelihood that it was Panium, near Caesarea Philippi ; for the six days would probably 
be spent in journeying, and they appear immediately after to have come to Capernaunu 
It was most filcely one of the mountams bordering the lake. St. Luke speaks of it merely 
as ^tke mauntam** (country). Stanley (** Sinai and Palestine^'* p. ;j99)» contends for Her- 
mon ; as does, though doubtingly, Dr. Thomson, ** The Land and the Book '* (vol. i. 348). 
Stanley thinks that our Lord would still be in the neighborhood of Caesarea Philippi ; and 
that it is impossible to look up from the plain to the towering peaks of Hermon, almost the 
only mountain which deserves the name m Palestine, and not oe struck with its appropri- 
ateness to the scene. . . • High up on its southern slopes there must be many a point 
where the disciples could be taken ''apart by themselves."— i4^^</. Opinion seems to 
be strongly in favor of Hermon. — P, From Hermon he could see to the south all the 
dwellings of the people that had sat in darkness, and seen a great light, the land of Zabu- 
lon and of Naphtali, Galilee of the Gentiles, the gleam of tho lake by Capernaum and 
Chorazin, and many a place loved by him and vainly ministered unto ; and chief of all, the 
hills above Nazareth, sloping down to his old home. — /Wi6/«; Frondes Agrestes, It 
was the evening hour when he ascended, and ad he climbed the hill -slope with those three 
chosen witnesses, — "The Sons of Thunder and the Man of Rock," — doubtless a solemn 
gladness dilated his whole soul ; a sense not only of the heavenly calm which that solitary 
communion with his heavenly Father would breathe upon the spirit, but still more than 
this, a sense that he would be supported for the coming hour by ministrations not of earth, 
and illuminated with a light which needed no aid from sun or moon or stars. He went up 
to be prepared for death ; and he took his three apostles with him, that haply, having seen 
his glory, — the glory, of the only-begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth, — their 
hearts might be fortified, their faith strengthened, to gaze unshaken on the shameful insults 
and unspeakable humiliation of the cross. There, then, he knelt and prayed ; and as he 
prayed he was elevated far above the toil and misery of the world which had rejected him. 
—Farrar*s Life of Christ It is impossible, on any fair interpretation of the narrative, to 
regard the transforation otherwise than as a real and a supernatural occurrence. — Cook. 

2, And was transfigured, &c Elsewhere in the New Testament (with the exception 
of the parallel, Mark ix. 2) the word is used only in its spiritual sense, and is there rendered 
" transformed." St Luke does not use the word, but describes the change which it im- 
plies, *'the fashion of his countenance became other than it had been " {ix. 29]^^ He adds 
the profoundly significant fact that this was while he was in the act of prayer ^ It wa's Tir 
that act of communion with his Tather that the divine glory flowed out into visible bright- 
ness. Transcendent as the manifestation was, it has its lower analogies in the radiance 
which made the face of Stephen "as the face of an angel" (Acts vi. 15) ; yet more in the 
glory which shone on the face of Moses when he came down from the mount (Exod. 34 : 
29) ; in some faint measure, in what may be called the metamorphic power of prayer, wmch 
invests features that have no form or comeliness with the rapture of devout ecstasy. — 
Ellicott, The infinite fulness of the Spirit was poured out over his whole being; the 
heavenly glory of his nature, which was still concealed under his earthly appearance, now 
broke forth. — Lange's Leben Jesu. There was undoubtedly an external neavenly illumina- 
tion which surrounded Moses and Elijah as they descended from heaven, which would 
account for the brilliancy of Christ's garments, which is hardly accounted for by this 
bursting forth of his inherent glory. — Schaff, This manifestation of his glory was an 
anticipation of his future state of glorv. — Mever, The nature of the transfiguration is 
indicated by the description which follows, and yet more definitely by the accounts of 
Mark and Luke. His face shone as the sun; his garments became white ** as the li^ht^* 
(Matt.), i.e., luminously white, *^ as no fuiler on earth can white them'*^ (Mark), i.e., with a 
supernatural whiteness ; ** white and glistering*^ (Luke), i.e., flashing. The transfiguration 
then consisted, apparently, in a luminous appearance which pervaded the whole face and 
figure of Jesus (compare Exod. 34 : 29, 30). As Christ took on him human nature and 
condition for converse with man, so here, it appears to me, he is represented as taking on 
the form and condition of the spirits, for the purpose of communion with the spiritual 
world. Observe that it took place before them, i.e., the disciples, not during their sleep. 
They saw, not only Christ after he was transfigured* but also the process of the change, as 
it came over him. It is true, Luke's account, in our English version, implies that they 
were asleep, and were wakened out of it to behold the glory (Luke 9 : 32). But the 
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3. And, behold, there appeared un- 
to them Moses and Ellas talking with 
him. 



4. Then answered ^ Peter, and said 
unto Jesus, Lord, it is good for us to 
be here : if thou wilt, let us make * 



1 See chap, ii: 35. * Comp. Mark 9: 5. Luke 9: 33. 



original does not justify this interpretation.— i^^tf. The phrase in Luke, "when they 
were awake," means in the original, v€t hav i ng rema i ned awaJ^. — • Sc haff. 

3. And behold. Indicating that tkis was even more marvellous tban liis own trans- 
formation. — Lange, There appeared unto them (i.e., the disciples) Moses and Elias, 
or Elijah. These ^persons were really present. It was not a vision, as is plain from the 
account of Luke. — Schaff, The implication is, that they not only saw the appearance, 
but recognized, in the persons, Moses and Elijah. How this recognition was afforded, is 
not stated; perhaps b^ a subtle spiritual power of recognition. We often appear to 
ourselves to recognize in dreams persons we have never seen : why may not the soul, in 
special spiritual conditions, possess a similar power of recognizing, in reality, unknown 
persons ? That Moses and Elijah were recognized at the time, by the apostles, is evident 
from Peter's proposition (ver. 4). — Abbott, Moses represented "the law," Elijah "the 
prophets," and both together the whole testimony of tne 01d*Testament scriptures, and 
the Old-Testament saints, to Christ ; now not borne in a book but by living men, not to a 
coming^oMX a come Messiah ; visibly, for they " appeared," and audibly, for they "spake." — 
% F, and B, Thus, while ^se Judaism rejects the Messiah, the true owns and adores 
him in the persons of its two most illustrious representatives. The old covenant and the 
new meet together on the glorious mount, as righteousness and peace shall soon meet on 
that other hill which is already before the eye of Jesus. — De PressensL The close Q&. the 
ministry of each was not after the " common death of all men." No man knew of the 
sepulchre of Moses (Deut 34: 6), and Elijah had passed away in the chariot and 
horses of fire (2 Kines 2: 11). Both were associated m men's minds with the glory of 
the kingdom of the Christ. The Jeriisalem Targum on Exod. 12 connects the coming of 
Moses with that of the Messiah. Another Jewish tradition predicts his appearance with 
that of Elijah. — Ellicott, Moses the lawgiver, and Elijah the chief of the prophets, both 
appear talking with Christ the source of the gospel, to show that they are all one, and agree 
in one. Whatever the seeming differences and contradictions, there is in reality only 
harmony among them, — the different parts of one great anthem, which is filling the earth 
with the music of heaven.*-/'. Talking with him. St Luke (9: 31) adds the subject 
of their communing : " They spake of his decease which he should accomplish at Jerusa- 
lem." It was a witness that the spirits of the lawgiver and the prophet accepted tiie 
sufferings and the death which had shaken the faith of the disciples as the necessary 
conditions of the Messianic kingdom.— iS'//«Vatf. As envoys from the eternal Majesty, 
they audibly affirmed that it was the will of the Father, that with his own precious blood 
he should make atonement for sin. They impressed a new seal upon the ancient, eternal 
truth, that the partition-wall which sin had raised could be broken down by no other 
means than by the power of his sufferings ; that he, as the good S hefih erd, could o nly 
^ ransom his sheep withjh^j^ige of ^is own life. JSiich was the si^Un'tfe OTthe conversa* 
"liSn oft fh'^KSly^*^^'^'^^^^"^^^^'^'^ ^*> -- 

4* Then answered Peter. The foremost to speak ; awe -silences the rest, but not 
him. Compare with his characteristic impetuosity here, the incidents recorded in John 
20: 5, 6; 21 : 7. Luke gives the explanation of his speaking. He spake "as they [i.e.9 
Moses and Elijah] were departing," evidently to hinder their departure, and induce them 
to remain. — Abbotts Lord, it is good for us to be here. For "Lord," St. Luke has 
" Master ; " St. Mark (giving, probably, as elsewhere, the very word uttered), " Rabbi." 
It is not easy to trace the thoughts that passed rapidly throueh the soul of the disciple in 
that moment of amazement Afterwards — if we may judge from St. Mark's account 
(9 : 6), " he knew not what to answer, for they were sore afraid," or St. Luke's (9 : 33) 
"not knowing what he said" — he could hardly explain them himself. We may venture 
to see in the very ndiveti of the words a touch of originaljly and unexpectedness which, as 
far as it goes, attests the truthfulness of the narrative. What the words seem to imply 
is: (i) An abounding joy at being thus brought into a glory which fulfilled the apostle's 
brightest hopes. It was indeed good to be thus carried, as it were, into paradise, or the 
third heaven, and to hear there words which human lips might not reproduce. (2) His 
thoughts travelled back to the records fii the exodus, when the Lord talked with Moses 
in the tabernacle (Exod. 33 : 7-10). What if like tabernacles could now be made for 
those three glorious forms, that all Israel might come and gaze, and hear and worship ? 
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here three tabernacles ; one for thee, 
and one for Moses, and one for 
Elias. 

5. While he yet spake, behold, a 
bright cloud overshadowed them : and 
behold a voice' out of the cloud, 
which said. This ' is my beloved Son, 
in whom I am well pleased ; hear ye 
him. 



6. And when the disciples* heard 
iV, they fell on their face, and were 
sore afraid. 

7. And Jesus came and touched^ 
them, and said. Arise, and be not 
afraid.* 

8. And when they had lifted up 
their eyes, they saw no man, save 
Jesus only. 



^ a Pet. i: 17. * See chap. 3: zj. * 9 Pet. z: z8. * Dan. 8: z8; 9: n; zo: zo, z8. * Chap. 14: aj. 

Would not this be a better consummation than the shame and death at Jerusalem? 
Would it not meet the belief o£ the scribes and of the people, that ** Elias must first 
conie " ? — Ellicott. It oft6n appears to the Christian to be good to abide with Christ in 
spiritual exaltation. But su^ hours are rare, and meant to oe. It is better to descend 
and go about with Christ domg good. The one is often tmr Vfish, the other is his will, — 
Abbott. Let ys make here three tabernacles. Tents, booths (see Lev. 23 : 34), for 
shelter, and a dwelling. This expressed Peter's desire to abide there. Yet he would 
build thregy not six. He would plan only to keep these glorious personages there.— 
yiicobus. One for thee, one for Moses, one for Elias. Peter, in his inconsiderate- 
nesSy may have thought of inaugurating a new communion, with Christ for its centre, 
Moses its lawgiver, and Elijah its zealot (prophet), thus amalgamating externally the Old 
and New Testaments. — .SV-A<i^ 

5. Behold, a bright cloud. A luminous cloud, not dark like that on Sinai. It was 
analogous to the pillar of cloud by day and fire by night in the wilderness, and to the 
shechmah of the Old Testament; a symbol q£ the glory re^tiny on^the ^ New Testament^ 
ch^^se p arating be tween the holy W»d the unHolv^an3'^'15^^T~th'?^s^ 
ewJ^rusScm. "^ ^^Haf. Ove^SirMOwed th^m. ^I'be language^f the EngTisli'versioh* 
ra^ufoe'woiila leS^the impression that all, including the disciples, entered this cloud; 
but such is not the sig|nificance of the original. Christ, Moses, and Elijah are alone 
represented as entering into the cloud, which separated them from the disciples* sight, and 
out of this cloud the voice spake to the disciples. By the disciplessuch a luminous cloud^^ 
^\ji^uM J^ejfistaji ^tj ^ ^symbolof the divmQlMCTioe^— i4^^flflC^"^vSi^^oi!t 

orffiecIouSTjIsesame voice whiarlia?t^nWeTJefbrt^l6fen1rtSrd at the baptism, and 
which should salute him again as. he stood on the threshold of his passion ; tnus at the 
beginning, at the middle, and at the close of his ministry. — Trench. Such a confirmation 
of the great confession of Peter was never to be forgotten. Almost a generation later, 
when he wrote his second epistle, the remembrance of this night was as vivid as ever. 
" For he received from God the Father honor and glory, when there came such a voice to 
him from the excellent glory." — Ceikie, Hear ye him. Xh^se words and the disaj> 

ea^ance of th^ h g^ven^ Y '"gsaenprera are symbolic/illy connecte^,'^'signi^ng that "Gi^"" 

wnoliad spoken in times pasi'tb'lhe fathers by the prdpBfets'^eoceforni would speak by 

^ >^'7ttford. ^"Tfiey SlSd^Hickte our torA as* compIeteTy f ulfilTing the prophecy of 

oses^(Deut. 18: 15-19), which was partially fulfilled in Joshua. The remembrance of 

this voice may have been present to the mind of St. Peter when he cites the above prophecy, 

and applies it to Christ (Acts 3 : 22). — Cook. 

Ver. 6. And when the disciples heard it, &c. Vers. 6^ 7, peculiar to Matthew. 
The fear began when the cloud overshadowed the Lord and the two Old Testament saints 
(compare Luke ix. 34), but culminated at this visible and audible manifestation of the 
Father's presence. — Schaff. 

7. Touched them • • . Be not afraid. Observe that fear is the common effect in 

the h ""}an mind of any experience which brings near to us tb^ invisible world. — Abbott, 

""Act and worcis were^otlTwpressive of an almost brotherly tenderness. The touch of the 

^andthj^yjiad so o^^o^gpasped, — as, e.g , in *4 s 3i» —the familiar words that had brought 

cdliragetolKelrlfainting' hearts in the hour of danger (14 : 27), these recall them a^ain to 

the realities of life. They need not fear the fi^ory of the divine Presence, for he is with 

them still asjts most perfect mariifestatiori. — ^ ^tlicott, 

''''-'•5.' They^saw no ihaii, save Jesus only.' The words, following as they do upon the 

** Be not afraid," imply a marked contrast to Peter's rash utterance. It was not •* good " for 

frail men such as they were to tarry long in the immediate glory of the Presence. It was 
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9. And^ as they came down from 
the mountain, Jesus charged them, 
saying, Tell* the vision to no man, 
until the Son of man be risen again 
from the dead. ^ v ^_.. 

10. And his disciples asked him, 
saying, Wliy then say the scribes that 
EUas ■ must first come ? 

11. And Jesus answered and said 



unto them, Elias truly shall first come, 
and restore * all things. 

12. But I say unto you, That Elias 
is come abready, and they knew him 
not, but have done * unto him whatso- 
ever they listed. Likewise • shall also 
the Son of man suffer^oTtKemT^ir''' 



i^. Then the disciples understood 
that he spake unto them of John the 
Baptist. 



Mark 9: 9-13. * Chap. 8: 4. 



* See chap, ix: 14. * Comp. MaL 4: 
3, 10. ^ Vers. 23, 33. Chap. x6: ax. 



6. Luke I : z6, 17. * Chap. 14: 



a relief to see " Jesus only " with them, as they had been wont to see him. So in our 
own lives, moments of spiritual ecstasy are few and far between; and it is good for us that 
it should be so, and that we should be left to carry the fragrance and power of their 
memory into the work of our common life, and the light of our common day. — EUicott, 

g. Tell the vision to no man, until ... is risen. The vision. Literally, "the 
^hjngseen," equivalent to the expression in St Mark, "what things they had seen." The 
^omTIbes not imply any unreality. — Cook, They were not to tell it until he had risen, 
for then it would be understood, and not till then could it have its full force, but would be 
only abused to the hinderance of his work. Mark says, they kept this saying with them- 
selves, questioning what the rising from the dead should mean (Mark 9 : 10). Luke says, 
they kept it close, and told no man ** in those days^"* — Jacobus, 

10. Why then say the scribes ? The word then clearly implies an inference from 
the preceding command. " If we are to keep the vision secret, what is the meaning of the 
doctrine that the coming of Elias must precede the manifestation of the Messiah } Is not 
this which we have seen the coming/ of Elias, and should it not be proclaimed as a sign 
that the Messiah^s kingdom is at hand?" — Cook, If this was not the coming of Elijah, 
was he yet to comef If it was, how was it so secret and so short? — Alford. 

XI. Elias (Elias is the Greek form for Elijah) truly shall first come. That is, this 
is true as it was prophesied. And restore all thmgs, as was predicted by Malachi, "turning 
the hearts of the fathers unto the children," &c., reforming the people in their scriptural 
views, and in their relations to the covenant made with their fathers, and doing this 
thoroughly^ as the parallel form of expression imports, fathers to children and children to 
fathers. — Jacobus, 

12. Elias is come already. So far as the prophecy of Malachi required the com- 
ing of Elijah, that prophecy had been fulfilled in the Baptist, all unconscious of it as he 
was, as coming in the spirit and power of Elijah (Luke i : 17). The disciples need not 
look for any other personal appearance. The use of the present and future tenses in ver. 
II point to a deeper truth, which they were to learn afterwards. The Elijah ministry, the 
work of the preacher of repentance, is not a transient phenomenon belongine^ to one stage 
only of the Church's history, but was to be, throughout the ages, on to the end of all 
things, the indispensable preparation for the coming of the Lord. Only through it could 
all things be restored, and the path made ready for the heralds of forgiveness and of 
peace. — EUicott, Knew him not, i.e., did not recognize him. Have done whatsoever 
they listed. It is significant that our Lord charges the guilt of the rejection and death of 
John upon the scribes and the people at large, with no special reference to the tetrarch 
An^ipas. The passions and intrigues of the palace were but instruments working out the 
intent of the Pharisees and Sadducees. — EUicott, Likewise shall the Son of man suf- 
fer of them. Another instance of what may be called the new color which from the time 
of the Transfiguration spreads over our Lord's teaching. All is, in one aspect, darker, 
sadder, more sombre. He is drawing nearer to the cross, and he brings the thought of 
the cross closer to the minds of his disciples. — EUicott, 
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ILLUSTRATIVE. 

I. Carlyle, speaking of the Reformation, says, ** Are there in this nation enough of heroic 
men, enough to venture forward and to battle tor God's truth versus the Devil's falsehood. 
Once risen into this divine white heat of temper, lofre it only for a season and not again^ it 
is henceforth considerable through ^1 its remaining history. Nations are benefited for 
ages by being thrown once into divine white heat in this manner. And no nation that has 
not had such divine paroinrsms at any time is apt to come to much." So the transfigura- 
tion experiences help us all the rest of our lives. Revival heights bless us evermore ; and 
when tney have passed away, and we have come down into the valleys^ the blessings have 
not left us. 

II. In these highest experiences Christians become one, all sects are nnited. Dr. 
Adams, in his address of welcome to the Evangelical Alliance, says, '* It has been said, 
whether by poetry or science it matters not, there is a certain pomt in the upper air in 
which all discordant sounds of the earth, the rattle of wheels, the chime of bells, the roll 
of the drum, the laugh of the child, the moan of the beggar, meet and blend in perfect 
harmony." 

III. Astronomers say that all the visiole heavens, suns, stars, planets, comets, are mov- 
ing around one point in the heavens, the star Alcyone in the Pleiades. So all the Bible, 
the law and the prophets, move around the cross of Christ a^ its centre. 

PRACTICAL. 

X. There is a glory in the world, and in the Bible, and in Christ, far beyond what is 
seen by most people at most times. 

a. Ver. i. Those only who have been most faithful can have the highest experiences. 
Daily faithfulness is the ladder to heaven. 

3. Our richest experiences come through and during prayer. 

4. Ver. 3. All dispensations are united in Christ. 

5. Christians are nearest together in doctrine when together in heavenly experience. 

6. These heavenly experiences come but seldom, but bless all our lives. 

7. Ver. 4. We must not try to stay on the mountain, but come down to the lowly 
duties of life, but better able to go them. 

8. We learn from this the reality, and something of the nature, of the spiritual world. 

9. The intermediate state is one of consciousness and glory. ^ 
zo. A true revival of religion is always a revival of practical morality in daily life. 

XI. Be with Jesus in the closet, in the temple, at the communion, in the furnace, in 
death. 

Z2. Jesus only (ver. 8). Not Moses and the law alone, or the stem prophet only, but 
Jesus, who includes all the good of both. If we have Jesus, we have z!il,'^Spurgeo$tt 






Lesson VI.' — May 9, 1880. 
JESUS AND THE YOUNG. — Matt. 19: 13-26. 

TIME. — Early winter ; the last part of A.D. 29^ several months after the Transfigura- 
tion (our last lesson), and on Jesus' last journey through Peraea to Jerusalem. 

PLACE. — In the neighborhood of Bethab'ari in Perae'a. Peraea is that part of the 
Holy Land east of the southern Jordan and the Dead Sea. 

RULERS. — Tiberius Caesar, emperor of Roman Empire. Pontius Pilate, governor 
of Judaea ; Herod Antipas, of Galilee ; Herod Philip, of other parts. 

INTERVENING HISTORY. — Chaps. 1-7: 14 to 19: 12. Mark 9: i4-5a Luke 
9 ' 37~S^ John, chaps. 7-10. Luke 9 : 51-56 ; lo-i8 : 14* 

INTRODUCTION. 

Jesus, upon coming down from the Mount of Transfiguration, healed the lunatic. He 
then returned with the twelve for the last time to the shores of the Sea of Galilee. 
Immediately after the incidents of chap. 18, Matthew and Mark mention the final depart- 
ure of Jesus from Galilee into that part of Peraea which belonged to the province of 
Judsea (Matt 19: i. Mark 10: l). But this interval between chaps. 18 and 19 is to be 
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13. fThen^ were there brought 
unto him little children, that he should 
put his hands on them, and pray : and 
the disciples rebuked them. 

14. But Jesus said, Suffer' little 



children, and forbid them not, to 
come unto me; for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven. 

15. And he laid his hands on them, 
and departed thence. 



^ Mark xo: x3-x6. Luke x8: X5-X7. ' Qiap. x8: 3. 



filled up by Chrisfs visit to Jerusalem at the feast of tabernacles, Oct. 11, and the feast 
of dedication in December, and many other important incidents, which are related by 
Luke and John. Jesus was slowly travelling, and teaching in Peraea near Jordan, on his 
way to Jerusalem to be crucified, when the incident of the lesson for to-day occurred. — P. 

EXPLANATORY. 

13. As I look at Christ in this, the most stirring period of his history, with the dark 
events of his last agonies thicbening on his horizon, condescending to take little children 
in his arms and bless them, I feel deeper chords in my nature touched than when I see 
him hush the furious tempest, or raise the buried dead. — David Thomas^ D.D, There 
were broueht unto him. The fact that they were brought (we may assume by their 
mothers) indicates that there was something in our Lord's look and manner that attracted 
children, and impressed theif parents with the feeling that he loved them. That feeling, 
we may well believe, was deepened by his acts and words when he had taken in his 
arms tne child whom he set before his disciples as a pattern of the true greatness o£ 
humility, and taught them that the angels of those little ones beheld the face of his Father 

^(18 ! 3)^--^//k:<7//. Little children. The term (the two words are one in the Greek) is 
V|;eneral one, not pointing out children of any particular age, like our word "child." — 
RtpUy, That he should put hia hands on them, and pray. (Utter, or ask for, a bless- 
ing.) This was the customary sign of fi blessing. In the act of pronouncing it, the hand 
was laid on the head of the person, expi;essine, by such a gesture, the idea of conveying 
the benefit. See Gen. 48 : 14. Matt. 9 : 18. it has always been natural to seek such a 
communication of good, or sign of it, from the excellent whom we venerate. — Jacobtts, 
The disciples rebuked them ; that is, reproved those who brought them, found fault with 
them, and signified their displeasure at this. They thought it a small matter, or a mere 
obtrusion of the parents, interrupting Christ to show their children, or that children had 
nothing to do with Christ, nor he with theno. This last would have seemed the point 
aimed at in Christ's reply, and it is the sad mistake of many. — Jacobm, The disciples 
were engaged in an interesting discussion about marriage, &c. Abstract theories about 
household relations should not stand between the Lord and little children.— .SrA^l^ 

14. But Jesus said. Suffer (allow them to come) little children. Mark adds that 
he wasmuch displeased. Let the little children alope,..aQd hinder them notJrojDa>ffising to 

sion. TTieaDoV! 



n^.^ The language of rebuEe fn the original is stronger' than in our version, 
"f eiidCTing may help to give to the English reader its tone. — Abbott* For of such. Slich 
childlike persons (Luke 18 : 17 ; chap. 18 : y^). And also little children in the literal 
sense, or infants (Luke 18: 15), called ** my tittle lambsj'^ — Binney. Is the kingdom of 
heaven ; that is, the kingdom of heaven belongs to such as these. — Ellicott, It is made 
up of such persons : only such can enter it.— There are two kingdoms,— one of darkness, 
the other of light ; one of good, the other of evil ; one of Satan, the other of God, — in 
which every person is of necessity ; for there is no third kingdonu The children belong 
in the Lord's kingdom, until they voluntarily depart from it to enter, by deliberate sin, the 

kingdom of Satan. — Abbott. — - — * ^-- 

15. He laid his hands on them. St. Mark records, as before, the act of caressing 
tenderness : ''He folded them in his arm^, and lafd his hands upon them." A loving act 
twice blessed because done in so loving a manner. If Jesus so loved little children, 
we may well trust to his loving care in his beautiful home those of our children whom he 
.takes from ns to himself. Jesus* love of children soothes much of the sorrow in their 
death. — P. Jesus was the nrst great teacher of men who showed a genuine sympathy for 
childhood, —perhaps the only teacher of antiquity who cared for childhood as such. 
Plato treats of children and their games; but he treats them from the standpoint of 
a publicist : they are elements not to be left out in constructing society. But Jesus was the 
first who loved childhood for the sake of childhood. Until Jesus Christ, the world had 
no place for childhood in its thoughts. When he said, "Of such is the kingdom of 
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16. Y And,^ behold, one came and 
said unto him, Good' Master, what 
good thing shall I do, that I may 
have eternal life ? 

17. And he said unto him, Why 
callest thou me good? there is none 



good but one, that is^ God : but if* 
thou wilt enter into life, keep the 
commandments. 

18. He saith unto him, Which? 
Jesus said. Thou ^ shalt do no murder^ 
Thou shalt not commit adultery, Thoa 



1 Mark zo: 17-47, 



'. Luke z8: 18-97. > Comp. Luke 10: 95-98. * Lev. 18: s* ^eh. 9: 09. Ezek. 90; sg. 
* Exod. 90: z9-i6. Deut. 5: i6-«9. Rom. 13: 9. 

heaven," it was a revelation. — R, Eggleston^ Christ in Literature, This passage is fra^ 
grant with the love of Christ for little children. ^^43^^. See Illustrative, I. 

z6. And, behold, one came. This incident is recounted also in Mark 10 : 17-22, and 
Luke 18 : 18-23. The three accounts should be carefully compared by the student. This 
case presents some remarkable points, (i) The man was of irreproachable moral char- 
acter; and this amidst all the temptations oi youth — fof^he Was i" "youhg fnan" (CTTap. 
19 : 22) — and wealthy for " he was very rich '^ (ver. ir. MarkriOr a2). Bm-(2)TC5ttt5S, 
notwithstanding, his heart craves eternal life. (3) He so far believed in Jesus as to be 
persuaded he could authoritatively direct him on tnis vital point. (4) So earnest is he, that 
he comes ** running " and even *' kneeling before him,'* and that when he was gone forth 
into the way (Mark 10: 17), — the high-road, bv this time crowded with travelers to the 
passover. — ^. F. and B, Good Master. Tne word rendered master properly means 
teacher. This young man addressed the Saviour with the same pompous title that he 
would have used in speaking to a Jewish doctor of the law. — Ripley, What 'good thinr 
shaU I do, that I may have eternal life ? In St Mark 10 : 17, and St. Luke 18 : 10, 
and in some of the oldest manuscripts of St. Matthew, " that I may inherit eternal life." 
The question exhibits the highest and noblest phase of Pharisaism. The seeker has a 
firm l^lief in something that he knows as " eternal life." He thirsts for it eagerly. He 
believes that it is to be won, as a perpetual inheritance, bv some one good deed of excep- 
tional and heroic goodness. The Teacher has left on him the impression of a goodness 
such as he had seldom, if ever, seen before, and as being therefore able to guide him to 
the supreme GooA, ^Ellicott, 

17. Why callest thou me good ? &c. The older manuscripts give a different form 
to our Lord's answer : " Why askest thou me concerning that which is good ? There is 
one that is the Good." In either case the answer h2is the same force. The questioner 
had lightly applied the word *'good" to One whom he as yet regarded only as a human 
teacher, to an act which, it seemed to him, was in his own power to perform. What he 
needed, therefore, was to be taught to deepen and widen his thoughts of goodness until 
they rose to Him in whom alone it was absolute and infinite, through fellowship with 
whom only could any teacher rightly be called good, and from whom alone could come the 
power to do any good thing. — £//iV^//. Christ probes the young man's faith with a ques- 
tion whose meaning may be thus interpreted : "Why call you me Good Master ? There 
is but one good, namely, God. Do you recognize in me a divine^ M^te^ in tru th, w hose ^ 
'»:ord4g„.^tSi^iv--A>nd to this question the young man makes no response. Then Christ ' 
probes him with a second te^t To those who see in this question a repudiation of the 
divinity of Jesus Christ, Stier replies, " Either, There is none good but God ; Christ is 
good; therefore Christ is God: or, There is none good but God; Christ is not God; 
therefore Christ is not good" There is .no answer to this but to deny the sinlessness of 
Christ. — Abbott, If thou wilt enter into life, keep the commandments. The Saviour 
shaped his reply in such a manner as ultimately to expose to the young man's own view 
his deficiencies, and his need of something for salvation different from what he had here- 
tofore supposed. At the same time he exhibited the true principle which regulates the 
bestowal of divine favor. Obedience to God's commands, unfailing and universal, will 
secure his approbation. This rule is, indeed, properly speaking, applicable only to those 
who have never sinned. Still it is a true principle, to the spirit of which faith in the 
Saviour brings us ; and the statement of which, in the case of the young ruler, was most 
happily adapted to lead him to a convi^ction of his being utterly deficient in the sight of 
God. — Ripley, What follows shows that his obedience, however strict, did not recognize 
God as the suprgiQejy)Oj;L'and nogpodness is perfect without a supreme love of God. • 

18, 19I Hesaithunto him, which F'^nf^ratty, ofHrhat'l^ifntf Thr-qnestioner has 
been trained in the language of the schools, has heard debates as to which was the great 
commandment of the I^w (22: 36). Which class of commandments is he to keep, that he 
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shalt not steal, Thou shalt not bear 
false witness, 

19. Honor thy father and thy 
mother: and, Thou ^ shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself. 



20. The young man saith unto him. 
All these things have I kept from nay 
youth up : what lack I yet ? 

21. Jesus said unto him. If thou 
wilt be perfect,* go and sell • that thou 



^ Lev. 19: 18. Chap. 33. > See chap. 5: 48. > Lukex3: 33. Comp. Acts s: 45; 4: 34*35. 

may win eternal life? — Ellicott, Jesus said, Thou shalt do no murder, &c. Jesus, as 
the youth wanted to ^i^i^omething, tells him merely of the second table; for, as has been well 
remarked, " Christ sends the proud to the law^ and invites the humble to the gospel^ — 
Farrar. The change in the order of the commandments, so that the fifth follows those 
which in the Decalogue it precedes, seems to imply a design to lead the seeker through the 
negative to the positive forms of law ; through definite prohibitions of single acts to the 
commandments which were *' exceeding broad," as fulfilled only in the undefined region of 
the affections. — Ellicott. 

20. All these things have I kept, &c. What lack I yet ? The latter quenr must 
not be regarded as an expression of satisfied self -righteousness, as if it implied, " in that 
case I lack nothing." It is indeed true that the young man was still self-righteous. He had 
no conception of the st)irituality, the depth, or the height of the commandments of God. 
Taking only the letter of the law, he considered himself blameless, and perhaps even ri|;ht- 
eous, before God. Yet his heart misgave him, and he felt that, he still lacked something. 
Under this sense of want, he put the question to the Saviour, as if he would have said, 
' What is it, then, that I yet lack ? All these things have not given me peace of mind." 
That such is the correct view of the passage, appears both from the statement in Mark, 
** T%en Jesus^ beholding kim^ loved him^^^ zxA from the great struggle through which he after- 
ward passed. — Lange, He throws the youns man back upon himself, compels him to give 
the inventory of his own moral goodness, and then to confess his own sense of lack. An 
ordinary teacher would have endeavored to convince him of his need: Christ compels him 
to confess it. — Abbott, 

21. If thou wilt be perfect. Mark and Luke : " One thing thou lackest." One duty 
still remained to make his obedience complete, judged from his own point of view. Not 
that he had done all except this one duty ; but a test is proposed, to prove that the whole 
obedience lacked the proper motive. — Schaff, Go and seU that thou hast. The injunc- 
tion of the Lord is manifestly intended to bring out the fact that the young man had made 
an idol of his riches, and hence that he utterly contravened the spirit, even of the first 
commandment. Substantially, this demand of Christ imports the same thing as the call 
addressed to all his disciples, — to deny themselves, to take up the cross, and to follow him. 
In this sense, then, the injunction applies to every Christian. All that belongs to a believer 
is in reality not his, but the Lord's property. — Lange, The one thine which he lacked 
was not, that he did not sell all his goods, and give them to the poor, out that there was 
something which he valued more than his allegiance to God. The outward test revealed 
the inward want ; and this inward want, loving the things of God less than the things of the 
world, was the fatal defect which Jesus, in thus bringing it to his knowledge, would have 
him supply. — Morrison, But sell not all thou hast, except thou come and follow me; that 
is, except thou have a vocation, wherein thou mayest do as much good with little means as 
with great. — Lord Bacon, Not all disciples are required to abandon their property, any 
more than all are required to abandon their business with James and John and Matthew 
(i Cor. 7 : 17, 20, 24) ; but all are required to hold their property and use their industry 
for Christ, and subject to his orders, as interpreted by his providence, and for both be 
ready to give him an account (Matt 25 : 14-30). — Abbott, It is no sin to be rich, but it is a 
sin to lave riches, which the poorest may do ; while the rich man may glorify God and bene- 
fit man by his wealth. — Schaff, Shalt have treasure in heaven. The parallelism with 
the Sermon on the Mount should not be forgotten (v. 20). The " treasure " is the " eternal 
life " which the younger ruler was seeking, the memory of good deeds, the souls helped 
and saved, the character formed and perfected, the vision of the presence of God. — Ellicott, 
Come and follow me. To follow Jesus then meant to be a personal attendant on his 
ministry ; to go about with him from place to place, as well as to imitate and obey him. 
Now it means, ist, to obey his commandments ; 2d, to imitate his example, and to live 
like him. — Barnes, The final test. Whenever property interferes with following Christ, 
it must be given up : and he who would be a Christian must be ready to relinquish it for 
Christ's sake, not to win salvation, nor to buy a superior place in heaven. -^ Schaff', j^- 
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hast, and give to the poor, and thou 
shalt have treasure ^ in heaven : and 
come and follow me. 

22. But when the young man heard 
that saying, he went away sorrowful : 
for he had great possessions. 

23. IT Then said Jesus unto his dis- 
ciples, Verily I say unto you, that ' a 
rich man shall hardly enter into the 
kingdom of heaven. 

24. And 'again I say unto you. It 



is easier for a camel ^ to go through 
the eye of a needle, than for a rich 
man to enter into the kingdom of God. 

25. When his disciples heard 1/, 
they were exceedingly amazed, sa3ring. 
Who then can be saved? 

26. But Jesus beheld them^ and 
said unto them, With men* this is 
impossible; but with God all things 
are possibly. > ^ /•/ .• 
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23. He went away sorrowful • . • he h4d great possessions. It was too much. The 
young ruler went away very sorrowful, grief in his heart, and a cloud upon his brow, for he 
nad great possessions. He preferred the comforts of earth to the treasures of heaven ; he 
would not purchase the things of eternity by abandoning those of time : he made, as Dante 
calls it, "the great refusal. And so he vanishes from the Gospel history; nor do the 
evangelists know any thing of him further. — Farrar, Religion cannot yield us the fulness 
of its blessing till it brings the heart under the completeness of its gentle captivity to 
Christ. Submission first; then peace, and joy, and love. "Jesus, beholding him, loved 
him ; " yet sent him away sorrowing. How tender, and yet how true I It is because he 
4HI|Jdhavei^conipleter^^ tjw,t he req^uires a^ complete ^ubqiissipn. ** One thing " 
.isatflferBeleiSlacEin^ Whosoever' wouTd enter in^o the fuH strength anojby of a disci- 
lust throw his whole heart upon the altar. — F. D, Huntington* 

The rest of this chapter, and the parable which constitutes the first sixteen verses of 

lapter following, are closelv connected, and constitute one discourse growing out of 

receding incident. Parallel to this chapter, to its close, are Mark 10: 23-31. Luke 

4-30. — Abbott, A rich man shall hardly enter the kingdom of heaven. With 

difficulty. Christ here teaches what was shown in this case, that it is hard — not 



(»*' '3 H ^ S ' i^lc> hut extremely difficult — for a rich man to get to heaven, because it is found 

.§ 'J ^ ^ -^ K ' ard to put Christ's will before his worldly possessions. Mark has it, " How hard is 

lem that trust in riches." Luke, "They that have riches." — Jacobus, 

. Easier for a camel. The camel being the largest animal with which the Jews 

cquainted, its name became proverbial for denoting any thing remarkably large ; 

'. camel's passing through a needle's eye " came, by consequence, as appears from 

abbinical writings, to express a thing absolutely impossible. — George Campbell, 

\ a needle. Either the small door sometimes made in the city gates, called the nee- 

^.e by the Arabs, — large enough for a man, but too small for a camel, — or rather the 

[3 i^ 'fiJ^iP'l needle, of burnished iron, from two to five inches long, or their large ivory tape- 

« « . fl » — y^^ Lennep, The distinguished and worldly honored company of Christian Mam- 

\ appear to the eye of my imagination as a drove of camels heavily laden, yet all at 
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d § « 5 j J jed, and each in the confident expectation of passing through the eye of the needle 
■ 5 %A L^ t stop or halt, both beast and burden. — S, T, Coleridge, Than for a rich man to 
\t 9 Id .5 £ ^'^ ^^* -^ "^^ "^^^ rather means one who laves his riches, and makes an idol of them ; 
^8 W\ «53 ^^o supremely desires to be rich, — "them that trust in riches.'* While he has this 
j«3>.^3'^^,iti3 literally impossible that he should be a Christian. For religion is the love of 
! H ^ t,^'^ S tether than the world ; the love of Tesus and his cause, more than gold. Still a man 
!, 3 5 ® "S c,^^ve myxc^ property^ and not have this feeling. He may have great wealth, and love 
j sj "^ q '•t 5 Jore ; as a poor man may have little, and love that little more than God. — Barnes, 
! a '^ *? '§ 0, S 3 Who then can be saved ? Since all may have some possessions, and naturally 
^ « S '^ :s 9 S 9 have more. Their temporal views of the kingdom were also mixed with their ques- 
c'S'g VSchaff,^'^ - 

With nffen this is impossible. Jesus readily acknowledged that power superior 
to man's is necessary in order so to affect the human heart, that salvation may be secured. 
So many allurements do wealth and worldly avocations present, and so liable are we to be 
unduly engaged in the cares of the present life, that We are in imminent danger of neglect- 
ing our spiritual interests. Without a counteracting influence from above, the desire of 
riches " drowns men in destruction and perdition." Let us watch against the love of this 
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world, and constantly pray God to bestow on us durable riches and righteousness, " treas« 
ure in heaven," even at the expense of all earthly wealth. — Ripley, 

LIBRARY REFERENCES. 

An excellent illustration of the religious care for children is in '' The Sunday School 
Timesy* summer of 1878, in report of a sabbath-school convention and the speeches of 
Beecher and Tyng, by H. Clay Trumbull. Bushnell's " Christian Nurture; " F. A. G. Tho- 
luck's sermon, "The Christian Life a Glorified Childhood; " Spurgeon, Series 8; E. Payson, 
" How Little Children are prevented from coming to Christ ; " Professor W. G. T. Shedd's 
'^Sermons to the Natural Man,^^ On " Christianity requires the temper of childhood," and 
also on " the sin of omission," H. W. Beecher, Series 5. John Wesley, sermon on *' Riches." 

« 

ILLUSTRATIVE. 

1. Dr. T3mg, sen., of New York, said that in all his ministry he had never hesitated, 
when the choice must be made between one child and two adults, to take the child. "It 
seems to me that the Devil would never ask any thing more of a minister than to have him 
look upon his mission as chiefly to the grown-up members of his congregation, while some- 
body else was to look after the children. I can see the Devil standing at that door, and say- 
ing to the minister on this platform, * Now you just stand there, and fire away at the old 
folks ; and I'll stand here, and steal away the little ones, as the Indians catch ducks, swim- 
ming under them, catching them by the legs, and pulling them under.*" — H. Clay Trum- 

' bully in Sunday School Times. 

II. Groing to Jesus. — A Christian mother was once showing her little girl, about five 
years old, a picture representing Jesus holding an infant in his arms, while the mothers 
were pushing their children towards him. " There, Carrie, " said her mother, " this is 
what I would have done with you if I had been there." — " I wouldn't be pushed to Jesus," 
said little Carrie, with beautiful and touching earnestness: "I'd go to him without push- 
ing." — Biblical Treasury, 

III. " Mamma loves me. She loves me eveh when I am naughty, but she don't love 
my naughtiness." — Margie Cowan, It is the same with Jesus' love to children. 

IV. The needle's eye. — This metaphor finds a parallel in the proverb which is quoted 
to show the difficulty of accomplishing any thing- " Just as soon will an elephant pass 
through the spout of a kettle." — Roberts, 

V. Influence of riches. — Many a Christian do you find among the rich and the titled, 
who, as a less encumbered man, might have been a resolute soldier of the cross ; but he is 
now only a realization of the old Pagan fable — a soiritual giant buried under a mountain 

' of gold. — F, IV' Robertson, 

PRACTICAL. 

1 

z. Vers. 13-15. We should lead our children very early to Jesus. 

2. Children can become true Christians very young. 

3. It is a very strong motive for parents to become Christians, in order that they may 
train their children aright 

4. We should go with our children to church, to sabbath school, to prayer, to Jesus ; 
not send them alone. 

5. Children are hindered from coming to Christ, by neglect, by example, by false 
teaching, by fault-finding at good people and good things 

6. We can trust our little children to the love and care of such a Saviour, and mourn 
not as others do, whei\ they die. 

7. Ver. 16, &c. Respectable morality is not enough for salvation, for it may exist with 
a heart far from God. 

8. We are often mistaken to the amount of our goodness. 

g. We must give up our souls, and all we have, to Christ, to use as he bids us. 

10. Riches by engendering pride, self-sufficiency, cares, and selfishness, often by being 
gained or kept by fraud and oppression, keep many from the kingdom. o 

zz. The real evil is in not the amount, but the love, of riches, — to want is as bad as to 
have, 

iz. Never despair for ourselves or others so long as our God can do all things. 
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Lesson VII. — May 16, 1880. 
THE MARI^AGE FEAST. — Matt. 22: 1-14. 

TIME. — Spring of AD. 30. Passion week, Tuesday, April 4, three days before 
the Crucifixion. This was the last day of his public ministry. It is about three months 
after the last lesson. 

PLACE. — The temple at Jerusalem. 

RULERS. — Tiberius Caesar, emperor of Rome. Pontius Pilate, governor of Judaea ; 
Herod Antipas, of Galilee ; Herod Philip, other parts. 

INTERVENING HISTORY. — After blessing the little children (our last lesson) 
Jesus proceeds toward Jerusalem. He raises Lazarus from the dead at Bethany, and 
spends most pf the winter and early spring in the vicinity of Jerusalem, preaching and 
teaching. 

INTRODUCTION. 

This parable, as also those which precede it, was a part of the instruction given by 
Christ in the temple at the close of his public ministry. It is closely connected with the 
preceding parable (chap. 21 : 33-46), — the wicked hlisbandmen. 

Tuesday, the fourth day of April, was by far the most eventful in the life of Christ, prior 
to his passion and death. On the evenine of that day, and for that day's utterances, not 
at his more formal trial, he was condemned to die. When he first entered the temple it 
was evident that systematic plans had been formed to silence him jLiikejLQ; ^^ 48J 
Pharisees, Sadducees, and Herodians united against him; assumed toBeTusoiscipIes ; 
mingled their questions with those of honest mquirers; endeavored to entrap him into 
answers that should arouse popular prejudice, or embroil him with the Roman govern- 
ment ; plied him with flatteries ; and, praising his boldness and independence, sought to 
cajole him. Hitherto Christ had either openly refused or successfully evaded all such 
questions. He now pursued a different course ; sought to draw out the hierarchy ; made 
plain to all the people the ineradicable antagonism between him and the priesthood ; and 
closed with a solemn and terrible denunciation of them, which yet ended in an outcry of 
infinite pathos, of divine piety and compassion (23: 37-39). — Abbott, Mark states (12-L 
12), that after the parable of the wicked husbandmen the rulers " left him, and went their 
way;" hence this parable (peculiar to Matthew) was not spoken directly to the rulers. 
Ver. I, however, indicates that it was aimed at their thoughts and designs. — Schaff, 



1. And Jesus answered ^ and spake 
unto them again by parables, and said, 

2. The kingdom of heaven* is like 



unto a certain king, which made a 
marriage for his son, 

3. And sent* forth his servants to 



^ See chap, xx: 25. > Comp. Luke 14: 16-44. * Comp. Prov. 9: 3, 5. 



EXPLANATORY. 

1. Spake unto them again by parables. Our Lord gave so many of his teachings 
by parables, partly to conceal the application of the truth until it should gain their con- 
currence (as Nathan to David), and as in the parable of the two sons (see chap. 21 : 31), 
and partly to represent the truth in pictures, calculated to interest and impress. This is 
a different parable from that of the great supper, in Luke 14: 15, &c, and is recorded 
by Matthew alone. — Jacobus. 

2. The kingdom of heaven. See Lesson IIL, First Quarter, ver. 2. A certain 
king. God is represented bv this king. Made a marriage. The wedding festivities in 
the East are often protractecf for several days, sometimes for an entire week or more (Gen. 
29: 27. Judg. 14: 12). The word rendered marriage in this verse is the same trans- 
lated wedding in the next. It properly signifies the wedding feast The fact that the 
guests, i.e., the disciples of Christ, constitute Christ's bride, exemplifies the fact that no 
figures borrowed from human life are adequate fully to illustrate spiritual truth.^ Observe, 
that the Bible by the symbol of the feast represents the religious life as one of joyousness, 
and by the symbol of the marriage as one of a most sacred and intimate fellowship with 
God. Observe, too, that the espousal 
heaven. — Abbott, For his son. 
— Schaff. 



sal takes place on earth ; the marria|;e is completed in 
It was Christ's marriage, i.e., with his covenant people. 
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call them that were bidden to the 
wedding ; and they w^uld not c ome. 



4. AgainTTie sent ^ forth other ser- 
vants, saying, Tell them which are bid- 
den, Behold, I have prepared my din- 
ner: my oxen^ and my fallings are 



killed, and al l^thingsg^yre adjj come 
unto the marriage. 

5. But they made light of //, and 
went their ways, one to his farm, 
another to his merchandise : 

6. And the remnant took his ser- 



* Chap. 31: 36. ■ Prov. 9: a. 



3. Sent forth his servants. John the Baptist (Matt. 3 : 2) ; the twelve in that first 
mission which they accomplished during the lifetime of the Lord (Matt. 10) ; and the sev- 
enty (Luke 10). Not on this occasion to give the first invitation, but to warn those who 
haa been previously invited that the time had come, and the preparations been comptleted. 
Amot. Not till the days of John the Baptist was the kingdom indeed present, was there 
any manifestation of the King's Son, any actual summoning of the guests bidden long be- 
fore to come to the marriage (Luke 3 : 4-6). Them that were bidden ; i.e., the Jews. 
This second invitation is quite according to Eastern manners. Thus Esther invites 
Haman to a banquet on the morrow (Esth. j : 8), and, when the time has actually arrived, 
the chamberlain comes to bring him to the banquet (6 : 14). Modem travellers testify to 
the same custom now of repeating the invitation to a great entertainment at the moment 
when all things are in actual readmess. — Trench, They would not come. The refusal 
of guests invited to what seems to us so great an honor may seem, at first sight, so con- 
trary to human nature as to be wanting in the element of dramatic probability. That re- 
fusal, however, would be natural enough, we must remember, in subjects who were in heart 
rebellious and disloyal ; and it is precisely that character which the parable was intended 
to portray. The summons, it may be noted, came in th« first instance to those who had 
long ago been *' bidden " to the wedding. — Ellicott, 

4« He sent forth other servants, with a plainer message; probably the apostles and 
evangelists, as they proclaimed the full gospel to thfi_ Jews from the. da3^ of EentecQStj— ^ 
Schaff, Behold, I have prepared my dinner. The meal designated is not that which 
we (English) understand by dinner ^ but the meal {or lunch) at noon, with which the course 
of marriage festivities began. This will give even greater precision to the meaning of the 
parable, as applying to those preparatory foretastes of the great feast^ which the Church of 
God now enjoys. They were called, and the preparations were for the whole feast^ of 
which this was the beginning. — Al/ord, My oxen and my fatlings are killed. Prob- 
ably a figurative allusion to the slaying of the sacrifice, as meat for the feast. — Schaff. 
All things are ready. This represents the substance of their preaching to the Jews, — 
that the fulness of time had come, the Messiah prophesied had appeared. CU>sta^l^ 
^^..wei$ all remo_ved,^llproyisipns were made (see Acts 2 : 38, 39 ; 3 : 19-26 ; 4 : I2)T-— ' 
y^rd7^//j.' "Come untoihe marriage. The king graciously assumes that these jguests 
deferred their coming through some misunderstanding, unaware, perhaps, that all the 
preparations were completed ; and, instead of threatening and punishing, only bids tl 




.§ery^nts whwn he ^np^w^sg^ds, to pres3 jthe^ message with gre^r^ instancy and dis^ mctnesi 
thanlSefdre. Something wthls same gracious overlooking <m tfiepa^ltlSreatheSthroXiglr 
the language of St. Peter in all his discourses after Pentecost. '' And now, brethren, I 
wot that through ignorance ye did it." (Acts 3 : 17.) — Trench, ^-'^— ^ 

5. They made li^^ht of it. All had a guilty contempt for the invitation, which was 
manifested, however, m two distinct forms : some went away, in indifferent worldliness ; 
others became persecutors of the messengers (ver. 6). Many refer " made light of it " to 
the indifferent class alone, but the other view is more grammatical. AH modes of rejecting 
the gospel, even persecution, are really making light of \X,~^ Schaff,- Went, their ways, 
one to his farm, another to his merchandise. The indifferent are here divided into two 
classes : one was absorbed by his possession^ the other by his getting, — Abbott, The first 
is the landed proprietor, the secona the merchant. The first would enjoy what he already 
possesses, the second would acquire what as yet is his only in anticipation. The first repre- 
sents the rich ; the second, those that would be rich. We have here those who are full, 
and those who are striving to be full ; and on both the woe pronounced at LvHe6j^,2^^J^^3^ 
come. This apparent fulness is a real emptiness, keeping men away from ffimwKowould 
have indeed filled and satisfied their souls. — Trench, 

6. The remnant (representing the fanatical rulers of the Jews, the Pharisees. — Schaff) 
took his servants • • • entreated them spitefully • • • slew them. Literally fulfilled, 
in case of the apostles and evangelists. The oppositions to the truth are not merely natU" 
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vants, and entreated them spitefully, 
and slew ^ them. 

7. But when the king heard thereof, 
he was wroth : and he sent forth his 
jtrmies, and destroyed those murderers, 
and burned up their city. ^""'^ 

8. Then saith he to his servants, 
The wedding is ready, but they which 
were bidden were not worthy.* 



9. Go ye therefore into the high- 
ways, • and ^ many as ye sh all find, 
bid to the marriage. ."* '.j^i v-t-^^ 

10. So those servants went out into 
the highways, and gathered together 
all as many as they found, both ^ bad 
and good : and the wedding was fur- 
nished with guests. 

11. ^ And when the king came in 



^ See chap, ax: 35. > Chap, xo: xx, 13. Acts 13: 46. Rev. 3: 4. * Ezek. ax: ax. Obad.x: 14. * Chap. 13: 
38, 47- 

ral, they are also devilish. Of those who reject the gospel of the grace of God, there are 
some who do not so much actively hate it, as love the world better than they love it. We 
have just heard of these. But there are also those in whom it rouses a fierce opposition, 
whose pride it wounds, whose self-righteousness it offends ; who also, when they dare, will 
visit on those that bring the message the hate which they bear to itself. — Trench. In our 
own day, it does not require extraordinary sagacity to perceive the same spirit in the relish 
and readiness with whicn certain classes catch up a cry against any one who, not ashamed 
of thejgospel of Christ, has discharged his commission in full. — ArnoU 

7. v^en the kingf (the great God, who is the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ) heard 
thereof, he was wroth. At the affront put both on his Son, and on himself who had 
deigned to invite them. A royal feast often possesses a political significance. Thus it has 
been supposed that the feast recorded in Esther, chap, i, is identical with the ^reat gather- 
ing called when Xerxes (Ahasuerus) was planning his Greek expedition. A refusal to 
attend such a feast would be significant of rebellion. — Abbott, And sent forth his 
armies. The Romans are here styled God's armies, just as the Assyrian is styled " the 
rod of his anger " {Isa. 10 : 5), as being the executors of his judicial vengeance. — J. F, 
and B. This for the Jews as a nation ; out conscience, memory, feeling, passions, and every 
law of nature within and without us, are God*s armies, to destroy the sinner who will not 
repent. — P. Destroyed those murderers . . • burned up their city. The direct 
reference here is, of course, to the destruction of Jerusalem by the Roman legipns 40 year^ 
after this. Observe that only the murderers are destroyed : those who simply rejected the 
invitation are only rejected from the supper. Compare Luke 14 : 24, with 19 : 27. I would 
not press this, except so far as it indicates a gradation in the divine punishments. — AbbotL 
It is their city, not any longer the city of the great King, who owns it no more for his own. 
With a similar threatening Christ says, " Your house is left unto you desolate." — Trench, 
The occurrence of this seventh verse before the opening of the feast to the Gentiles is 
strictly exact ; for, although the gospel was preached to the Gentiles forty years before the 
destruction of Jerusalem, yet the final rejection of the Jews and the substitution of the Gen^ 
tiles did not take place till that event^— -^^^^t^r^ 

8. >Arere not worthy. CompareictsijT 4Sr Those that refuse God's grace, what- 
ever the excellence of their character, are the unworthy: those that show themselves ready 
to receive it are the worthy^ whatever the natural poverty of their character (Luke i8 ; 10- 
14). — AbbotL <^"-^ ^ , ' 

9. Go ye therefore into the highways. It means the square or principal street, 
into which a number of smaller streets enter ; a place, therefore, of confluence, where 
many persons would be seen, and persons of all descriptions. — Barnes. In the first 
instance the invitation was limited to the class who had a prescriptive right to appear at 
court ; when these by their perversity had excluded themselves, the king in his sovereignty 
extended the invitation generally to the common people, to persons who previoysly pps: 
sesaed no ri ght. of admission, but who obtained the right then and there, by the free act of 
the sovereign. — ArfldrT - ,. . .... 

zo. Both bad and good. Observe, the invitation is to be extended without discrimi- 
nation, and all, both bad 2iX\d. goody are to be brought to the feast. Tl^ere is no condition of 
ing to_C jiiist|_but^?/j/ to come. _ The bad are invited t/iat they ma^TSiTrnade' good (i Cor. 
J-ii). 'Of tSe " goo(5*'^atlianael and Cornelius are illustrations ; of the " bad," Mat- 
thew and Zacchaeus, and Saul of Tarsus. — Abbott, " He loved her foul, that he might make 
her fair." — Augustine^ 

II. When the king came in to see the guests. It pertained to the dignity of the 
king, that he should not appear till ail were assembled, nor, indeed, till all had occupied 
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to see the giiests, he saw there a 
man which had not on a wedding 
garment : ^ 

12. And he saith unto him, Friend,^ 
how camest thou in hither not having 



a wedding garment? And he was 
speechless. 

13. Then said the king to the ser- 
vants,' Bind him hand and foot, and 
take him away, and east* him into 





^ Comp. a Kings xo: 32. * See chap, ao: 13. * See chap. 30: 36. * See chap. 8: is. 

lie final 



their places at the banquet. — Trench, I'his represgn ^ts the j :oming of 
J udgme nt, w j^o^ js_here called the kini^y i^m^'tTz : a ~Zeicli.!'~9~T ^^^^tnne} 
on a^^WTcHSlng giTri^nf. * TI^IS" r^er? to the Eastern custom of presenting festival 
garments to invited guests, (i Sam. 18:4. 2 Kings 5 : 5, 22. Esth. 6 : 8, 9 ; 8 ; 1 5.) Not 
to wear the provided garment, especially at a royal marriage, was viewed as the most 
pointed contempt and insult. It is certain that robes were an important part of Oriental 
wealth (Josh. 7 : 21. Judg. 14 : 12), and were often given as marks of peculiar favor 
(Gen. 41 : 42. i Sam. 18 : 4. Esth. 6 : 8), and probably were frequently given out on 
state occasions to all guests. — Abbott, Some customs and allusions connected with the 
scene remain obscure to us, but the lesson which our Lord intended to teach stands 
relieved in clearest light and sharpest outline. 1. The wedding garment was something 
conspicuous and distinctive. , As soon as the king entered the room, he detected the single 
man who wanted it. 2. It was not a necessary part of a man's clothing, but rather a sig« 
nificant badge of his loyalty. Thg^jDnmaiTuse^^Mb^^sj^ was neithe^toj^ei^gj^ 
^g[ejy;erwarmjnor tp niake him elegaSif^^iyKjIW'^ •^. Thewanfof 

kwaslTBecisive markot^disloyahy: J^^is comesseo^ariH silently assumed, that the guest 

kad^ ribti buf migKniave^Ra^, the wedding garment on. ~'^r;/?r'''Yhe symboTicTfieai!lTrf 

of the wedding garment has been a subject of discussion, some Protestant writers having 
insisted that it represents faith, the Romish writers that it represents charity. Christ 
gives no interpretation. Here he simply teaches that though all, both bad and good, are 
mvited, no one will be allowed in the heavenly kingdom who is not prepared for the com- 
pany and the occasion. In what that preparation consists, and how procured, he does not 
here teach. But other passages in Scripture answer these questions. Our own righteous- 
ness is as filthy rags (Isa. 64 : 6) : these God- takes from us, that he may clothe us with 
garments of salvation (Luke 1^5 : 22. J^ a, 6 1 ; io )|, which are washed white in the blood of 
the Lamb (Rev. 7 : 14). These we put on when we put on the Lord Tesus Christ by faith, 
in baptism (Rom. 13 : 14. Gal. 3 : 26, 27), which we do, not merely by a belief in Christ, 
but by such a personal reception of him, that we lay off the old man and put on a new 
j,jn Christ Jesus (Eph. 4 ; 24. C ol. 3 : 10-14). Wajhoj^t Jhese j^rmen ts ofhoj iness , 
tjjg^ free gjft of GojJRev. 3 : 18), none can enter heavenTRevTiS rY^f^'Ttre weddingjar^ 
ment^ieh, is neitfier charity nor faith, but the righteousness of the saints (Rev. 19:8), i.e.. 




wedding: he thus represents those who profess to follow Christ, but who think themselves 
good enough as they are, and do not seek from him that new birth without which no man 
can see the kingdom of heaven. The lesson, then, of this incident of the wedding garment, 
is, that no one can enter heaven except through humility and a change of nature ; that we 
must not only accept Jesus Christ openly, but put on the Lord Jesus Christ ; and that there 
is discrimination in God's kingdom, but to be exercised by the King, not by his servants 
(Matt. 13 •: 29, 30), and at the door of the feast, not in the invitation. — Abbott, 

Z2. How camest thou ? It is implied that it was owing to his own culpable care- 
lessness, as well as to his own disregard of what was due to the king, that he appeared 
without a wedding garment. — D, K, Drumtnond, We may ^d,,i;^i|dit ^'^*?3>£?WHS^1^ ■ 
to come as we are; but we may not, if we would see his face, and enjoy his last feast, re^ 
mam^swesLTe, — Stt'er. Speechless. ItJs the ^terrib le s^e n c e of conviction. Hardly 
"the mosflTToughHesS" have failed to be struck with tKetorcesm^'^fignificSS^^ part 

of the representation. Of all the multitude of excuses that now pass current to justify 
the world's forgetfulness of its Maker, nqt-one rises to his lips. — William A, Butler, The 
judgment will be so conducted, that the condemned will be compelled to own the justice 
of their sentence. — Arnot, Then said the king to the servants. Or to his ministering 
attendants, rather ; for they differ both in name and office from the servants that brought in 
the guests, being no other than the angels, who shall gather out of the kingdom all things 
that offend, and all that do iniquity. — Trench, 

23. Bind him hand and loot. Expresses the impotence to which in a moment every 
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Matt. 22 : 1-14. 
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outer darkness ; there shall be weep- 
ing and gnashing of teeth. 



14. For many are called/ but few 
are chosen. 



* Rev. 17: 14. 



roudfighteragainst^^ will be reduced. — Trench, Cast him into outer darkness. 
AnemDlemOTSucK'l^^ out of the door at the marriage- feast to which 

they had come. The Jews generally had their great feasts in the evening : those cast out 
are therefore in darkqess. — Burder, The kingdom ^oi^he^vei\. ia Represented a» one of 

'> 4ist^ ^S^J ^y^ punishment consists in exclusion from God and tlie companionship or the 
holy. TFere^ no suggestion here of positive torments^ although there are such intimations 
elsewhere (Matt. 13: 50; 18: 14, 35. Mark 9: 43-48. Luke 16: 23). For the most 
part, the Bible representations of future punishment are of a fixity in a state of sin (Rev. 
22 : 11), and of banishment from the presence of God (2 Thess. i : 9). — Abbott, I t begins , _^ 

>- V . jadthj n men by slmtUr g^putljght fj^JX^^fecsoul, and en ds in th ejl ^utjing -up of souls to the ^ 

utterd e £ nv^tibn~q ^ fftnn^, ^o Se ^outst^f^t alw^^orjinlhe language oF 

leveTalioii, 22:' I J to Jb^? w ^^qh^^j Ajg heavenly city, excluded from its joyous nuptials 



and gladsome festivities — is saa enough in itself, without any thine else. But to find them- 
selves not only excluded from the brightness and glory and joy ana felicity of the kingdom 
above, but thrust into a regi6n of "darkness," with all its norrors, -r- this is the dismal 
retribution here announced, that awaits the unworthy at the great day. — y. F. and B, 
Weeping and gnashing of teeth. The sorrow and the rage consequent upon such 
expulsion. Also a hint at the wretchedness of a future state of punishment. The figures 
are fearful : black night, grief, and rage. — Schaff, 

14. Many are called, but few are chosen. This verse is the text of the parable. 
The many called include, first, the entire Jewish nation, who are not chosen, because they 
refuse the gospel invitation ; second, the Gentiles, of whom they alone are chosen who see 
and seek in the kingdom of God that in which it consists, " righteousness, and peace, and 
joy in the Holy Ghost " (Rom. 14 : 17) — Abbott, 

LIBRARY REFERENCES. 

Amot on " Parables," pp. 254-279 ; Trench on " Parables," pp. 217-244 ; Burder's 
"Oriental Literature," vol. i. p. 94; Bush's "Illustrations of Scripture," pp. 588,589; 
Sermons by F. D. Maurice, Baxter, Griffin, Wesley, South. 

ILLUSTRATIVE. 

I. Note on ver. la The toast. Our country, right or wrong : if right, to keep her 
right ; if wrong, to make her right." 

.II. The wedding garment. — The rejection of a gift, or the appearance of a slight 
put upon it, is ever naturally esteemed as a slight and contempt, not of that gift only, but 
also of the giver. So strongly is this felt, that we are not without example in the modem 
history of the East (and-Eastern manners so little change, that modern examples are nearly 
as good as ancient) of a vizier having lost his life through this very failing to wear a gar- 
ment of honor sent to him by the king. Chardin mentions the circumstance. The officer, 
through whose hands the royal robe was to be forwarded, out of spite sent in its stead a 
plain habit. The vizier would not appear in the city arrayed in this, lest it should be taken 
as an evidence that be was in disgrace at court ; and put on, in its stead, a royal habit, the 

fift of the late king, and in that made his public entry into the city. When this was 
nown at court, they declared the vizier a dog, that he had disdainfully thrown away the 
royal apparel, saying, ** I have no need of Sha Sefi's habits I " Their account incensed 
the king, who severely felt the affront, and it cost the vizier his life. Olearius (Travels) 
gives an account of himself, with the ambassadors whom he accompanied, beine invited 
to the table of the Persian king. He goes on to say, " It was told us by the ambassador 
that we, according to their usage, must hang the splendid vests that were sent us from the 
king over our dresses, and so appear in his presence." There was, strictly spbaking, no 
changing of apjiarel, for the garment of honor was either a vest drawn over the other 
garments, or a mantle hung on the shoulders. Schulz, in his Travels, describes that given 
to him, as "a long robe with loose sleeves, which hang down (for the arm is not put intq 
them), the white ground of which is goat's hair, mixed with some silver, but the flowers 
woven in are of gold-colored silk ; " and his account of the necessity of putting it on. 
before appearing in the presence of the sultan agrees with that given by the earliei 
traveller. — Rosenmuiler's Alte und Neue Morgen^ vol. v. p. 76. 
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III. It is a custom in some districts of England to give to all who are invited to their 
funerals a scarf of black silk, large, conspicuous, and expensive ; given by the one who 
invites, and worn bv all who accept. A single person without this badge would be in- 
stantly detected, ana the omission would be a token of disrespect— ^r/s^. 

PRACTICAL. 

1. Ver. I. Like Christ we should use illustrative teaching. 

2. Ver. 2. The gospel is like a feast, delightful, joyous, satisfying, varied, abundant, 
social, with '' a feast of reason and a flow of soul." 

3. Vers. 3, A. Christ desires all to come : he sends his invitations again and again. 

4. Vers. 5, o. Two classes will not enter heaven, — the neglecters and the opposers. 

5. Vers. 7, 13. The destruction of the finally impenitent is certain, eternal, terrible. 

6. It is love that reveals this in order that men may escape it 

7. Ver. 9. Christians should carry the invitation of Christ to all, even those who seem 
least likely to come. 

8. Ver. 10. All are invited to come "just as they are," but not to remain as they are. 

9. Ver. II. We cannot enter the kingdom of heaven without the preparation 
required. 

la To come without the preparation Christ demands, is an insult to God, as well as 
contrary to the nature of things, which demand that preparation. 

II. All who refuse to love and obey Christ will at length acknowledge themselves to 
be without excuse. 



Lesson VIII. — May 23, 1880. 
THE JUDGMENT. — Matt. 25: 31-46. 

TIME. — Spring of A.D. 70. Passion Week. Tuesday evening, April 5, on the same 
day that Christ spoke the paraole of the last lesson. 

PLACE.— Mount of Olives. 

RULERS. — Tiberius Caesar, emperor of Rome. Pontius Pilate, governor of Judaea; 
Herod Antipas, of Galilee ; Herod Philip, of other parts. 

ORDER OF EVteNTS. — After the last public discourse (of which our last lesson 
was a part), our Lord did not at once leave the temple, but (Mark 12: 41-44. Luke 
21 : 1-4) sat quietly in the court of the women, looking at those casting in their gifts, to 
find an opportunity for praising one act of real religion amidst all the hypocrisy he had 
just denounced. (Reformers may find a lesson here.) In perfect quietude of spirit^ not 
m haste nor angei", he finally forsook " his own," who received him not As he was finally 
" departing," his disciples pointed out the magnificence of the various structures compos- 
ing the temple. This brought out a prediction of its entire destruction. Passing out 
toward Bethany, he paused upon 'the Mount of Olives, looking towards the temple, as if 
still moved with compassion. His disciples (or, more exactly, four of them) inquired of 
him as to the time and signs of his coming. Chap. 24 is the answer, not yet fully under- 
stood. Chap. 25 was spoken on the same occasion. — Schaff. 

INTRODUCTION. 

We have here a picture of the final judgment, not a parable. It comes at the end of 
the world (of aion^ present order of things, not of kosmos^ the physical world), after the 
resurrection (Rev. 20: ii, 12),, "This is invariably the divine order: first the resurrec- 
tion, and then the judgment." — Sears, The "day" of judgment is not a day of earthly 
time and planetary revolution : it means simply vcat period of j udgms nL •— Greene. This 
passage clearly teaches the following great truths : (f^TKat there will be a final judg- 
ment. (2) That it will come with the final appearing of the Lord at the end of the world. 
(3) That it will consist not of a trial, but of a public announcement of the divine judg- 
ment founded upon the trial which life affords. (4) That it will be public (5) Th^t jt 
will result in a public separation of all men into two "distinct classes. (6) That this 
separation will be based, not on our creeds, our forms, our ceremonies, but on practical 
charity to our fellow-men. (7 ) That this is not inconsistent with the doctrine that they 
will be saved by faith, and not by works (works are the fruit of faith). (8) That the 
decisions will be final, unappealable, irreversible. — Abbott* 
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31. T^^^ni-tiie Spa of man shall 
, 7 ' / come in his glog^ and all the holy 
'^V' . angels with him, then shall he sit 
;;;r'"f Ti^n the throne of his glory : 
r '"^,5^^ 32. And before him shall be gath- 
ered all nations : and he shall sepa- 
rate « them one from another, as a 



shepherd divideth his sheep • from the 
goats: 

^^. And he shall set the sheep on 
his right hand, but the goats on the 
left. 

34. Then shall the King * say unto 
them* on his right hand, Come, ye 



^ Seediap. x6: 97. * Chap. 13: 49. * Ezek. 34: 17. * Ver. 40. Rev. 17: 14; 19: x6. Comp. Isa. 6: 5. 

* X Kings a: 19. Ps. 45: 9. 

EXPLANATORY. 

31. When the Son of man shall come. His final coming to judgment In |:lory. 
As the great King and Judge o£ the universe ; a great contrast with his then humihation. 
Holy angels. Witnesses, guards, aids. Throne of his glory. The throne, manifesting 
his glory. — Schaff, 

32. All nations. All the people who ever lived on the earth. — The Greek term for 
nations is most frequently used in the New Testament to signify the Gentiles in contradistinc- 
tion to the Israelites, and is frequently rendered Gentiles (Acts 4 : 27 ), and sometimes heathen 
(Acts 4 : 25). But it is sometimes used distinctively of the Jews (Luke 7 : 5. John ii : 48, 
50. Acts 10: 22), and sometimes includes them with the Gentiles (Matt 28: 19. Luke 
24: 47), and it is therefore certainly capable of the meaning which our Elnglish version 
here gives to it. — Abbott. He shall separate them. See Ezek. 34: 17. Observe, the 
separation is not into a great variety of grades, which merge into one another : it is into 
two well-defined classes. This description cannot be reconciled with the conception that 
the other world will be one simply of development, into which all men will enter at the 
stage of progress reached here, to pass by a process of education into the next higher 
class. There are but two classes, though there may be grades of character and condition 
in both. Observe, too, that there is a real separation between the righteous and the wicked 
on earth ; but it is not made apparent till the judgment day. Then the gulf between them 
is fixed forever (Matt. 13: 37. Luke 16: 20). — Abbott, As a shepherd divideth the 
sheep from the goats. The flocks of sheep and goats fed together in the same field. 
The goats were of a finer breed than I had before seen, and the sheep had long, coarse, 
hairy wool ; so that, in casting your eye over the field, you could hardly say at the first 
glance, which were goats, and which were sheep. The shepherd at evening brought the 
lock home, and separated them into two parts, putting the sheep by themselves, and the 
goats by themselves. The words of the Saviour never came home to my mind with 
greater force than after witnessing this arrangement — Clarke's Glimpses of the Old World, 
Divideth. Elsewhere the shepherd's work is the symbol of protective, self-sacrificing 

, love, and, as such, our Lord had emphatically claimed for himself the title of the Good 

r/:_/^. Shepherd (Joh n 10 : J4). Here we are reminded that even the shepherd has at times to 

^ — execute the sentence of judgment which involves separation. — Ellicott, Sheep from the 

goats. Christ was himself also the shepherd of the goats, the shepherd of all mankind : 

hence he knows how to distinguish them perfectly. — Lange, The lambs^ gentle, tractable, 

from the he-goats, proverbially wild, intractable, of less value. — Schaff, 

33. The sheep on his right hand (the side of honor) . . • the goats on the left 
(the side pf dishonor). Their deeds are "TrTed by the fundamental law of the kingdom, 

._.ihe la w of lo ve, o^ which the King hjnisfilCJELtlje days of his humiliation had been an 

^ exemp lan Those who have oBeyedTlhat law are received tolhe place of favor on his 

^^'nghtnancl7*and admitted to the honors and felicities of his kingdom; while those that 

have failed in that obedience are banished from his presence to the prison prepared for 

the King's enemies, there to be punished forever. — Israel F, Warren, D.D., Parousia, 

34. Then shall the King say unto them. Christ himself. From this point there is 
no figure. It is the only time that our Lord thus calls himself, though he acknowledges 
the title before Pilate (chap. 27 : 11). — Schaff, It is the King, the King of kings, the Lord 
of lords, who speaks. Before the assembled universe shall Jesus of Nazareth be enthroned. 
He who on earth veiled his glory, took no higher title than the Son of man, was content to 
stand before an earthly judgment-seat and be doomed to die, shall come with power and 
great glory. He shall come, as we are told in one place, in his own glory ; as we are told 
in another, in the glory of the Father. With all the essential glory which he had with the 
Father before the world was^ with all the additional glory of his triumph over death and 
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blessed of my Father, inherit* the 
kingdom* prepared • for you from 
the foundation of the world.* 

35. For I was an hungred,* and ye 
gave me meat : I was thirsty, and ye ^ 
gave me drink : I was a stranger,' and 
ye took me in : 

36. Naked, and ye clothed me : I 
was sick, and ye visited me : I was in 
prison,' and ye came unto me. 



37. Then shall the righteous answer 
him, saying. Lord, when saw we thee 
an hungred, and fed thee ? or thirsty, 
and gave thee drink? 

38. When saw we thee a stranger, 
and took thee in? or naked, and 
clothed thee f 

39. Or when saw we thee sick, or 
in prison, and came unto thee ? 

40. And the King shall answer and 



* I Pet. 3: 9. Rev. 21: 7. * Luke 12: 3a. Jas. a: 5. > Chap, ao: 35. Heb. 11: 16. * Sec chap. 13: 35. 
• Isa. 58: 7. £zek. x8: 7, x6. • Job 31: 32. Rom. xa: 13. ^ a Urn. i: x6. 

hell for us men and for our salvation, shall he be then visibly invested. — y. GUntworth 
Butler. Come. We come to Christ, both for salvation here and for glory hereafter. We 
come that we may be with him where he is (John 14: 3 ; 17 ; 24). Ye blessed of my 
Father. Not, ye that are to be blessed, but, ye that have been blessed : the perfect parti- 
ciple is used. They are blessed because all the fruits of true love which men apparently 
produce are really ivults of the Spirit (i Cor. 3:6. i John 4: 7, 12). — Abbott, Inherit 
the kingdom. This kingdom is to come to you by inheritance. It is not one that you are 
to acquire in virtue of any sacrifices made, any labors undergone, any victories achieved. 
lYou must first become children of God, by faith that is in Jesus Christ; and, being chil- 
dren, then shall ye be heirs, — heirs of God, joint heirs with Jesus Christ. — Hanna» 
Prepared for you from the foundation of the world; i.e., so prepared in the councils 
of divine love ; not actually made ready, for Christ went that he might prepare a place for 
us. — Abbott The kingdom of glory is a prepared place for a prepared people (John 14: 
2, 3vJHeb. II L-I2i.j6) ; and it was God's eternal purpose that all should inherit it, who, 
ByTaithin Chnst and conformity to his spirit and will, become its worthy heirs (Rom. 8: 
9, 14-18 Gal.jj^i,,^i;:— ^/««<y. 

"55 — ^ w*s ah Hungred, and ye gave me meat. The acts of love here named are 
not such as require merely an outlay of money, but such as involve also the sacrifice of 
time, strength, rest, comfort, &c. — Heubner, Stranger. A foreigner or traveller. In the 
East such an one was dependent upon private hospitality. 

36. Naked. Or, poorly clothed Sick ... in prison. Healing and release are not 
mentioned : these could be rendered by a few only ; out visitation, sympathy, care, which 
all can give. — Schaff No reference is made to spiritual help. The case is one in which 
the less includes the greater, as the promise of reward to one who gives a cup of cold water 
includes a promise for all larger ser\'ice. Even the lowest forms of philanthropy, if they 
are the offspring of true love, have their reward. He that does these things has the spirit 
and follows the example of Christ. — Abbott. The few acts of kindness here named (vers. 
3S» 36) are but specimens of all those good deeds which presuppose their faith in Christ, 
^nich purifies the he art^nd^ works fex&^S;. Hence called pure relipon (J as. I ; ^T)i S^\ 
v6id"orthisTaTfH'an(ITove7wliatever we"do profiteth us nothing (i Cor. i3t^''Heor4 : 
2; 12 : 14). — Binney. Much more are those ministering to Christ, who carry the bread of 
life to the heathen, and bring freedom to those bound in the prison-house of sin, and who 
are sick with absence from hope and God. — •--^-^^.,.*^.<>^^^wyw^^«-. 

37-39. Then shall the rie^hteous answer him. The commendation bestowed upon 
the righteous seems to proceed upon the ground of the good works they had done. Did 
our Lord, then, teach or imply a doctrine of salvation by works, or of merit ? The very 
statement contradicts that supposition ; for they who do such works have no thought of 
merit in them ; they are astonished and overwhelmed at the enumeration : '* Lord, when 
saw we thee?" What they did was not in the endeavor to merit heaven, but was the act- 
ing out of a true love to Christ in dependence upon him. — Butler. If they had done them 
fgrA^QjQvr^x^t they would have deserved^v^ ||eward. — P. They are amazed at the assur- 
ance that Christ considered what they had done to others as done to himself, though 
he had before so told them (18 : 5). They also express a felt unworthiness of reward iox 
any service done (Luke 17: 10). — Binney. True goodness is so easy and natural and 
haoitual^ that its acts are done without impressing the memory. Good men are far better 
than they remember. The best ^ri^^e ,^fl««^/ ^e^roi^d ^nd self-^oi\scious : it is like the 
song of a bird, or the beating of our^ hearts. Only the' sick man notlce^^Iis pulse, and 
remembers each breath he draws. — P. 
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' ikk ^^^-2r>0 — LES*)N ''vill. Matt. 25': 3^1-46. / 



say unto them, Verily ^ I say unto you, 
Inasmuch as ye have done //unto one 
of the least of these my brethren, ye 
have done // unto me. 

41. Then shall he say also unto 
them on the left hand, Depart* from 
me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire,* 
prepared for the devil* and his 
angels : • 



42. For I was an hungred,* and ye 
gave me no meat : I was thirsty, and 
ye gave me no drink : 

43. I was a stranger, and ye took 
me not in: naked, and ye clothed 
me not : sick, and in prison, and ye 
visited me not. 

44. Then shall they also answer 
him, saying. Lord, when saw we thee 



> See chap, to: 43. > Chap. 7: 83. * Chap. 13: 40,4a. * Rev. la: 7. * a Pet. a: 4. Jude 6. *Jobaa: 7. 

40. Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least, &c. Without thought of 
personal reward, without a calculation of merit, under the promptings of the Saviour's love, 
they had carried out his spirit in ministering to others. To act in all things from love to 
Christ denotes that vital union with Christ which qualifies the participant for the felicity of 
heaven. — y. P. Thompson, Behind the poorest soul that trembles in poverty on the lace 
of the ^)obe stands the heart of the everlasting God, saying, ** Deal by this man as you 
please, but remember that you deal so by me." — Beecher, Not only those who have in this 
life recognized Christ as their Lord and Master will be accepted by him, but also those 
who have never done so, and yet have actually imbibed his spirit and followed his example 
in the consecration of their lives to their fellow-men ; for they sive thereby evidence that 
they are the children of God, born of the Spirit of God, blessed of the Fattier, though the 
full disclosure of his grace they may not apprehend until they recognize their King m the 
day of judgment. It does not conflict with the doctrine that no man can enter the kingdom 
of God unless he is born again ; but it recognizes love to man as the best outward evidence 
of the new birth. It does not conflict with the doctrine that all men are saved by Christ ; 
but it recognizes the truth that they may be saved by a Redeemer, whose redemption they 
did not understand. — Abbott, It is everywhere taught by him that brotherly love is a 
peculiar fruit of faith, the very test of its genuineness : we cannot wonder, tnerefore, to 
find it made so prominent in this passage. Believers are represented in it as following the 
impulses of a true brotherly love, founded upon love to Christ, and as manifesting this 
love in kind acts to their brethren without respect to persons. Yet they attach no merit to 
their woi:ks, and are amazed to find the Lord values them so highly as to consider them 
done unto himself, — Neander, How will the Christian find in that hour that nothing had 

/bf|en overlooked, nothing forgotten, of all that had been truly done ^or phristi Every 
hearty prayer ^tt-« very earnest ^flbrt,^vdry^stl-uggle ^ifti Wf, '^e^ry victoryTJver sin, 
every endeavor to benefit man and to bring honor to God, will then be seen to nave borne 
its proper fruit, and to be blessed with its due recompense of reward. He may say to him- 
self then. How has much come to little, and little come to much I Great may be the sur- 
prises which have been enumerated in other kinds, but greatest, perhaps, to a humble 
Christian, the discovery of his own reward, the discovery that God had marked indeed 
what man never saw, and crowned with his eternal blessings deeds which the doer had for- 
gotten. — Bible-Header's Commentary, 

41. Depart from me. It is very important to observe the distinction between the 
blessing, ver. 34, and the curse here. " Ble-sed o/my Father" but not cursed of my Father, 
because all man's salvation is of Cod, all his condemnation from himself. *' The kingdom 
prepared for you*^ but the fire which has been prepared for the devil and his angels, 
(greater definiteness could not be given than by tne words in the original ; that particulaiT 
&e, that eternal fire, created for a special purpose). Not, ioxyou ; because there is election 
to iifSf but there is no reprobation to death ; a book of life^ but no book of deaths — no hell for 
man, — because the blood of Tesus Christ hath purchased life for all, but they who will 
serve the Devil must share with him in the end. — Alford, Into eyerlasting fire. Fire 
may be a symbol of purification, which it certainly is not here, or of destruction, or of tor- 
ment The language here conveys apparently the latter shade of meaning. See Lesson 
III., Second Quarter, ver. 42. 

4a, 43. I was a hungered, &c Only sins of omission are mentioned here ; showing 
that the absence of good works, the destitution of love, or the dominion of selfishness, dis- 
qualifies man for blessedness, and is sufficient, even without positive crimes, to exclude him 
from heaven. — Schaff, How severely shall they be punished who take away the goods of 
others, when those are punished after this manner, who only refuse to give what is their 
own! — QuesneL 
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Matt. 25 : 31-46. LESSON VIII. Second Quarter, 



an hungred, or athirst, or a stranger, 
or naked, or sick, or in prison, and 
did not minister^ unto thee? 

45. Then shall he answer them, 
saying. Verily I say unto you. Inas- 



much as ye did it not to one of the 
least of these, ye did // not to me. 

46. And these shall go away into 
everlasting punishment : ^ but the right- 
eous into life * eternal. 



> Chap. 8: 15; 37: 55. Luke 8: 3. * Dan. la: a. Johns: 39. > Rom. a: 7; 6: 33. 

44. When saw we thee an hungred? They were unconscious that their injie?^,.,^ 
^ manitywas also inlpiet3^ They would have shown honor to the King if they had recog- 
nized hun ; TSurt'e "meastlres their character by their treatment of his subjects. — Abbott, 
Sin is as unconscious of its enormity, as goodness is of its extent. Both are chiefly but 
seeds in this world ; and but few here realize what great trees, what numberless fruits, what 
strange development, is to grow from them. — P, 

45. Inasmuch as ye did it not. The poorest hope of heaven is that which is based on 
the words, " I have done no harm.'' The very stones, insects, reptiles, may say as much as 
that. There are two ways of measuring sin, — down and up: down^ by counting all the 
actual sins we have done, — all covetings, anger, evil thoughts, selfishness, falsehoods, dis- 
honesties ; upf by seeing what we might have been, all the good deeds we imght. ' 




V^^^Ily^dj'fhis will show the number of tiafshis of OtoiSlSfon. ^ul jJl-oDaBTy 

more of quality from our life than mere quantity. It is not more definite acts that we have 
left out, than the perfectness, the beauty, the spirituality, from the deed^ we have done. — P. 
46. These • . . into everlasting punishment . . . life eternal. '* Life everlasting.*' 
The word in both clauses, being in the original the same, should have been the same in me 
translation also. Thus the decisions of this awful day will be final, irreversible, unending. 
^y.F.andB. 

LIBRARY REFERENCES. 

An excellent illustration of ver. 40 is Leigh Hunt's poem, *' Abou Ben Adhem ; " of 
vers. 42-45 is Hood's poem, "The Lady's Dream ; " of ver. 33 (and, indeed, of the judg- 
ment), is part of Lowell's poem, "The Present Crisis." On the judgment see Sears^ 
" Foregleams," p. loi ; Warren's " Parousia ; " Greene's " Glimpses of the Coming," p. 1 15 ; 
Whately's "Future State," p. 161. On ver. 46, see Bartlett against " Universalism," 
Dexter on " The Reasonableness of Future Punishment," and many others. 

ILLUSTRATIVE. 

I. Doing for Christ in the persons of his poor. — Macaulay in his essay on Milton 
(p. 43) says, '*Ariosto tells a story of a fairy, who, by some mysterious law of her nature, 
was condemned to appear at certam seasons m the form of a foul, poisonous snake. Those 
who injured her during the period of her disguise were forever excluded from participation 
in the blessings which she bestowed. But to those who, in spite of he. loathsome aspect, 
pitied and protected her, she afterward revealed herself in the beautiful and celestial form 
which was natural to her, accompanied their steps, granted all their wishes, filled their 
houses with wealth, made them happy in love, and victorious in war." So what is done to 
Christ in his disguised and lowly form, of the poor and sick of earth, is a test of our char- 
acter and of our love, and will be rewarded and blessed by him when he comes in his 
glory.—/'. 

II. Unconsciousness of virtue. — Vers. 37-39. True virtue never publishes itself: 
it does not even know itself. Its transpirations are so free and smooth and deep as to 
escape the ear of consciousness. Hence people are generally aware of their virtue in pro- 
portion as they have it not. We are apt to estimate the merit of our good deeds according 
to the struggle we make in doing them ; whereas, the greater our virtue, the less we shaU 
have to struggle in order to do them, and it is purely the weakness and imperfection of our 
virtue that makes it so hard to do well. Accordingly we find that he who does no duty 
without being goaded up to it is conscious of much more virtue than he has ; while he who 
does every duty as a thing of course, and a matter of delight, is unconscious of his inrtue^ 
simply because he has so much of it, — Hudson's Lectures on Shakspeare^ vol. ii. p. 103. 
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LESSON IX. 



Matt. 26 : 36-50. 



PRACTICAL. 

A day of judgment is certainly coming for all. 

Ver. 32. There will be a separation into two classes, each going to its own place. 

This separation will not be arbitrary, but according to character and fitness. 

Ver. 34. Heaven has been long prepared for the good. 

Vers. 35, 36. The character and the faith are measured Jby the works they produce. 

We serve God by helping man. ^--^^ -^-^-^-^ 

It is a great privilege to show our love to our Saviour, by showing it to his poor. 

Vers. 37-39* The highest virtue is unconscious of its own greatness. *' The man 
that is not greater than he knows is a very small affair." 

g. Ver. 41. Those who do the deeds of Satan must go to the place prepared for Satan, 
zo. Vers. 42, 43. The wicked are condemned not only for the evil they did, but for the 
good they omitted to do. 

zz. The wicked usually imagine themselves better than they are. 
Z2. Ver. 44. The Aeart is tested by what we do to Christ in his humiliation, not by 
what we would do for him in his glory. 

Z3. Our future life is determined oy what we do on earth. 
14. The separation is final and eternal. 



z. 
a. 

3. 

4- 

5- 
6. 

7- 
8. 



Lesson IX. — May 30, 1880. 
GETHSEMANE. — Matt. 26 : 36-50. 

TIMB. — Thursday evening (from nearly midnight till near morning), April 5, A.D. 3a 
Soon after the institution of the Lord's Supper. Two days after the last lesson. 

PLACE. — Gethsemane, a garden on the western slope of Mount Olivet. 

RULERS. — Tiberius Caesar, emperor of Rome (17th year). Pontius Pilate, governor 
of Judaea (5th) ; Herod Antipas, of Galilee (34th). 

CONNECTION. 

After Jesus had spoken the words of the last lesson Tuesday afternoon, he went on to 
Bethany^ where he remained over Wednesday. On Thursday he sends two of his disciples 
to Jerusalem to make ready the passover, and toward evening he himself with the rest of 
the disciples returns to the city. On Thursday evening they eat the passover, and he 
institutes the Lord's Supper. There he speaks the words recorded in John, chaps. 14-16, 
offers the prayer, John 17, and then retires from the city late in the evening to the Mount 
of Olives and the garden of Gethsemane. 



36. IT *Then cometh Jesus with 
them^ unto a place called Gethsem- 
ane, and saith unto the disciples, 



Sit ye here, while I go and pray 
yonder. 

37. And he took with him Peter* 



^ Mark 14: 33-42. * Lukeaa: 39. John x8: x. * Chap. 17: z. 



EXPLANATORY. 

36. Then cometh Jesus. From the Lord's Supper in the city, across the brook 
Kedron, that flows between Jerusalem and Olivet. A place called Qethsemane. The 
word means " oil-press," and was obviously connected with the culture of the olive-trees 
from which the mount took its name. St. John's description implies that it was but a little 
way beyond the brook Kedron (18 : i), on the lower western slope of the mount. There 
was a garden (or rather, orchard) there, which was the wonted resort of our Lord and the 
disciples when they sought retirement. The olive-trees now growing in the place shown as 
Gethsemane, venerable as their age is, can hardly have been those that then grew there, as 
Tosephus expressly records that Titus ordered all the trees in the neighborhood of Jerusa- 
lem to be cut down, and the Tenth Legion was actually encamped on the Mount of Olives 
{jfosephus^ " Wars," vol. ii., sect. 3). — Elltcott, There is a strong probability, too, that 
this was that "certain place" mentioned by Luke (11 : i), where Jesus taught them 
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and the two sons' of Zebeaee, and untof dafih: tany ye here, *and 
began to be sorrowful and very watch* with me. 1 

(leavy." 

38. Then saith he unto them, My 
soi is exceeding sorrowful, even 



watch* with me. 

39, And he' went a little farther, 
and fell on his face, and prayed,* say- 
ing, Q_niy Father,* if it be possible. 



Comp. John ti 









Tht remainmg eight. Sit ye 
a watch against premature sur- 
prise. — Schaff. And these 
eight were not yet filled to 
enter into the holy of holies 
of Jesus' experience, with the 
other three. — P. Pray yon- 
der. Probably some spot 
deeper in the garden's shade. 
I It was almost on this same 
' S))oI (hat Abraham's faith was 
' tried, as to the sacrifice of 
'■ Isaac, Gen. zz : 5, and he ut- 
tered almost the same words. 
— Our Lord unites in himself 
Abraham's faith and Isaac's 
patience. — Slitr. 

37. Peter and the two 
sons of Zebedee (James and 
John). Their nearness seems 
to have been in some way a 

MOTOT 0- OUVi.:.. .«D .^.BDE^ ., >i«H™.«IB. ^^f"^* '° *'''".. ^^°^%)^ they 

could not help him. — Closer, 
closer, brethren of humanity, to the brother who suffers for jtiu. — yohn Ker. And began 
to be sorrowful. All his former sufferings were as nothmg in comparison with his last 
At the bare apprehension of them he btgan to be sorrowful, as if he had never felt any 
grief till then. His former afflictions were like the scattered drops of rain, but this was 
the deluge. — Dr. Baits. His soul was crucified more Ihan his body, — Farindon. Very 
heavy. At heart, oppressed with the burden of sorrow, too heavy to be borne. 

38. Exceeding sorrowful. It is to my mind a most gracious instance of our Lord's 
love to us, that he himseli drank the cup ot human Buffering to the very bottom ; that no 
servant of Christ can fear his death so painfully, or feel himself so forsaken and miserable 
whilst actually undergoing it, as his Master did before him. — Dr. Arnold. Unto death. 
To the exlremest degree. Watch with me. In his struggle with the powers of darkness 
he desired the fellowship of friends. — Ahbott. 

39. Went a little farther. Yet he must tread the wine-press alone. The greatest 
battles must be fought alone on the silent battle-fields of the heart. Loke says, "A stone's 
cast; forty or fifty yards." The disciples could well natch the leading wofds. — ^^rf. 
Fell on his face. First kneeled down (Luke), and then, in his earnestness and agony, 
fell on his face. O my Father. He shows the filial spirit. In none but his Father could 
there be help. If it be possible. Mark, " All things are possible ; " Luke, " If thou 
be willing." If it was not possible, this was only because the divine will could not be 
carried out except by Christ's passion and death. The spirit of the prayer is seen by com- 
bining the accounts thus : Father, all things arc possible to thee ; if thou canst accomplish 
thy divine purposes, and let this cup pass from me, remove it. — Abbott. This cup. The 
suffering is a cup filled with abitter poiion. Let this cup pass from me. We must 
bear in mind the reality 1^ the manhood af our Lord in all its abasement and weakness. — 
Atford. The mere dread of dying could not bo have distressed him, for martyrs have tri- 
umphed at the stake. — yaeobus. 

Some hintt of tht elements in ChritCs agony are given, or may be reverently surmised, (a) 

Jesus was in the prime of manhood ; life was just opening before him ; his soul was eager 
)r work, and conscious of rare capability to perform it ; his death was the end of all 
human hope of achievement, (i) Into this 1 
bined horrors of the passion, its cruelty, 
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hour were crowded by prevision tl 
shame, its phy^ol torment, i^ spiritual tot- 
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LESSON IX. 



Matt. 26 : 36-so» 



let this cup * pass from me : never- 
theless' not as I will, but as thou wilt 
40. And he cometh unto the dis- 



ciples, and findeth them asleep, and 
saith unto Peter, What, could ye not 
watch with me one hour? 



^ See chap. 20: 32. * Ver. 43. John 5: 30: 6: 38. Phil, a: 8. 



tures {c) To his own anguish was added that of others vicariously borne ; his mother's 
grief, his disciples' dejection and dispersdon, the doom of his country (Luke 19 : 41-44), 
which he had vainly striven to succor ana save (Matt. 23 : ^7), and the future perils, per- 
secutions, conflicts, and defeats of his Church — all seen in mstantaneous vision. (</) The 
torment of unloving hearts added torture, — the kiss of Tudas, the denial of Peter, the 
desertion by all the disciples save one, the cry, "Crucify him, crucify him," coming from 



those for whom he died, and all this a prophecy of future betrayals, denials, crucifixions. 
" He saw the seeming fruitlessness of his sacrifice ; he saw his cross despised by some, 
ignored by many more ; he heard the story of his love repeated in a thousand pulpits by 
cold lips, and falling in a thousand congregations on dull ears." {e) The sense that ail 
was voluntarily borne, might have been easily escaped, might still be escaped. He laid 
down his own life ; no man took it from him (ver. 53. John 10 : 18). Was he not throw- 
ing away a life which duty as well as instinct demanaed he should preserve? (/) The 
Tempter added subtle suggestidns of evil, hinted at (John 14 : ^o) but unreported. " He 
who employed in the wilderness all his arts of flattery, employea in the garden all his in- 
conceivable enginery of malice." Such seem to me to bfe some of the human elements 
of anguish and conflict which enter into this hour ; but they alone do not interpret it, for 
(^) There was an element in that conflict which we can never fully appreciate. To Christ 
** death as the punishment of sin bore a dark and dreadful meaning, mconceivable by any 
of us, whose inner will is tainted by the love of sin." Ps. 40 : 12 ; 38 : i-io. (Alford,) *- 
Abbott on Matthew, 

It could have been no mere dread of pain, no mere shrinking from death, which thus 
agitated to its inmost centre the pure and innocent soul of the Son of man. How incon- 
sistent would be such an hypothesis with that heroic fortitude which fifteen hours of sub- 
sequent sleepless agony could not disturb, — with the majestic silence before priest and 
procurator and king, with the endurance from which the extreme of torture could not 
wring one cry, with the calm and infinite ascendency which overawed the hardened and 
worldly Roman into involuntary respect, with the undisturbed supremacy of soul which 
opened the gates of paradise to the repentant malefactor ! It was something far deadlier 
than deaih. It was the burden and the mystery of the world's sin which lay heavy on his 
heart ; it was the tasting, in the divine humanity of a sinless life, the bitter cup which sin 
had poisoned. It was the sense, too, of how virulent, how frightful, must have been the 
force of evil in the univetse of God, which could render necessary so infinite a sacrifice. — 
Farrar, 

Nevertheless not as I will. He asked out of his soul what he desired, and so it is 
right for us to express our desires to God — but only in submission to his will. It was of 
the utmost importance that Christ's sufferings should be voluntary : otherwise there would 
be no real atonement for sin, but only martyrdom. 

All true prayer implies submission to God, and the desire that God's will should be 
done rather than our own. This used to trouble me much, — that I must ask in faitht and 
yet not expect exactly the thing I asked for. But what kind of faith in God is ttiat which 
does not believe Goa is wiser and better than we, and that his will is better for us than our 
own ? Faith trusts God as to the kind of answer he shall give, as implicitly as for the 
fact of an answer ; and the faith that cannot say as Christ did here is not the faith that 
obtains the blessing. Christ's prayer was answered, though the cup was not removed. 
It was answered in the best way, infinitely more glorious for him, innnitely belter for the 
world, than if the cup had been taken away. — P, 

40. He cometh unto the disciples. Perhaps to both the groups, first of the three 
and then of the eight All were alike sleeping. — Ellicott, Findeth them asleep. Sleep- 
ing for sorrow, says Luke. No other evangelist mentions the cause of their drowsmess ; but 
Luke was a physicianT ^nd was prepared to speak on this point. — Jacobus, It is frequent- 
ly supposed that this was proof of wonderful stupidity, and indifference to their Lord's 
sufferings. The truth is, however, that it was just the reverse : it was proof of their great 
attcuhment^ and their deep sympathy in his sorrows. Their grief was so great, that they 
naturally fell asleep. Multitudes of facts might be brought to show that this is in ac- 
cordance with the regular effects of grief. — Barnes, True, and it was late at night, 
and the disciples had Deen many hours without sleep, amid very exciting scenes ; and yet a 
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Matt. 26 : 36-50. LESSON IX. Second Quarter. 

41. Watch and pray/ that ye enter ^ 43. And he came and found them 



not into temptation : the spirit indeed 
is willing, but the flesh is weak. 

42. He went away again the second 
time, and prayed, saying, O my Father, 
if this cup may not pass away from me, 
except I drink it, thy will * be done. 



asleep again: for their eyes* were 
heavy. 

44. And he left them, and went 
away again, and prayed the third time, 
saying the same words. 

45. Then cometh he to his disciples, 



^ Luke 33: 40, 46. * Comp. chap. 6: 13. * See ver. 39. Comp. chap. 6: zo. * Luke 9: 33. 

deeper sympathy with Christ in his trial would have kept them awake. — P. There is 
another symptom of grief, which is not often noticed, and that is profound sleep. I have 
often witnessed it even in mothers, immediately after the death of a child. Criminals, we 
are told hy Mr. Akerman, the keeper of Newgate in London, often sleep soundly the night 
before their execution. The son of Gen. Custine slept nine hours the night before he was 
led to the guillotine in Paris. — Dr. Rush's Diseases of the Mind^ p. 319. Saith unto Peter. 
Because he had been foremost in promising and boasting how faithful he would be (vers. 
33» 34)' Watch one hour. This may be fairly taken as i^artly measuring the time that 
had passed since their Master had left them. — Ellicott, Be'sure it is something more than 
surface-feeling — something more than impulse ; it is good, honest, sober, considerate, pa- 
tient /rmri^/^, stayed up by prayer, that alone can remain awake, and outwatch the stars, 
and wait through the darkness, and conquer temptation, and do it all for the honor of the 
suffering and bleeding Master. — F. D. iJuntingdon, 

41. Watch and pray. The sentinel, picketed to watch the enemy, does his duty by 
giving the alarm if the enemy approaches, not by advancing single-handed to the conflict. 
So the duty of a Christian, watchfully discerning the approach of temptation, is to convey 
the case to God ; it is foolhardiness to adventure into the combat, unsent and unprovided 
for. — William Ives Buddington. Watch is a word of habit, having respect to the immedi- 
ate trial which was to try them, and also to the ^neral duty of all disciples in all time. — 
Alford, Enter not into temptation. Entenng into temptation is another and a very 
different thing from being assailed by temptation. — J, G. Butler, He that enters of his 
own accord into temptation is alreamr more than half overcome by it. — P, We cannot be 
too careful to keep out of the reach of sin ; not to stand in the way of sinners ; not to breathe 
pestilential air. If prevention is better than cure, precaution is better than power. There- 
fore ought a good man ever to watch and pray that he enter not into temptation. — Outhrie, 
What we are taught to seek or shun in prayer, we should equally pursue or avoid in action. 
Very earnestly, therefore, should we avoid temptation, seekmg to walk so guardedly in the 
path of obedience that we may never tempt the Devil to tempt us. — Spurgeon. The spirit 
IS willing, but the flesh is yreak. Christ finds an extenuation for their unkindness, when 
they themselves could not. As if he had said, I know your hearts, and am satisfied of your 
affection ; and therefore accept your will, and compassionate your weakness. So benign, 
so gracious, is the friendship of Christ ; so answerable to our wants, so suitable to our 
frailties. — R, South, At this moment Christ was giving as high and pre-eminent an 
example of this truth, as the disciples were affording a low and ignoble one. — Alford, 
Observe in this contrast the lesson for us. In both Christ and the disciples there is a 
willing spirit, in both weakness of the flesh. But in Christ the spirit conquers the flesh, 
and he is victor : in the disciples the flesh conquers the spirit, and they are defeated. — 
Abbott, 

42. He went away again the second time, and prayed. " More earnestly," says 
Luke, who adds the account of the bloody sweat (Luke 22 : 44,). Observe the change 
in the prayer, which Mark and Luke do not indicate. The continuance of the trial he 
accepts as God's answer to the petition, " Let this cup pass from me : " he now asks 
only, " Thy will be done." The wish to be relieved from the passion is subdued : the will 
to fulfil the Father's will is supreme. At what time the angel appeared to him, strengthen- 
ing him, as described in Luke 22 : 44, is uncertain. I should agree with Alford in placing 
it after the first prayer, and considering the change in the form of petition, which Matthew 
alone notes, as due to that gracious interposition. His prayer was heard and answered, as 
was Paul's (2 Cor. 12: 8-10). — Abbott, 

44. The same words. Viz., as the last, ver. 42. — Alford, 

45. Sleep on now. The opportunity for helping your Master by pra3ring and watching 
with him is gone. He has fought and won the battle. It is needless to watch longer. The 
hour is at hand. The time is near of the final scenes. 
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and saith unto them. Sleep on now| 
and take your rest : behold, the hour ' 
is at hand, and the Son of man is be- 
trayed into the hands of sinnen. 

46. Rise, let us be going : behold, 
he is at hand that doth betray me. 

47. IF And 'while he yet spake, lo, 
Judas,* one of the twelve, came, and 
with him a great multitude with swords 
and staves, from the chief priests and 
eldeis of the people. 



Mc^U..- 



LC C t 'r -(." '^ ^ Jf /^t i-i_. 

36-50- 



M/tt 
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I. Now he that^betrayed him gave 
them a sign, saying. Whomsoever I 
shall kiss, that same is he : hold him 
fast. 

49. And forthwith he came to Jesus, 
and said. Hail, master ; and kissed . 
him. /:'t':Ji-i:'~' i-i r\.-' ^U4.a.^>^*'>^-h 

50, And Jesus said unto him, '"^ 

Jriend,* wherefore art thou_ come_? 

Then came they,^d laid Tiands on 
Jesus, and took him. 



»: «7-S3- Johi 



• SMth»p. * 



46. Rise, let us be KOinE- The sadden change is, perhapn, beat explained by the 
SDpposition thai it was not lili after the words "sleep on ■nan," had been spoken that the 
traitor and his companions were seen actually approiching, and that it was this that led to 
the words seemingly so diSerenC in their purport, bidding the slumberers to rouse them- 
selves from sieep. A new crisis had come, calling for action. It is obvious that the latter 
clause does not involve any suggestion of flight, but rather a call to confront the danger. — 
Etlicotl. 

47. Jndas. Called Iscariot, the son of Simon. The natural business man of the- 
apostles, who might have made himself very useful. But he was selfish and covetous. He- 
was the treasurer of the apostles, and stole their funds. He grew worse even onder tbft 
training and example of Jesus, till at last, for 30 

pieces of silver, or shekels, worth about 50 cents 
each, he betrayed his Master. No doubt he ex- 
cused himself by trying to think that Jesus had 
power to defend himself, and so no great harm J 
could come from his crime. — F, With him a I 
great multitude. Composed of a detachment of ' 
the Roman cohort stationed in the castle Antonia 
(John 18: 3,12, "theband"), of the Jewish temple- 
watch (Luke 22; 51, "the captains of the temple "); «■««. 
of others, including servants and dependents of the sbucbu 
high priest (ver. ti}, and, in all probability, some fanatical chief priests and elders also- 
(Luke 22: C2), who wished to witness the capture. — Schaff. With swords. The Roman 
soldiers bad these. Staves. Or clubs, the arms of the temple-watch and the crowd. 
John adds also, what lay in the nature of the case, that they were provided with " lanterns 
and torches " as well as weapons. It was now near the hour of dawn, but they must have 
left the city while there was at best only moonlight to guide them. They bent their steps. 



to Gethsemane, a 



is known to Judas a 
oil. Fro 



I least of our Lord's chosen resorts 



preceding nights. — Etlicoil. From the chief priests and elders of the people. The 
national authorities, at whose wish the Roman authorities acted. — Schaff. 

48. Whomsoever I shall kiss. It is probable, from the known customs (1) of the 
Jews and (2) of the early Christians (Rom. 16: 16. I Thess. 5: 16), that this was the 
usual salutation of the disciples to their Master. — Ellicott. 

4g. Kissed him. A stronger word than that used in the last verse. " The sign was 
the simple kissing; but the performance was more emphatic, a caressing, corresponding, 
with the purpose of Judas to make sure, and with the excitement of his feelings." — Meyer. 

50, John adds some particulars which are omitted by the other Evangelists. The natu- 
ral order of arranging these particulars seems to be first the traitor's kiss and the reproach- 
ful reply of the Lord (Luke 22 : 43), then the narrative of John l3 : 4-8, the beginning o[ 
which may perhaps be identified witbveT. ;o of the present chapter, and then tlie seizure 
of the Lord by the armed company. — Cook. Friend. (Compare chap. ZO: 13.) A term 
of civility, though not necessarily of friendship. Our Lord did not turn away in holy indig- 
nation, from this Judas kiss. His meekness and gentleness under the greatest provocation^ 
anrpiss even the standard which he holds up for his disciples (Matt \ : 39). — Schaff. 
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Matt. 26 : 36-50. LESSON IX Second Quarter. 

LIBRARY REFERENCES. 

On ver. 39, Winslow*s Sympathy of Christ; F. W. Robertson's Sermons^ Series 5, 
"On Prayer;" Dwight's Theology, "Resignation;" F. W. Farrar's Silence and Voices^ 
" Prayer the Antidote to Sorrow." On ver. 41, " watching and prayer," Sprague's Lec^ 
tures to Youth ; H. W. Beecher, Series 7, " Physksd Hinderances to Spiritual Life ; " 
Sermons by South and Jeremy Taylor. 

ILLUSTRATIVE. 

I. Qethsemane. — Dr. Woi'dsworth sees a providential and prophetical adaptation of 
the names of Scripture localities. Gethsemane, the oil-press in which the olives were crushed 
and bruised, and Christ was bruised for our sins, that oil might flow from his wounds to 
heal our souls. Bethlehem, the house of bread, where the *' Bread of life " was bom. Naza^ 
rethy branch, where he grew up as a branch. Bethsaida, the house of fishing, where he 
called his apostles, who were fishers of men. Capernaum, the house of consolation, where 
he dwelt. Bethany, the place of palm-dates, which speaks of the palm and hosannas of his 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem. The Mount of Olives, whence Christ ascended to heaven, 
to hold forth the olive-branch of peace. — Philip Schaff", in Lange. 

II. Not my will, but thine. — An ignorant man, lust become a Christian, knew not how 
to prav. But he took the letters of the alphabet, and laid them before the Lord, saying, 
" Lord, I know not what I need or ought to pray for : take thou these letters, and spell out 
the prayer I ought to offer, and answer that." No man knows enough to insist on his own 
wishes, rather than to trust all to the wisdom and love of God. 

III. The Judas legend. 

His eye no more looked onward, but its gaze 

Rests where Remorse a life misspent surveys. 

By the dark shape of what he is, serene 

Stands the bright ghost of what he might have been; 

Here the vast loss, and there the worthless gain. 

Vice scorned yet wooed, and virtue loved in vain. — Bulwer, 

IV. The failure of Judas' life. — At Baalbec, in a quarry, lies a magnificent column, 
the largest worked stone in the world, almost detached and ready for transportation. And 
in the ruined Temple of the Sun, near by, is a niche still waiting for it, after 40 centuries. 
So large, so grand, it is a failure, because it never filled the place for which it was quarried 
and hewn. Like failures are many human lives. Who can tell how many men lie among 
the waste and ruins of life, whom God designed to fill grand places, but who, when called 
refused to go ? They folded their talents away, and buried them ; and forever the^ will lie 
in the quarries, pale ghosts of glorious " might-have-beens," while the niches m God's 
temple which they were meant to fill remain forever vacant. — J, R,. Miller in Sunday-school 
Times, 

V. The garden. — That the Son of man should have his house in a garden, — that he 
should be forced to rest and sleep and pray on the hillside, — must seem to many strange. 
But those familiar with Eastern life will easily understand it. During a great part of the 
year nearly all the inhabitants sleep in the open air, on the house-top or in garden or field. 
There is no rain, and no dew ; the ground is dry, and the air fresh and balmy. Moreover, 
in the East one can have no privacy in a house, night or day. The one apartment is open 
to all comers. — 7. L, Porter. 

PRACTICAL. 

1. Ver. 36. Every life has its Gethsemanes of sorrow, and may have also its victory.. 

2. The greatest battles, the true Waterloos and Marathons of life, are fought on the 
silent battle-field of the heart. 

3. Prayer, communion with God, is the comfort of the sorrowing. 

4. Sorrow loves retirement from the crowd, and sympathy with friends. 

5. Ver. 39. The very essence of faith is in, ** Not my will, but thine, be done." 

6. No one is wise enough, or knows enough, to insist on having his own will. 

7. God's will is always mfinitely better for us than our own. 

8. Praver is best answered by giving the things God sees best, and which at last we will 
see were tne things we really desired. 

9. Ver. 41. There are often physical and mental hinderances to expressing our love 
and religion. 

ID. The best people are most ready to excuse the failures of others. 

11. Praying and watching must go together : each loses power by being alone. 

12. Ver. 49. Jesus is often betrayed by his professed friends. 
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Lesson X. — June 6, 1880. 
THE CRUCIFIXION. — Matt. 27: 35-50. 

TIME. — Friday, April 6, A.D. 30 ; from nine o'clock A.M., to three o*dock P.M. 

PLACE. — Calvary, just without the gate of Jerusalem ; called Golgotha, the place of 
a skull. 

RULERS. — Tiberius Caesar, emperor of Roman Empire. Pontius Pilate, procorator 
of Judxa ; Herod Antipas, tetrarch ot Galilee, — both subject to Rome. 

CONNECTION. 

The events atter the prayer of Jesus in Gethsemane, which was the subject of our last 
lesson, took place in the following order {Robinson's Harmony) : — 

(i) That same night he is brought before Caiaphas, in Jerusalem, and Peter denies 
him (Matt. 26 : 57, ^-75). 

(2) Jesus is condemned by the Sanhedrim, and mocked (Luke 22: 6J-71. Matt. 26: 

59-^). 

(3) The Sanhedrim lead him to Pilate early Friday morning (Matt. 27: i, 2, 11-14. 

Luke 23: 1-5). 

(4) Jesus is sent by Pilate to Herod, in another part of Jerusalem (Luke 23 : 6-12). 

(5) Pilate seeks to release Jesus (Luke 23: 13-25. Matt. 27 : 15-26). 

(6) Pilate delivers up Jesus. He is scourged and mocked. Jerusalem. (Matt 27 : 
26-30. 

(7) Judas repents, and hangs himself (Matt 27 : 3-10). 

(8) Jesus is led away to be crucified, from Jerusalem to Calvary (Matt 27 : 31-34). 



35. And they crucified him, and 
parted* his garments, casting lots : that 
it might be fulfilled which was spoken 



by the prophet, They parted my gar- 
ments among them, and upon my 
vesture did they cast lots. 



^ Luke 33: 34. John 19: 93, 24. 




EXPLANATORY. 

35. And they crucified him. The three crosses were laid on the ground; that 
of fesus, which was doubtless taller than the other two, being placed, in bitter scorn, 
in tne midst. Perhaps the cross-beam was now nailed to the upright; and certainly 
the title, which had either been borne by Jesus, 
fastened round his neck, or carried by one of 
the soldiers in front of him, was now nailed to 
the summit of his cross. Then he was stripped 
naked of all his clothes, and then followed the 
most awful moment of all. He was laid down 
upon the implement of torture. His arms were 
stretched along the cross-beams, and at the centre 
of the open palms the point of a huge iron nail 
was placed, which, by the blow of a mallet, was 
driven home into the wood. Then through either 
foot separately, or possibly through both together, 
as they were placed one over the other, another 
huge nail tore its way through the Quivering flesh. 
Whether the sufferer was also bouna to the cross, we do not know ; but, to prevent the hands 
and feet being torn away by the weight of the body, which could not " rest upon^othing but 
four great wounds," there was, about the centre of the cross, a wooden projection strong 
enough to support, at least in part, a human body, which soon became a weight of agony. It 
was probably at this moment of inconceivable horror that the voice of the Son of man was 
heard calmly praying in divine compassion for his brutal and pitiless murderers, — 
ay, and for all who m their sinful ignorance crucify him afresh forever, —" Father, 
FORGIVE THEM, FOR THEY KNOW NOT WHAT THEY DO." And then the accursed tree — 
with its living human burden hanging upon it in helpless agony, and sufEering fresh 
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The first, or Latin cross, was the kind oa 
which Jesus was crucified. 



Matt. 27: 35-50- LESSON X. Second Quarter. 



36. And sitting down they watched ^ 
him there ; 

37. And set up over his head his 



accusation * written, THIS « IS JESUS 
THE KING OF THE JEWS. 
38. *Then were there two thieves 



* Ver. 54. * Acts as: 18,27. • Comp. Luke 33: x8. John 19: 19. * Luke 23: 32,33, John 19: 18. 

tortures as every movement irritated the fresh rents in hands and feet — was slowly heaved 
up by strong arms, and the end of it fixed firmly in a hole dug deep in the ground for 
that purpose. The feet were but a little raised aoove the earth. The victim was in full 
reach or every hand that might choose to strike, in close proximity to every gesture of 
insult and hatred. A death by crucifixion seems to include all that pain ana death can 
have of the horrible and ghastly, — dizziness, cramp, thirst, starvation, sleeplessness, 
traumatic fever, tetanus, publicity of shame, lone continuance of torment, horror of antici- 
pation, mortification of untendea wounds, — all mtensified just up to the point at which 
they can be endured at all, but all stopping just short of the point which would give to 
the sufferer the relief of unconsciousness. The unnatural position made every movement 
painful ; the lacerated veins and crushed tendons throbbed with incessant anguish ; the 
wounds, inflamed by exposure, gradually gangrened ; the arteries, especially of the head 
and stomach, became swollen and oppressed with surcharp;ed blood; and, while each 
variety of misery went on gradually increasing, there was added to them the intolerable 
pang of a burning and raging thirst. Such was the death to which Christ was doomed.— 
Farrat^s Life of Christ, Parted his garments, casting lots. The execution was carried 
out, and the cross watched, by a guard of four soldiers, with a centurion ; and the gar- 
ments of the sufferers were their perquisite. Four parts being made, there remained the 
upper robe, woven throughout with a seam, the type of Christ's perfect righteousness, and 
the source of healing to many who had touched it. As it would have been spoiled by 
dividing it, the soldiers decided to cast lots for it, thus fulfilling another prophecy : ** They 
parted my raiment among them, and for my vesture they did cast lots" (Ps. 22 : 18). This 
nas given occasion to the remark that Christians have, in their party divisions, paid less 
respect to their Master than the heathen soldiers did. — Smith, That it might be ful- 
filled. This clause is omitted in all the best manuscripts. 

36. They (there were four soldiers) watched him there. This was usual to prevent 
the condemned from being taken down. " In this case they had a peaceful bivouac, which 
assumed a significant meaning." — Schaff, 

37. And they set up over his head. Not necessarily the soldiers. It was custom- 
ary for the person to be crucified to carry " a title," suspended from his neck, to the place 
of execution. Pilate had written this title, in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew ; and it was un- 
doubtedly intended mainly to mock the Jews (see John 19: 19-22). His accusation, put 
in a form which conveyed a sneer against his accusers. Thus he died, with his proper 
title over his head. — Schaff, This is Jesus, the king of the Jews. All careful 
readers of the Bible must have observed that the superscription placed over our Lord's 
head on the cross is variously given by the 'Gospel-writers. Each one reports it in a 
manner slightly different from the other three. This apparent discrepancy has given rise 
to various explanations. In order to solve the difficulty, we must remember that the 
superscription was written in three different languages. Greek was the language best 
known in the world at that time when our Lord was crucified ; and there was a Greek 
superscription, for the benefit of strangers from foreign parts. Latin was the language of 
the Romans ; and there was a Latin superscription, because the sentence on our Lord was 
passed by a Latin judge, and executed by Latin soldiers. Hebrew was the language of 
the Jews; and there was a superscription in the Hebrew tongue, because Jesus was 
crucified as a Jew, that all Jews might see it But, for any thing we know, the superscrip- 
tion in each language may have slightly varied from the superscription in other languages. 
Matthew may have recorded it as it was in Hebrew ; Mark, as it was in Latin ; Luke, as 
it was in Greek. — Ryle, King of the Jews. Such was the honorable nature of the 
title, saith Bucer, that in the midst of death Christ began to triumph by it. The cross 
be^an to ch^^ge its own nature ; and, instead of an engine of torture, it became a throne of 
majesty. — Flavel, 

38. Two thieves crucified with him. Those whom the Romans called "robbers" 
were oftentimes wild and stormy zealots, maintaining in arms a hopeless protest against 
that yoke which God had imposed on his people for their sins. — Dr, Butler, There is every 
likelihood that the two malefactors crucified with Jesus belonged to the band of Barabbas. 
For good or for evil they knew something about the Christ : the taunt uttered by the one 
expresses this, no less than the prayer of the other. — Trench, On the right hand, . . . 
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crucified with him, one on the right 
hand, and another on the left. 

39. % And they^ that passed by 
reviled^ him, wagging* their heads, 

40. And saying. Thou that destroy- 
est* the temple, and buildest // in 
three days, save thyself. If thou be 
the Son of God, come down from the 
cross. 

41. Likewise* also the chief priests 
mocking hiniy with the scribes and 
elders, said. 



42. He saved others; himself he 
cannot save. If he be the King 
of Israel, let him now come down 
from the cross, and we will believe 
him. 

43. He trusted' in God; let him 
deliver him now, if he will have him : 
for he said, I am the Son of God. 

44. The thieves* also, which were 
crucified with him, cast the same in 
his teeth. 

45. Now from the sixth ^* hour there 



^ Ps. 33: 7; X09: 35. > Lukesa: 55; 93: 39. * Jobx6: 4. * Chap. s6: 6z. ■ Chap. s6: 63. • Luke 
'3: 35- ' Johnz: 49; za: Z3. * Fs. aa: 8. * Luke 33: 39. "^ Luke 33: 44. 

on the left. The three crosses which stood together on Mount Calvary are a continual 
emblem of our world. A dying Saviour had on one side of him an enemy and unbeliever, 
and on the other side a friend and believer. — Nehetniah Adams, 

39. They that passed by. People walking about, probably coming that way, for 
the purpose of seeing the execution. The morbid taste for horrors no doubt existed 
then, and popular hatred was aroused^ Besides, the dignitaries were there ! (ver. 41.) — 
Schaff, Reviled. Literally, " blasphemed." To revile is to treat as vile, to reproach with 
contemptuous language. Wagging their heads (comp. Ps. 22 : 7), in malignant triumph 
mingled with contempt. 

40. Thou that destroyest the temple . . . save thjrself. The reference is to 
John 2 : 19 ; and the language here and in vers. 62, 63, indicates that their misrepresenta- 
tion of his language upon his trial (chap. 26 : 61) was wilful. — Abhott, If thou be the Son 
of God. The coming down from the cross would seem to them the true test of his being 
the Messiah. If he was unable to deliver himself, how could he deliver others ? If he 
can be crucified by men, how can he be great enough to be the Saviour of men ? Their 
argument seems invincible, till we see that he could not be the Christ and Saviour unless 
he had been crucified. 

41. Chief priests, &c. All members of the Sanhedrim. Elders. Heads of fami- 
Ues. 

42. He saved others. The mockers, as before (comp. John 11 : 50, 51), bear uncon- 
scious witness to the truth. They referred, it may be, to the works of healing and the 
raising of the dead which had been wrought in Galilee and Jerusalem ; but their words 
were true in a yet higher sense. He had come into the world to save others, regardless of 
himself. — Ellicott, Himself he cannot save. If he had saved himself he could not 
have saved others. If he be the king. The language is that of taunt, and refers to the 
inscription upon the cross ; and its object was, perhaps, in part to turn the edge of its 
sarcasm against the nation. — Abbott, And we will believe him. If he had done so it 
would have made no difference in their belief, for they resisted the greater miracle of his 
resurrection (chap. 28: 14, 15). — Abbott, The real difficulty was, as in many cases of un- 
b^ief, not with the want of proof, but in their own bad hearts and lives. Of them, as of 
others, it is still true, '* If they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will they be 
persuaded though one rose from the dead." — P, For this very reason we believe^ because 
Christ did not come down from the cross. — Bengel, 

43. He trusted in God. A striking illustration of the false idea of special Provi- 
dence. Many still think that he who seems to be deserted by God cannot be a son in 
whom he is well pleased, and that God may always be expected to interfere immediately 
to save his children from unjust suffering. Observe, by comparison with Ps. 22, written 
by David at least a thousand years before this time, a singular testimony to the inspiration 
of prophecy. 

44. The thieves also. Only one thief really said this, and Matthew speaks in 
general terms. This is often done where the predicate relates strictly to one subject, while 
yet the writer expresses the idea generally. — Robinson, Or both at first may have reviled, 
and then one have ceased. — Here comes in the incident of the penitent thief (Luke 23 : 
39-43). And here also Jesus commits his mother to the care of John (John 19 ; 25-27). 

45. The sbi^h hour. Twelve o'clock, noon. Darkness over all the land. It could 
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was darkness over all the land unto 
the ninth ^ hour. 

46. And about the ninth hour Jesus 
cried with a loud voice, saying, Eli,* 
Eli, lama sabachthani ? that is to say, 
My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me ? 

47. Some of them that stood there, 
when they heard thaty said, This man 
calleth for Elias. 



48. And straightway one of them 
ran, and took a sponge, and filled // 
with • vinegar, and put // on a reed, 
and gave * him to drink. 

49. The rest said. Let be, let us 
see whether Elias will come to save 
him. 

50. Jesus,' when he had cried again 
with a loud voice, yielded up the 
ghost. 



^ Acts 3: z. Comp. X Kings z8: 39. * P&. 32: z. ' Luke 33: 36. John Z9: 39, 30. * Pft. 69: ax. ' Luke 

23: 46. John X9: 30. 

have been no darkness of any natural eclipse, for the paschal moon was at the full ; but it 
was one of those "signs from heaven " for which, during the ministry of Jesus, the Phari- 
sees had so often clamored in vain. The early fathers appealed to Pagan authorities — the 
historian Phallus, the chronicler Phlegon — for such a darkness ; but we have no means of 
testing the accuracy of these references, and it is quite possible that the darkness was a 
local gloom, which hung densely over the guilty city and its immediate neighborhood. — 
Farrar, Alford thinks it refers to the whole earth ; one half of which was naturally dark, 
it being night, the other half thus supernaturally (Jarkened. Even Nature sympathized 
with Christ in his sufferings. As the darkness commenced at the sixth hour, the second of 
the Jewish hours of prayer, so it continued till the ninth hour, the hour of the evening sac- 
rifice^ increasing, probalily, in depth, and reaching its deepest gloom at the moment of this 
mysterious cry^ when the flame of the one great " evening sacrifice " was burning fiercest 
— David Brown* 

46. The ninth hour. Three o^clock in the afternoon. Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani. 
Quoted from Ps. 22 : i. The first two words are Hebrew, the latter two Chaldaic. 
Mark^s language, Eloi^ is a Syro-Chaldaic form, having the same meaning. — Abbott, That 
is distinctively the Psalm of the suffering Messiah. It must have passed through his soul 
at that hour. The triumph and the glory are there too, just as distinct. So the Psalm 
(22: 27-31) advances from the wail of the sufferer to the triumphant shout of the Mes- 
sianic Conqueror and King. — Professor D. S, Gregory, Why hast thou forsaken me? 
Tliese words express the feeling, not the fact, and' the feeling indicated by their obvious 
meaning. Bodily causes, inflammation, interruption of the flow of blood, dizziness, no 
doubt acted on his real human body and soul. But his soul was capable of unusual 
sufferings. The speedy death, while he could cry with a loud voice (ver. 50), points to a 
deeper struggle. This was an experience of sin and death in their inner connection and 
universal significance for the race, by One who was perfectly pure and holy ; a mysterious 
and indescribable anguish of the body and the soul in immediate prospect of, and m actual 
wrestling with, death as the wages of sin and the culmination of all misery of man. But 
his spirir still holds fast to God, and thus our hold on God is established. — Schaff,^ 

47. This man calleth for Elias. Partly a misunderstanding, '*£li" for '* Elias," and 
partly a mockery. Elias is the Greek form of Elijah, 

48. One of them. The soldiers or bystanders. Because, as recorded in John, Je^s 
said, "I thirst." Vinegar. The/wra, or common drink of the Roman soldiers, viz., 
cheap acid wine mingled with water. — Robinson, A reed. In John, "upon hyssop;** 
then probably a stalk or stem of hyssop is to be understood. — Robinson, 

49. The rest said. The others in mockery call upon this one to desist, and see if 
Elias will come to save him. — Alford, 

50. Cried again with a loud voice. The last words were those recorded in Luke 
23 : 46 : " Father, into thy hands," &c., immediately preceded by the triumphant ciy, " It 
is finished" (John 19: 30). The order of the Seven Words (as they are called) is : Before 
the darkness, (i) the prayer of Christ for his enemies; (2) the promise to the penitent 
robber ; (3) the charge to Mary and John. At the close of the darkness, (4) the cry of 
distress to his Go^. Just before his death, (5) the exclamation, "I thirst;" (6) ' 
finished;" (7) the final commendation of his spirit to God. — Schaff, Yielded 
ghost. Actually died. '* Ghost " is the old word for spirit, — his soul. 
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June 13. LESSON XI. Matt. 28 : 8-20. 

LIBRARY REFERENCES. 

Stroud's Physical Cause 
Geikie's Life of Christy 
dox}%" p. 133 ; poem " 

they were lost in the storm ; sermons in 7%e NoHonal Preacher , Nos. 27 and 37, by Pro- 
fessor S. Harris and Dr. J. T. Duryea ; also sermons by Sawin, Krummacher, Tholuck, 
and R. McCheyne. 

ILLUSTRATIVE, 

I. Him who died for rae. — It is related of Cyrus, when he had conquered Armenia, 
that he said to Tlsranes, the king's son, ** What would you do to save your wife from 
slavery 7 " He replied, " I would willingly lay down my life to save her from such a fate." 
Cyrus released and restored them, ^ter tie was gone, one praised the beauty of his 

Eersoi% another his clemency, another his valor ; when Tisranes, turning to his wife, asked 
er what she thought of Cyrus. "Indeed," she said, " I did not observe him." — " What, 
then, were you looking at?" asked Tigranes in surprise. "At him who offered to lay 
down his life for »»^." 

II. Careless and mocking in the presence of their Saviour. — My study-windows 
used to overlook a rocky point on the coast of Gloucester, Mass., where, some years ago, 
a vessel was wrecked in a terrible snow-storm. The villagers went to the sailors' help, and 
at last they succeeded in getting a rope from the wreck to the shore ; and all came safely to 
land but one, who refused to come. A young man went aboard the wreck, and found this 
man benumbed and drunken, partly unaressed, and about to get into his berth for sleep. 
He took him by the shoulders, forced him upoK deck, and sent him ashore, and in ten 
minutes the wreck went to pieces. How many sinners are careless, asleep, and wishing to 
remain in sin, even in the presence of the Saviour I 

PRACTICAL. 

X. Ver. 35. God fulfils his word, even to the smallest particulars. 

a. Ver. 30. Those that watch Christ find in him a King, a Redeemer, an Example. 

3. Ver. 37. Many a name given in mockery becomes a glory, as " Methodist," " Puri- 
tan." Even the cross, then a disgrace, has become an emblem of the highest love and 
glory. 

4. Ver. 40. The world are forever misinterpreting Christ and his Church, perverting 
their doctrines. • 

5. Ver. 42. Jle who seeks first to sa ve h imself is never able to save others. * ^ 

6. People continually thini: that they would be better in other circumstances than their 
own ; but, if they will not serve God where they are, probably they would nowhere. 

7. Ver. 4c. Light came when Christ was born, darkness when he died. How dark the 
world would be without Christ ! ^^ 

8. Ver. 46. The ^eatest of evils would be to be forsaken by God. 

9. Even when Christ felt he was forsaken, he still clung to God. 

10. Christ crucified b the greatest power for making men good. It shows (i) the 
^C^jjng fi^^ ^^ ^*"i (2) the.4a:£atnfissjif our .danger, (3) the_yalue of salvation, (4) the 
wpnoeiiul love of God, (5) every motivefoFioving God, (6) a perfecFexaifiplC'^mity. 



Lesson XI. — June 13, 1880, 
AFTER THE RESURRECTION. — Matt. 28: 8-20. 

TIME. — Vers. 8-10 belong to Sunday morning, April 8, A.D. 30, the third day after 
the crucifixion. The ascension was 40 days after, Thursday, May 17. Vers. 16-20 oelong 
a few days before the ascension. 

PLACE. — The incidents of vers. 8-15 took place in the vicinity of Jerusalem; of 
vers. 1 6-20, on a mountain in Galilee. The ascension was from the vicinity of Bethany. 

RULERS. — Tiberius Caesar, emperor of Rome (17). Pontius Pilate, governor of 
Judaea (5) ; Herod Antipas, of Galilee (34) ; Herod Philip, of other parts (34). 
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Matt. 28 : 8-20. LESSON XI. Second Quarter. 

OUR LORD'S APPEARANCES AFTER HIS RESURRECTION.— There 
are eleven recorded, — I. To Mary Magdalene alone (Mark 16. John 22 : 14), near Jerusa- 
lem, — Sunday, April 8. 2. To the women returning from the sepulchre (Matt. 28 : 9, 10), 
near Jerusalem, — Sunday, April 8. 3. To Simon Peter alone (Luke 24 : 34), near Jerusa- 
lem, — Sunday, April 8. 4. To the two disciples going to Emmaus (Ltike 24 : 13, &c), 
— Sunday, April 8. 5. To the apostles at Jerusalem, excepting Thomas, who w s absent 
(John 20 : 19), — Sunday, April 8. 6. To the apostles at Jerusalem a second ti-ne, when 
Thomas was present (John 20 : 26, 29), Sunday, April 15. 7. At the Sea of Tiberias, when 
seven disciples were fishing (John 21 : i). 8. To the eleven disciples on a mountain in 
Galilee (Matt. 28 : 16). 9. To above joo brethren at once (i Cor. i^ : 6), in Galilee, near 
the time of the last 10. To James only (i Cor. 15 : 7). 11. To all the apostles on Mount 
Olivet at his ascension (Luke 24 : 51), Thursday, *May 17. Those in our lesson to-day are 
Nos. 2 and 8. 

CONNECTION. 

The body of Jesus was deposited in the sepulchre a little before sunset on Friday. The 
resurrection was on the third day, — Sunday morning, April 8. So that Jesus was almost 
36 hours in the tomb, — being two nights and one intervening day. The women who had 
come from Galilee had never lost sight of their Lord, from the time he was brought forth 
to be crucified until they noted the tomb in which he was laid. Knowing the haste in 
which the body had been deposited, it was their intention to come early in the morning 
after their sabbath, and dispose the body in a more orderly manner for its final rest. 
They saw, on coming to the sepulchre, that the body of Jesus had disappeared. — Kitto. 
Mary the mother of James, Salome, Joanna, and other women, went with Mary Magdalene 
early Sunday morning to the sepulchre. " Women were last at the cross, and f^rst at the 
tomo." There an angel met them, ana told them Jesus had risen, and bade them go and 
tell the disciples that Jesus would go before them into Galilee. Mary Magdalene went to 
Peter and John, who were probably living in another part of the city from the other disci- 
ples ; and, returning after them, she and the other women who had waited for a time went 
to the band of disciples, as recorded in to-day's lesson. 



8. And they departed quickly from 
the sepulchre with fear and great joy ; 

^iand did run to bring his disciples 
word. 

9. IT And as they went to tell his 






disciples, behold, Jesus met^ them, 
saying, AIliiaiL And they came and 
held^ him by the feet, and worship- 
ped * him. 

10. Then said Jesus unto them. Be 



^ Comp. Mark z6: 9. John 20: 14. 'a Kings 4: 37. > Ver. 17. See chap. 8: a. 

EXPLANATORY. 

8. And they ; i.e., the women, Mary Magdalene, Mary the mother of James, Salome, 
Joanna, and others, who had come early to visit the tomb of Jesus. Departed. " Went 
out " of the sepulchre and to the city. With fear and great joy. A natural state of 
mingled feeling, in view of what they had seen and heard, — fear at what they had seen,/^ 
at what they had heard, and both mingled because the latter seemed too good to be 
true. — Schaff, And did run, &c. Mary Magdalene ran eagerly to tell Peter and John, 
leaving the other Mary and Joanna (Luke 24 : 10), and then followed in the rear of the 
two disciples (John 20 : 2). Then, when they had left, the Lord showed himself first to 
her (John 20 : 14), and then to the others (Matt. 28 : 9), whom she had by that time joined ; 
and then they all hastened together to tell the rest of the disciples. — Ellicott, 

9. It is not impossible that Matthew here embodies, in a briefer and more imperfect 
form, the facts which John has told more fully and accurately. — Abbott. All hail. 
" Rejoice," the usual form of salutation. The English " all hail " is shortened from " all 
health." Held him by the feet. Clasped his &et. The action was very natural in 
such circumstances, and was allowed to strengthen the evidence of his resurrection (comp. 
on the other hand, John 20 : 17). In Mary's case this was not necessary. — Schaff, ^ \yor- 
shipped him. The practice referred to still continues in the East. A Hindoo disciple, 
meetmg his religious guide in the public street, prostrates himself before him, and rubs the 
dust from his feet. — Biblical Treasury, 

10. Be not afraid. To these disciples the resurrection of their Lord was no cause fot 
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not afraid : go tell my breuiren,^ that 
they go into Galilee j and there shall 
they see me. ^4 ^ fr^i / // 

11. Now when they were going, 
behold, some of the watch * came into 
the city, and showed unto the chief 
priests all the things that were done. 

12. And when they were assembled 
with the elders, and had taken coun- 
sel, they gave large money unto the 
soldiers, 



13. Saying, Say ye, His disciples 
came by night, and stole him away ' 
while we slept. 

14. And if this come to the gov- 
ernor's • ears, we will persuade * him, 1 

and secure you. -^-t--^" ///.^/t^ ^/nv ^^^^"^'X^ 

15. So they took the money, and.^^^'^ ' /J} 
did as they were taught ; and this say-**^'^ 

ing is commonly reported • among the [' 

Jews until this day. 

16. If Then the eleven disciples 



^ John 20: 17. Contp. Pk. aa: aa. Chap. a6: 33. ' Chap. 37: 65,66. * Chap. 27: z. * Acts is: so. 

* ' Chap. 9: 31. Mark i: 45. 

fear, but for rejoicing. So his final coming will be cause of terror to the unbelieving, but 
not to his own followers.— ^4^^//. My brethren. The first time that this word is 
applied to the disciples by our Lord. On the first appearance of the risen Saviour he 
gave his loved ones an assurance of the continuance ana deepening of his feelings of affec- 
tion towards them. Indeed, this expression has a peculiar it not exclusive propriety after 
the resurrection, when he became ** the first-bom from the dead.*' — Cook, Into Galilee. 
See appearance 7, 8, and 9^ in the introduction to this. lesson. 

zi. When they were going. While the women were hastening to announce the 
gospel of the resurrection to the disciples, the soldiers were going to report it to the 
Pharisees ; the one to publish it for the world's redemption, the other to conceal and coun- 
teract it. Satan was as quick to silence the gospel as the disciples to proclaim it. Some 
of the watch. The g^ard set by Pilate at the request of the chief priests, to watch the 
sepulchre, lest the disciples shoula steal his body, and say he was risen (Matt. 27 : 62-66). 

12. When they were assembled. An informal, not a formal, meeting of the San- 
hedrim. Elders. Leading people, heads of families. Gave large money. Literally, 
sufficient^ in the sense of abundant They could think now only of lying and bribery. 
Yet what a gross absurdity was involved in this falsehood ! If the guards were asleep y how 
could they know of the bodys being stolen away by the disciples ? Their very lack of fidelity, so 
confessed, would destroy their testimony.— ,^0^/. Soldiers. Who had been set to 
guard the tomb. 

13. His disciples • • • stole him . . . while we slept. A most clumsy and absurd 
fiction, equivalent to saying, " We soldiers dared to sleep when on duty, ana thus expose 
ourselves to a disgraceful death (Acts 12 : 18, 19 ; 16 : 27), and when asleep we saw men 
steal the body of Jesus, and knew them to be his disciples." This surely answers to the 
description given of the Father of lies (John 8 : 44). — Binney, 

14. Come to the governor's ears. Not merely, as our English version would indi- 
cate, " If he happens to hear about it," but, " If you are officially accused before him." — 
Abbott* We will persuade him. In plain words, "bribe him." — Cook, 

15. This saying. This report of the soldiers; not the entire account here given. 
Until this day; i.e., when the Gospel was written, possibly "xo or 40 years after the 
resurrection. It was current among the Jews in the second and third centuries, and has 
been believed in later times. — Schaff, Justin Martyr (in the second century) mentions the 
report as current among the Jews of his time, the Jews having sent ** chosen men " into all 
parts of the world to propagate it (Dial: c, Tryph, c, 108), — Ellicott, A singular and 
significant testimony to the truth of the resurrection is afforded by the change in the sab- 
bath day. It was changed, not by any express command in the New Testament, but by 
the almost universal consent of the Church, which could not endure to observe as a day of 
joy and gladness that on which Christ lay in the tomb, nor forbear to mark as a weekly 
festival that on which he arose. — Abbott, Observe, the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from the dead must be admitted as the crowning proof of his claims, and the highest 
token of the acceptance of his work in heaven. It establishes our faith (John 20 : 8), and 
gives believers a pledge of their resurrection and redemption, since he is risen for us 
(I Cor. 15 : 20-23). It shows that Christ died not as others, but for a specific purpose as 
covenanted with the Father. And at once upon the accomplishment of this great end of 
his death, he triumphantly rose again (Heb. i 13). — Jacobus, 

16. Then. This must have been at least eight days (John 20 : 26) after the resurrec- 
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^A<^i TTiU. went ^ away into Galilee, into a moun- 
-^-^'y^ y^ tain where Jesus had appointed them. 

^J'J' %i/-tr>- i^* "^"^ when they saw him, they 
^ ^ "^ worshipped him : but some doubted. 
18. And Jesus came 2md spake 



'7 



unto them, saying. All' power is 
given unto me in heaven and in 
earth. 

19. Go* ye tnerefore, and teach* 
all nattons,* baptizing them2in^"?Ae 



1 Soever. 7. * Dan. 7: 13, 14. Acts a: 36. Rom. 14: 9. Eph. x: 80-32. Phil, a: 9,10. Col. a: xo. 
* Mark x6: 15, x6. *■ Chap. 13: 5a. ' Luke 34: 47. * Rom. 6: 3. Gal. 3: vj, 

tion. Probably on the Monday af^er the passover feast had closed, nine days after the 
resurrection. — Schaff", The eleven disciples. As the apostles were now usually styled, 
that being their omcial number after the loss of Judas (Mark i6 : 14. Luke 24*: 33). — 
Binney, Into a mountain. Better, to the mountain. The words imply some more 
definite announcement than that of vers. 7 and 10, and therefore, probably, some inter- 
mediate meeting. — ElUcott, 

17. They worshipped him. Fell prostrate at his feet in reverence and awe. Some 
doubted. The apostles were all slow to believe. Never were men less credulous ; and 
the fact that they were finally obliged to yield to the many infallible proofs of the risen 
Christ is strong evidence that he did actually rise from the dead. " T^hey doubted, that we 
might never doubt." — Binney, 

18. Unto them. Unto the apostles and other disciples, and through them to the 
whole church. — We are obliged to conclude that others (than the eleven) were present. 
Whether these others were the " 50Q brethren at once " of whom St Paul speaks in i Cor. 
15 : 6, or some other disciples, does not appear. — Alford, AU power. The English 
language contains no adequate equivalent for the word rendered power. It embraces 
the ideas of both power and atUhority^ — power coupled with right. It here indi- 
cates Christ as the true Lord and King both of nature and of life, human and angelic 
For the significance of this declaration comp. Dan. 7 : 14. Observe, that the power given 
to Christ is alleged by him as a reason, not for stibduing^ but for teachings all nations. His 
power is exercised in patience, long-suffering, and love, — a power whose highest exemplifi- 
cation is the cross. — Abbott. Is given unto me. The fulness of power to govern the 
universe was imparted to Christ at his resurrection ; not as a new gift, but a confirmation 
and practical realization of the power over all things, which had been delivered unto him 
by the Father (see chap. 11 : 27), and had been received by him in his human nature at the 
time of the incarnation. It was a restoration to the glory which was his, as Son of God, 
from eternity. But the special point to which he now directs his disciples' minds is that 
they serve One who has entered into full possession of unlimited dominion. — The BibU 
Commentary, In heaven. Over all principalities and powers of the spiritual world. 
Angels were to be henceforth " ministering spirits " " to the heirs of salvation." — Cook, 
Power with God, power at the throne, power where the world and all its affairs are 
controlled. " He ever liveth to make intercession for us.'* — And in earth. Or "on the 
earth," the sphere of the Church, as a visible body, where it would have to struggle, and, 
by virtue of this charter, to prevail, until the end. — Cook, 

xg. Therefore. Because vour Lord and Master has all power to make you successfuL 
Teach all nations. " Teach" is here a different word from " teach " in ver. 20 ; Dr. Conant 
translates it. Disciple all nations, — Make disciples of all nations^ with the added explanation 
how this is to be done, viz., by baptizing and teaching. Observe that the commana to make 
disciples of all nations implies, (i) That Christianity is a universal religion, not merely one 
of the religions of the world from which, with others, we, in this later day, are to select an 
eclectic and universal religion ; (2) that it is adapted to all nations and all classes (Rom. I: 
16), a claim which history has abundantly justified, but which was urged by earl^ oppo- 
nents as a conclusive objection to it ; ^3) that not a natural development, but obedience to 
the principles inculcated by Jesus Christ, constitutes the secret of true civilization among 
all nations, and thus that Christian missions are the mother of civilization; (4) that 
from all nations the members of Christ's Church triumphant are to be gathered to God by 
obedience to this commission (Rom. 10: 11-13). — Abbott, Baptizing them. The initia- 
tory, admissory rite. No unprejudiced reader can doubt that it has reference to the out- 
ward rite of BAFTiSM, — Al/ord, In the name, into the name. Not merely by the author- 
ity, but it indicates "the end and aim of baptism." " Into the name " means that converts 
are pledged by baptism to a faith, which has for its object the Being designated by that 
name, and which brings them into union with him. — Cook, The name. Observe the 
significance of the phraseology here, in its bearing on the truth that the Father, the Son, 
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Matt. 28 : 8-20. 



name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost : A^^ *- 
20. Teaching them to oDserv^ all 
things whatsoever I have commanded 



you : and, lo, I am with you alway, 

even unto the, end* of the world. 

Amen:Hn"a:£-- 



r 



i ^s-^/A x-'l iM, / .\. ^ w r."^hfe9^ 







and the Holy Ghost constitute one only true God. The^anguage is not. In iht^ames^ plu- 
ral, but, In the name^ singular, of the Father^ and of the Son^ ana of the Holy Ghost It is not 
by acceptance of God merely, that the nations are to be made disciples (Deism is not Chris- 
tianity), but by accepting God as revealed in the Father by creation and providence, in 
the Son by his early life, sufferings, and death, and in the Holy Spirit in his constant spirit- 
ual presence in the hearts of the children of Cod. — Abbott. The union of the three names 
in one formula (as in the benediction of 2 Cor.fi3, 14) is in itself a proof at once of the 
distinctness and equality of the three Divine Persons. — Eilicott, 

ao. Teaching them. The Church is set to be a grand teaching institution. Its 
business is educational. — jfacobus. The work is but begun when we have entered the 
Church. It is to be our school for life, where we are to be taught and trained in all truth 
and practical morality. To observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you. 
Observe, (i) The theme of the Christian ministrv^ — whatsoever Christ has commanded. 
Their duty is simply to expound and apply Christ s commands. This commission is inclu- 
sive ; nothing that Christ has commanded may be omitted from the instructions of the 
Church ( Acts 20 : 27). It is exclusive : it shuts out from the pulpit ministry all purely secu- 
lar science and philosophy (x Cor. i : 17 ; 2:4. Rev. 22 : x8, 19). The power of the Church 
is the greatest when its ministry is most simply and truly scriptural. (2) The authority 
of the Christian ministry » It is based on the commands of Christ. The Church is to teach 
what he has commanded. It is, therefore, to teach with authority, as he did (Matt. 7 : 29^ 
but with his authority, not with its own ; the authority of the Scripture, not of eccle* 
siastical councils ana decrees. (3) The object of the Christian ministry. To bring men 
into subjection, not to the Church, or its ministry, but to Christ himself. The Church is to 
teach men, not merely to do Christ's commanaments, but to keep watch over them^ as a 
guard over his prisoner ; and this includes attentive study of the instructions of Christ, 
watching with prayer against temptation to insure obedience to the commands of Christ, 
and watching for the fulfilment of Christ's prophecies. Comp. Matt 25 : 13 ; 26 : 41. 
John 14: 15, 2I-2A. — Abbott* Practical teaching, including every principle of moral and 
spirituad duty, is thus inseparably connected with doctrinal teaching. — Cook, First, The 
Missionary department (ver. 18) : " Go^ make disciples of all nations '* — and baptize them. 
They should join the Church. Second, The Pastoral department (ver. 20) : " Teach them." 
Third, The Encouragements to undertake and go through with this work. These are 
two; one in the van, the other in the rear, of the commission itself. First encourage- 
ment: "All power in heaven^^ — the whole power of Heaven's love and wisdom and 
strength; "and all power in earth" — power over all persons, all passions, all principles, 
all movements, to bend them to this one high object, the evangelization of the world, — 
all this ** is given unto me," as the risen Lord of all, to be by me placed at vour command: 
"go ye therefore." But there remains a second encouragement: "And lo, I am with 
you all the days ;" not only to perpetuity, but without one day's interruption, "even to the 
end of the world." — y, F, and B, Lo, I. In the fullest sense ; not the divine presence 
as distinguished from the humanity of Christ. His humanity is likewise with us. — Alford. 
With you. Mainly by iht promise of the Father (Luke 24 : 49), which he has poured out 
• on his C\\\itc\i,^^ Alford. It was not possible for Christ to be universally present while he 
was in the body. By his death he is with us all. -^ But observe that it is both a promise 
and a warning. He is present to rebuke and chasten, as well as to guide and guard and 
inspire (Rev. 3: 19). — Abbott, Alway. All the days. It is a daily presence that is 



promised. Unto the end of the world, 
the Christian dispensation. 



See on Lesson IV. It is the end of time: of 



LIBRARY REFERENCES. 

On " the resurrection body," see Bibliotheca Sacra, May, 1845, p. 292 ; Joseph Cook's 
Monday Lectures, "Biology," p. 299; Max Miiller's little volume on Missions; Dibble's 
Thoughts on Missions ; Stevenson's Praying and IVorking; Fish's Primitive Piety Revived ; 
and many others. Sermons by Chalmers, vol. vi. ; Spurgeon, Series 8 ; Beecher, Series 3 
and 6 ; Hamilton, Wardlaw, Moody, Dwight, Griffin, &c. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE. 



I. . The resurrection. — - In Dr. Brown's work on the resurrection, there is a beautiful 
parable from Halley. The storv is of a servant, who, receiving a silver cup from his mas- 
ter, suffers it to fall into a vessel of aquafortis^ and, seeing it disappear, contends in argu- 
ment with a fellow-servant that its recovery is impossible, until the master comes on the 
scene, and infuses salt water, which precipitates the silver ifrom the solution ; and then, by 
melting and hammering the metal, he restores it to its original shape. With this incident a 
sceptic — one of whose great stumbling-blocks was the resurrection — was so struck, that 
he ultimatelv renounced his opposition to the gospel, and became a partaker of the Chris- 
tian hope of immortality. — W. F. Crafts. 

II. Preach the gospel. — The ver3r soul of our religion is missionary, progressive, 
world-embracing : it would cease to exist if it ceased to be missionary, if it disregarded the 
parting words of its Founder, " Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations," &c. The spirit of 
truth is the life-spring of all religion ; and, where it exists, it must manifest itself, it must 
plead, it must persuade, it must convince and convert. There may be times when silence is 
gold, and speech silver ; but there are times, also, when silence is death, and speech is life, 
— the very life of Pentecost. Look at the religions in which the missionary spirit has been 
at work, and compare them with those in which any attempt to convince others by argu- 
ment, to save souls, to bear witness to the truth, is treated with pity or scorn. The former 
are alive y the latter are dying or dead. — Max Miiller. 

III. Holding forth the word of life. — We remember to have read a traveller's con- 
versation with the keeper of the light-house at Calais. The watchman was boasting of the 
brilliancy of his lantern, which can be seen ten leagues at sea, when the visitor said to him, 
" What if one of the lights should chance to go out ? " — " Never, impossible 1 " he cried. 
** Sir," said he, pointing to the ocean, " yonder, where nothing can be seen, there are ships 
going by to all parts of the world. If to-night one of my burners were out, within six 
months would come a letter, saying, such a night, at such an nour, the light of Calais burned 
dim, the watchman neglected his post, and vessels were in danger. An I sir, sometimes in 
the dark nights in stormy weather I look out to sea, and I feel as if the eye of the whole 
world were looking at my light. Go out ? burn dim ? Oh, never I " Was the keeper of 
this light-house so vigilant, and shall Christians neglect their light, and suffer it to grow 
dim, — grow dim when, for need of its bright shining, some poor soul, struggling amid the 
waves of temptation, may be dashed upon the rocl^ of destruction No. " Ilold forth 
the word of life^ 

** For sadder sight the eye can know. 
Than proud bark lost, or seaman's woe,— . ^ 

/, ' y i' ^ V Th/e skipwreckiqfthe souir ^ ' , /— ^ ^ 

n^^ y;/'>/^';i >':--V//^RACTICAL.^' ' 

1. Ver. 8. Joy an(i fear are often mingled in this life. 

2. The Christian is eager to make known to others his new-found joys. 

3. Those first saw Jesus who most loved him and most zealously sought him. — Cyp* 
rian. 

4. The sabbath day changed from Saturday to Sunday, is a perpetual monument to the 
truth of the resurrection. 

5. Vers. 11-15. Scepticism is no modeirn invention. 

6. The most improbable lies against religion will be believed by those who are too 
sceptical to believe in the miracles and life of Christ. 

7. The best things and the best people are lied about 

8. We have hope in preaching and teaching, because our Master has all power. 

9. The " Narrow Church " is that which thinks chiefly of this world, and those nearest 
us. The true " Broad Church " seeks to save the whole world. 

10. Every Christian should by baptism profess his religion, 
zi. Every church should be a training-school for heaven. 
12. All churches and Christians should seek to preach the gospel to all nations, (i) 

Because it is commanded. (2) It is the nature of true religion. (3) The heathen need the 
gospel as much as we. (4) The purity of the Church depends on it. (5) Each individual 
needs the work. (6) It is a great proof of the universality, and therefore the truth, of 
Christ's religion. (7) Missionary success furnishes a strong proof of the increasing power 
of Christianity. (8) It is a great privilege. 
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Third Quarter 

From July 4, to Sept. a6. 
STUDIES IN GENESIS. 



The Book of Genesis. 



I. AUTHOR. — Moses^ bom B.C. 1571, and died in 1451, aged 120. 

II. NAME. — Genesis means the origin of things, and describes the creation, or origin; 
of the world, of man, and of things as we see them. 

III. DATE. — Probably during the forty years' wanderings in the wilderness, B.C. 
1491-1451. 

IV. TIME. — The Book of Genesis covers2, 369 years, — from the creation of Adam, 
A.M. I, to the death of Joseph, A.M. 2369, or B.C. 1635. 

V. CONSTRUCTION. — It is clear that Moses must have derived his knowledge 
of the events which he records in Genesis, either from immediate divine revelation, or 
from oral tradition, or from written documents. The nature of many of the facts related, 
and the minuteness of the narration, render it extremely improbable that immediate reve- 
lation was the source from whence they were drawn. That his knowledge should have 
been derived from oral tradition, appears morally impossible, whA we consider the great 
number of names, ages, dates, ana minute events which are recorded. The conclusion, 
then, seems fair, that he must have obtained his information from written documents coeval, 
or nearly so, with the events which they recorded, and composed by persons intimately ac- 
quainted with the subjects to which they relate. He may have collected these, with addi- 
tions, from authentic tradition or existmg monuments, under the guidance of ^e Holy 
Spirit, into a single book. Certain it is that several of the first chapters of Genesis have 
the air of being made up of selections from very ancient documents, written by different 
authors at different periods. The variety which is observable in the names ana titles of 
the Supreme Being is appealed to among the most striking proofs of this fact. This is 
obvious in the English translation, but still more so in the Hebrew original. In Gen. i to 
2 : 3, which is really one piec« of composition, as the title, ver. 4, ** These are the genera- 
tions," shows, the name of the Most High is uniformly Elohim^ God. In chap. 2 : 4 to 
chap. 3, which may be considered the second document, the title is uniformly Yehavah 
JSlohim, Lord God ; and in the third, including chap. 4, it is Yehovah^ Lord, only; while in 
chap. 5 it is Elohim^ God^ only, except in ver. 29, where a quotation is made, and Yehovah 
used. It is hardly conceivable that all this should be the result of mere accident. The 
changes of the name correspond exactly to the changes in the narratives and the titles of 
the several pieces. " Now, do all these accurate quotations," says Professor Stowe, " im- 
pair the credit of the Mosaic books, or increase it ? Is Marshall's Life of Washington 
to be regarded as unworthy of credit, because it contains copious extracts from Washing- 
ton's correspondence, and literal quotations from important public documents ? Is not its 
value greatly enhanced by this circumstance ? The objection is altogether futile. In the 
common editions of the Bible the Pentateuch occupies about one hundred and fifty pages, 
of which perhaps ten may be taken up with quotations. This surely is no very large pro- 
portion for an historical work extending through so long a period." — Bush^ Notes on Gene- 
sis, On the supposition that writing was known to Adam, Gen. 1-4, containing the first two 
of these documents, formed the Bible of Adam's descendants, or the antediluvians. ^ Gen. 
I to 1 1 : 9, being the sum of these two and the following three, constitutes the Bible of the 
descendants of Noah. The whole of Genesis may be called the Bible of the posterity of 
Jacob ; and the Five Books of the Law were the first Bible of Israel as a nation. — Canon 
Cook^s Bible Commentary, 
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Lesson I. — July 4, 1880. 

THE CREATION. — Gen. 1:1-3; 2:4-8. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The first two chapters of the Bible describe the creation; the last two, the new creation. 
It first goes from chaos to Eden, and then from the moral chaos of sin to the heavenly par- 
adise. The whole Bible describes and carries on the work from one to the other. There 
can be no more fitting beginning for the Bible than the first chapters of Genesis. And 
there is an exact ana perfect harmony between Genesis and the latest discoveries of 
science. Professor Dana says, of the first chapter of Genesis, ** Examining it as a geolo- 
gist, I find it Co be in perfect accord with known science : therefore, as a Christian, I 
assert that the Bible narrative must be inspired." 

I. The works of God must be in harmony with the word of God. The Bible is not 
intended to teach science, but if it teaches false science it cannot be true. Every heathen 
religion t^at gives an account of creation proves itself false by teaching false science. The 
Bible alone stands this test. 

II. The Bible does not and must not use scientific terms, but must use popular 
language, or to most of the ages it would seem false, while it was true. It says, *' The sun 
rises and sets ; " and so does the modem scientist himself, though it is only popularly, and 
not scientifically, true. 

III. There is absolutely no conflict between the Bible and science. The apparent con- 
flict is either between the new science and the old, which science taught the believers of the 
Bible : or between unsettled scientific theories and the Bible ; or between science and 
wrong interpretations of the Bible, but which do not belong to the Bible. Between the 
Bible, fairly and rightly interpreted, and all that is firmly settled in science, there is to-day 
absolute harmony. 

IV. There are two great harmonies included in to-day*s lesson : the first, referred to 
in chap. 1:1, — the act of creation ; the second, in chap. 2 : 4, — the order of creation. — P, 



I. In the beginning^ God created 
* the heaven and the earth. 



2. And the earth • was without form, 
and void; and darkness was upon 



1 Prov. 8 : 23. John z : x, a. Heb. x : xo. 



* Job 38: 4. P$. 33: 6. Isa. 40: 86. Jer. sx : 15. ' Job 26: 7. 
Jer. 4:93. 



EXPLANATORY. 

z. In the beginning. At the very first, when heaven and earth began their existence, 
at the commencement of all created things. Gk>d. In the original the word means " the 
Everlasting," and in the plural "the Eternal Powers;" correctly rendered "God," the 
Eternal Supreme Being.— J/»;^^^. Created. Caused to be that which did jiot beforq 
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the face of the deep. And the Spirit * 
of God moved upon the face of the 
waters. v 



3. And God said,' Let there be 
light : and there was light.* 

4. If These ar€ the generations of 



* Job a6: 13. Ps. X04: 30. * Ps. 33: 9. Matt. 8:3. * a Cor. 4: 6. Eph. 5: x^. 

jxist. — It is remarkable that this term [bArA when, as here, translated "create") is in the 
Scripture invariably applied to God, and never to any created being. — W, Fraser in 
Blending Lights, Another word ("made") is used in this chapter for the fashioning of 
created matter into new forms. 

The First Great Harmony of Genesis with science here appears. Dr. Guyot has 
called attention to the fact that the word "create" is used three times^ and only three, 
in this chapter: (i) for the origination of mattery ver. i; (3) the origination of life^ 
ver. 21 (the summary of the fifth day) ; and (3) the origination of s<mly ver. 27. Now, it is 
remarkable that these are exactly the points where Nature has said to Science, " Thus 
far, and no farther." All the powers of modem science have failed to originate matter^ 
or life^ or soul. After they have these, men can go on developing; but they cannot 
create. Here must come in a personal God, who can create. It is remarkable also, that, 
while the development theory is still unproved, the wording of this chapter will harmonize 
with this theory of second causes : ** Let the waters bring forth," ** Let the earth brine 
forth." It is not evolution instead of God, but evolution under God's control, with God 
as creator and guide of all. It is well to note that Genesis states the fact that God 
created all things : it does not state how he created them. God makes a tree as really 
when it grows in the field as if he had sent it ready-made from heaven. Let scientists 
discover how. We know, and hold to they^ir/, that God creates all. — P, The heavens. 
The skies, the heavenly bodies, — all were created by God. Our globe of 25,000 miles in 
circumference is but a speck in the universe of matter. The sun outweighs 3^5,000 earths. 
There are 25,000,000 other sun-systems in our cluster alone. The telescope has disclosed 
to us about 6)0O0 such nebulae (or clusters). What a creator is God ! — From Boardman, 
This does not fix the antiquity of the globe. No one knows what ages intervene between 
the first and second verses. 

a. The earth was without form, and void. A formless, lifeless mass. — Keil, 
Confusion and emptiness. — T, Lewis, It refers either to the time when the sun-system 
was in a gaseous state, or to a later stage, when this earth was surrounded by the steam 
and clou& in its cooling state, just before it began to be a habitable earth. In either case 
it was absolutely formless. Darkness was upon the face of the deep. The deep is the 
formless fluid, either water or gas, referred to above. On the nebular hypothesis this is the 
darkness which would necessarily be in inactive gases before motion was imparted. On 
the other, as represented by Hugh Miller's " Mosaic Vision of Creation," it would refer to 
the earth when all the light of heaven was shut out by the thick clouds of steam surround- 
ing the world. In either case science says the world would be entirely dark. — P, The 
Spirit of God. The breath of God, the divine power energizing in nature, the source of 
vegetable and animal, as well as the rational and moral lite. — Tayler Lewis, Air is the 
emblem of th€r Divine Spirit ; a substance invisible, yet diffusive, permeating, animating, 
quickening, inspiring, forceful. — Boardman, Moved upon. Hovered over, brooded 
upon. — Lange, Caused to flutter, produced vibrations, set the matter in motion. — 
Waring, The waters. The deep. It means fluids, liquid or gaseous. All power and 
life come from the Spirit of God. This is a picture, too, of the spiritual creation of each 
soul. The first movements toward a new and true life in the chaos and darkness of sin ' 
are from the Spirit of God. — P. 

3. And Qo4 said. Have we any thing here of the Trinity ? " In the beginning was 
the Word (John i : i ). " And God said^ Let there be light." And we can see for ourselves * 
" the Spirit of God moving," &c. We have, then, God (the Creator), the Word, and the 
Spirit, all brought before us in the work of creation. — Gibson^ Ages before Moses, Let 
there be light. The Hebrew word for light is wide enough to cover heat and electricity^ 
the primal forces of the universe. — Gibson, Science teaches that light is produced by a 
disturbed action or combination of molecules. Matter in an inactive state, without force, 
would be dark* cold, and dead. The first effect of the mutual action of its molecules 
would be the production of light. Here Genesis is in exact accordance with the teachings 
of science. Mere human invention would have placed the sun first in order as the source 
of light. The idea of the appearance of light on the first day, independently of the shin- 
ing of the sun, is a result of modern scientific research, and so foreign to the natural 
ponceptions of the human mind in the early period of its history, that we must ascribe 
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the heavens and of the earth when 
they were created, in the day that the 
Lord God made the earth and the 
heavens, 

5 . And every plant of the field be- 
fore it was in the earth, and every 



the Lord God had not caused it to 
rain upon the earth, and there was 
not a man to till the ground. 

6. But there went up a mist from 
the earth, and watered the whole face 
of the ground. 



herb of the field before it grew : for I 7. And the Lord God formed man 

this marvellously exact statement in the first of Genesis to some higher origin. — y. P, 
Thompson ^ in Man in Genesis and Geology, The abandonment of the Mosaic account of 
creation would necessitate the abandonment of science itself. — IVaring, 

2 : 4. These. The account just given in the verses omitted, but which should be care- 
fully read in the Scriptures. Here begins the second account of creation, the one in its 
relation to man. Are the generations. The acts of forming or generating, the births. 
Lord God. Jehovah God, so used throughout this second account. Jehovah is the 
covenant God, the Saviour ; and here it is shown that Jehovah is the creator God. The 
account .of the six days' creation is 

The Second Great Harmony; the order of creation^ the six days, — This harmony 
will best be seen by the accompanying chart. That the days are not davs of 24 hours, 
is clearly seen by the use of the word in these chapters, (i) It is usea of three days 
before there could have been any such days, as the sun did not appear till the fourth day. 
(2) In the fourth verse the word " day " is used to cover all the six days of creation, and 
is therefore a period, not a day of 24 hours. (3) We continually use the word in this 
way : as, " He was a useful man in his day,^"* (4) That this definition is not gotten up 
merely to meet the geologists, is shown from the fact that the early fathers, Irenaeus, 
Origen, Augustine, and others, gave it this meaning before geology was dreamed of. 
Each day began with the evening, and ended with the morning ; began in darkness, 
ended in light ; began small and dim and feeble, and ended in its fulness and completion. 
It is probable that this whole wonderful revelation of the past was made known to Moses, 
as the future was made known to the prophets, by a series of visions, each day beginning 
feebly, and increasing to its fulness ; and so each period appeared as a day to Moses. See 
Hugh Miller's "Mosaic Vision of Creation." — P, 

Of the Seventh Day. — There is no mention of evening and morning. It is still the 
seventh day, and God is using that seventh day as he would have us use it, in the moral 
training and redemption of man. " The Fourth Commandment, as explained by Moses, 
requires the supposition of long creative days. It cannot be meant that God works six 
natural days, and rests on the seventh, as we do." — Dawson^ See Tayler Lewis, "Intro- 
duction to Lange on Genesis," p. 131. 

5. And every plant of the neld before it was in the earth. That is, these are 
the generations, or this is the history, of the production of the plants and herbs, prior to 
the ordinary mode of propagation from the seed. — Bush, Plant of the field. The 
higher orders. Had not caused it to rain. The absence of rain was somewhere in this 
summed-up day of creation ; its place, however, is not fixed in the series, and it is alluded 
to not for its own sake, but in connection with the plants, as originating from a higher 
causality. — Ta^r Lewis, Paraphrase of vers. 4-0. — These statements in the first chap^ 
ter are the generations of the heavens and the earth, setting forth the order IN which (when) 
they were created, in the day (time unlimited) Xh^ Lord God made all things^ even the earth 
anci" the heavens, the extremes of greatness^ down to the leasts even every plant of the field ; 
going back into eternity before it (the plant) was in the earth, and every nerbfof the field be- 
fore it grew, even to that remote period when the Lord God had not caused it to rain upon 
the earthy and there was not a man to till the ground, but a mist went up to water the whole 
face of the ground. 

6. But there went up. There came a time when rain be^an to fall, and the present 
condition of the atmosphere came into existence. No wonder that this is referred to. 
Ponder what a stupendous thing evaporation means. The average quantity of water held 
in the air is 54,460,000,000,000 tons. The annual rainfall is estimated at 186,240 cubic 
miles. Reflect, now, that water in its natural state is 773 times heavier than air. And now 
suppose that you had never heard of the principle of evaporation, and that you were 
required to lift up this vast mass of water, one, two, miles into the air and keep it there! 
— Boardman, 

7. Formed man of the dust. This part of the verse gives the account of the forma- 
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of the dust^ of the ground, and 
breathed ^ into his nostrils ® the breath 
of life; and man* became a living 
soul. 



8. f And the Lord God planted * 
a garden eastward in Eden; and 
there he put the man whom he had 
formed. 



1 Chap. 3: 19. Ps. 103: 14. Isa. 64: 8. x Cor. 15: 47. ' Job 33: 4. • Isa. 2: 2a. * 1 Cor. 15: 45. " Ezek. 

31:8,9. 

tion of man's body. It does not say how the body was formed of the dust ; it simply states 
the fact. Our bodies to-day are formed of the dust, as really as was Adam's : the ele- 
ments of our bodies are the elements of the dust ; we eat that which grows out of the 
dust. If the development theory, as to our bodies, should prove true, it would not affect 
the statement of fact in Genesis, as to our bodies being formed of dust ; and it makes no 
difference to us whether our b6dies were derived from lower animals, or whether we eat 
them, and so form our bodies from them, in either case from the dust. Let scientific men 
search this question out : we simply adhere to the fact This verse is a mode of showing 
that there is a divine life beyond the earthly life. — P, Breathed the breath of life. 
The Hebrew is /w«, including the animal and spiritual life. God's Spirit is first imaged 
under the symbol of breath, and the same is imparted to man. This^ and not the forming 
of the body, is the real creation of man, Man became a living soul. This is the im- 
parting the divine life to man. God made man in his own image. Not the body, but the 
-spirit His soul is of a nature like God's, — spiritual, reasoning, thinking, loving, religious, 
immortal. — P, Man was like God in nature^ being spiritual, free, and a moral agent ; in 
moral qualities, righteous and holy ; and in relative position to the lower creatures. — Dr. 
John Hall^ in Questions 0/ the Day. The Creation of Woman. — Afterwards God cre- 
ated woman from man, vers. 21, 22, by taking a rib (not merely the bone, but a piece of the 
side), and forming it into woman. — It is strictly in accordance with the processes of life as 
revealed by modem scientific research. Only two modes of propagating are known, — by 
.sexes, and by fission (i.e., cuttings, or budding). Generation by fission is now constantly 
.going on in many of the lower animals, as well as in plaints. Adam was the only one of 
the race. God chose the only method in existence among his creatures which the nature 
of the case rendered possible. So from a portion of Adam made he a woman. A mira- 
cle, indeed (as all creations are miracles), but a miracle conforming, as far as the condi- 
tions permitted, to methods already in use. — Waring, Woman was taken out of man, 
not out of his head to top him, nor out of his feet to be trampled under foot, but out of 
his side to be equal to him, under his arm to be protected, and near his heart to be 
beloved. — Matthew Henry, 

8. Planted a garden (an enclosed or separated place, specially beautified and cul- 
tured) eastward. Either in the eastern part of Eden, or eastward ot the place where this 
account was written. — Lange, The garden was but a small portion of Eden. Eden. 
A large region in the East, somewhere on the Euphrates and Tigris, but exactly where, is a 
matter of dispute. Probably it includes the vast region from the Caspian and Black Seas, 
to the Persian Gulf, watered by the four rivers named below, which all rise in the hill 
region of Armenia. Two of the four rivers of Eden, all agree, rise here, — the Eu- 
phrates, 1,500 miles long, and the Tigris (Hiddekel), 1,136 miles long. They rise not more 
than four or five miles apart. Between the two main sources of the Euphrates, and about 
ten miles from each, rises the Araxes (probably the Gihon)^ and flows 1,000 miles to the 
Caspian Sea, encompassing the Asiatic Cush ; while at no ^reat distance from the Eu- 
phrates is the origin of the Halys (Pison), which runs a windm^ course 700 miles to the 
JBlack Sea. That the Halys is the Pison, is favored by the strikmgftBimilarity of the origi- 
nal names of Havilah and Colchis, the region of the golden fleece, which was situated on 
the shores of the Black Sea. — Professor S, C, Bartlett^ in Smithes Bible Dictionary, Le- 
normant thinks that the Gihon is the Oxus, still called Ojihoun by the people on its 
banks ; and the Pison is the upper Indus ; and these, with the Euphrates, would decide 
the location of Eden. — P, And there he put the man. All the science of ethnology, 
and of languages, points to this region as the origin of man. 

LIBRARY REFERENCES. 

Perhaps the two most helpful books on the agreement of science with the Bible are 
Charles B. Waring's Miracle of To-day, and "The Two Records," and "The Mosaic 
Vision of Creation," in Hugh Miller's Testimony of the Rocks, Then follow Dr. J. P. 
Thompson's Man in Genesis an4 Geology ; Dawson's Nature and the Bible ; Tayler 
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Lewis's Six Days of Creation, Boardman's Creative Week is especially good for its prac- 
tical applications. Gibson's A^es be/ore Moses is excellent, P. W. Grant's Bible Record 
of Creation True for every Age, 

ILLUSTRATIVE. 

I. Coleridge states that in the Zendavesta, the sacred book of the Persians, the 
description of the origin of the world is almost literally taken frotn the first chapter of Gen- 
esis ; but they have made two alterations, — (i) that the sun was created before light ; and, 
(2) herbs ana plants were created after the sun. Both natural alterations ; and it shows the 
inspiration of Genesis, that it makes no such mistakes, but agrees exactly with the latest 
science. 

II. There is a very interesting confirmation of these chapters of Genesis given in 
George Smith's " Chaldean Account of Genesis." A very closely agreeing account of crea- 
tion has been lately discovered written on the tablets which composed the royal library of 
the Assyrian kin^s, at Nineveh, "and show that from B. C. 2000 to 1500 the Babylonians 
believea in a similar story to that in Genesis." — George Smith* 

PRACTICAL. 

X. The creation is a revelation of God, — of the Three in One. 
a. God's works and God's word always agree. 

3. We understand Grod's works by his word, and his word by his works. 

4. God uses even unbelievers to search his Works, and add new proofs to the inspira- 
tion of his word. 

5. The more closely and exactly we keep to the Bible, the more exactly we arrive at the 
truth: many of the objections come from putting on the Word what God did not put 
there. 

6. God's Spirit is the source of all light and life. 

7. God has been long preparing the world for man, and has treasures which unfold as 
man is able to receive and use them. 

8. God's rest and sabbath is a type of ours, — rest from the world for moral and spirit- 
ual growth. ' 

9. Man was made in the image of God. 

zo. God made a paradise for the man he created, and has prepared a better paradise 
for all who are new-created by him. 



Lesson II. — July ii, 1880. 
THE FALL AND THE PROMISE. — Gen. 3:1-15. 

TIME. — B.C. 4004, soon after the creation of Adam. 

PLACE. — The Garden of Eden — somewhere in the large district of Eden, lying be- 
tween the Persian Gulf and the Caspian and Black Seas. 

THE NARRATIVE. — This is an historical account of the first human sin. — Cortvles, 
Let us recall to mind what a large part of this story must be true, even if it made no 
pretence to be an inspirad narrative. It is not certainly a myth that there is a human race, 
and there must have been a first pair, and this pair must have had a home and a creator at 
hand ; and must have made their first move in virtue or sin ; and from what sin we now 
see in the world, that they early left the paradise of virtue, is the verdict of history. — 
Professor Swing. No account can be imagined so beautiful, so natural, so honorable to 
man and God, as the simple, straightforward, literal story as given in the Bible. — F, 

MAN IN EDEN. — He was innocent, perfect, but not cultured or with outward 
appliances of civilization. The skins for clothing and stone implements do not prove that 
the first man was a savage at heart. Plato or Socrates are as great in humblest hut as if 
living like Solomon in all his glory. 

THE TREE OF LIFE. — Probably a tree which by divine endowment with 
medicinal equalities would keep their bodies from decaying with age, and would heal any 
accidental mjuries. So Whately; who assumes that our first parents were in the habit of 
using it, but, ceasing to do so, would die at last, though their constitution had been so 
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far fortified as to insure for them and their immediate descendants a life much longer 
than our natural term. — It thus becomes a symbol of the tree of immortal life, in Revela- 
tion. 

THE TREE OF KNOWLEDGE OF GOOD AND EVIL.— T^iw is not 
" the tree of knowledge ^^"^ as some represent, but only of the knowledge of good and eviU 
by its being a test of character and action. It was a marked tree, placed in the midst of 
the garden as a necessary moral test. What was God^s purpose in this prohibition? The 
answer is at hand : To give the first human pair a test of obedience which should be 
naturally a means of moral culture and of growtli in holiness. — Cowles, It was not to 
make them fall. It was not because only by falling into sin could they know evil, and 
good by evil. But it was a test by which they should know either gooa if they obeyed, 
or evil if they disobeyed. Had they obeyea, they would have known good infinitely 
more than they did by falling into sin, and Know evil by contrast and not oy experience. 
It is a slander on God and goodness to speak as if men could not know good by the 
choice of the good, instead of by the experience of evil through the choice of evil. A 
writer on art says that the common interpretation that an artist can paint only what he 
has experiencea in full, is blasphemy, as if no man could know evil which he has not 
done. ** He need not have been a murderer of innumerable children in order to represent 
the Massacre of the Innocents, if only he has and loves one living child, and thinks — it 
may die. He need not have drained the cup of vice to the dregs, that he may paint 
Lucretia^ if he only has a wife whom he loves, and thinks — the king's son may appear 
before her with the poniard or dishonor. Thus the artist hits every thing if he nas been 
a genuine man." {Independent.) Thus it was meant that Adam should know evil only by 
experiencing the good, and not byjthe path he chose of knowing good only by the contrast 
with the evil he experienced. The (question was, how to develop conscience in man. There 
must be some test of good and evil, for him to choose. It would be very difficult for 
him except by some outward prohibition. He could not even know^v^^, or what it meant, 
till he chose it when tempted to do evil. By that choice he would know good and evil, in 
the heavenly way by choosing good, in the hellish way by choosing evil. — P, 



I . Now the serpent ^ was more sub- 
tile ^ than any beast of the field which 
the Lord God had made. And he 



said unto the woman, Yea, hath God 
said,' Ye shall not eat of every tree 
of the garden? 



* Rev. 12:9. * 3 Cor. 11:3. • Chap, a: 17. 



EXPLANATORY. 

X. The serpent. The fall of man was effected by the seductions of a serpent. That 
it was a real serpent, is evident from the plain and artless style of the history, and from 
the many allusions made to it in the New Testament But the material serpent was the 
instrument, or tool, of a higher agent, Satan, or the Devil, to whom the sacred writers apply 
from this incident the reproachful name of "the Serpent," **the old Dragon." — J. F. and 
B. No mere animal could have taken the part this serpent did. But it may be doubted 
whether Eve knew this. It may have been a very fine serpent, — a very plausible serpent, 
— but still a serpent, we conceive, it must have oeen. — Kitto, It is remarkable that the 
Samaritan Pentateuch has here ** liar " instead of " serpent," the two words differing in 
Hebrew only by one letter. — Alford. Was more subtile than any beast o£ the field. 
That is, more cunning, wily, insidious. — Bush, For this reason the serp>ent was chosen as 
Satan's instrument. And he said. Really, Satan, through, or apparently through, the 
serpent Even ventriloquists can do as mucti now, and it is not strange that Satan could 
then. Yea, hath Qod said. He ventures upon a half-questioning, half-insinuating, 
remark, — " It is so, then, that God hath said. Ye shall not eat of every tree of the 
garden.'* This seems to be a feeler for some weak point, where the fidelity of the woman 
to her Maker might be shaken. It hints at something strange, if not unjust or unkind, on 
the part of God. No startling proposal of disobedience is made, no advice, no persuasion 
to partake of the fruit, is employed. — Murphy, 

2. We may eat of the fruit of the trees. God save man a wide range : every 
kind of pleasure and delight, every form of beauty, every tnin^ pleasant to the taste, was 
given him, so that there was no need to eat the forbidden fruit This life is not narrow, 
but very broad : its range is very large. It is not a prison from which to escape, but a 
universe to enjoy. 
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2. And the woman said unto the 
serpent, We may eat of the fruit of 
the trees of the garden : 

3. But of the fruit of the tree which 
is in the midst of the garden, God 
hath said, Ye shall not eat of it, 
neither shall ye touch it, lest ye die. 

4. And the serpent ^ said unto the 
woman,* Ye shall not surely die ; 



5. For God doth know that in the 
day ye eat thereof, then your eyes 
shall be opened, and ye shall be as 
gods, knowing good and evil. 

6. And when the woman saw that 
the tree was good for food, and that it 
was pleasant to the eyes, and a tree 
to be desired to make on^ wise, she 
took of the fruit thereof, and did eat, 



^ John 8: 44. * z Tim. a: 14. 



3. But of the fruit of the tree, . . . Ye shall not eat of it (see Introduction). 
Here is the announcement of a great principle, that human life is a restricted life, a life 
subjected to law ; and he who coiSfesses this subjection remains in Eden, and he who denies 
it is banished. As God made the ocean to roll between shores, and said to it, "Thus far 
and no farther,*' so he placed the created soul between banks, and said, " Here only may 
thy bright waters flow." The banks are not narrow. Human life need not be called a 
river, for it is vast as the ocean, deep and strong and sublime ; but it has a shore all around, 
and along that shore the cherubim stand, and flaming swords gleam, to banish those who 
cross the boundary marked all around by the finger of the Almighty. — Profcswr Swing, 
The forbidden tree stands in every paraaise of virtue and enjoyment. God has made a 
boundless provision for natural appetites, but there is always a limit, in going beyond which 
paradise is lost The desire of progress, of acquiring property, of enjoying earth*s blessings, 
is right ; but the forbidden tree of gaining them by injunng others, by falsehood or fraud or 
selfishness, stands near. God wants us to enjoy, but in the heavenly way ; and to gain any 
enjoyment by any kind of wrong, is to eat the forbidden tree, and lose paradise. — P, 
Neither shall ye touch it ; i.e., keep away from the temptatiorw He that touches the for- 
bidden tree is already half-fallen. Lest ye die. It was spiritual death, the death of sin, 
and natural death, the death of the body. It would begin the very day they should eat of that 
tree (2 : 17). Neither kind of death was completed on that day, but in both body and soul 
the process was begun : they passed over the boundary-line that separated life from death. 
All diseases, and pains, and ruin of body come from sin. " It is not sufficiently borne in 
mind, that man's exclusion from the tree of life, which could have conferred immortality, 
was the carrying-out of this sentence." — Alfctrd, "This answer shows that the first of 
our race sinned against a clear, known command " (Rom. 5 : 13). — Gerlach. 

4. Ye shall not surely die. Satan here gives the direct lie to what God had said. 
Probably Eve had little knowledge of what death meant. And Satan told an apparent 
truth, for at first they would not appear to die. But a lie mingled with a half-truth, or in 
the form of a truth, is the most dangerous of all lies. — P, 

5. Your eyes shall be opened. His language is so constructed that while he meant 
one thing, she would naturally understand another. By " opening the eyes," she under- 
stood a further and higher degree of wisdom, as the phrase imports (Acts 26 : iS. Eph. 
1 : 18). But he meant it of their perceiving their own misery, and feeling remorse of con- 
science. By "being as gods" (Elohim), she probably understood the being elevated 
almost to an equality with the Deity himself in point of knowledge and dignity ; but he 
probably meant it of their being brought to the condition of the angels that fell, as angels 
are sometimes styled Elohim (Ps. 8 : 6). By ** knowing good and evil *' she doubtless 
understood a kind of divine omniscience ; whereas his meaning was that they should have a 
ivceful experience of the difference between good and evil, or between happiness and misery, 
such as he himself had. — Bush, 

6. Saw that the tree was good, &c He addressed the temptation first to the 
woman, who fell into the threefold sin of sensuality, pleasure, and ambition, *' the lust of 
the flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life." She " saw that the tree was good for 
/oodt and that it ytzs pleasant to the eyesy and a tree to be desired to make one wise; " and she 
ate the fruit, and gave it to her husband. The threefold appeal of the Tempter to the in- 
firmities of our nature may be traced also in the temptation of Christ, the second Adam, 
who '* was in all points likewise tempted, but without sin." — William Smith, 

7. Their eyes were opened. As Satan promised ; but alas ! what did they see ? not 
heaven and wisdom and glory, as they expected, but their own guilt and shame and folly. 
They took Satan's road to heaven, and it led to hell. A similar effect always follows the 
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and gave alsb unto her husband with 
her ; and he did eat. 

7. And the eyes of them both were 
opened, and they knew ^ that they were 
naked ; and they sewed fig leaves to- 
gether, and made themselves aprons. 

8. And they heard the voice of the 
Lord God walking in the garden in the 
cool of the day : and Adam ^ and his 
wife hid themselves from the presence 
of the Lord God amongst the trees of. 
the garden. 

q. And the Lord God called unto 
Adam, and said unto him, Where art 
thou? 



10. And he said, I heard thy voice 
in the garden, and I was afraid,* be- 
cause I was naked ; and I hid myself. 

11. And he said. Who told thee that 
thou wast naked? Hast thou eaten 
of the tree, whereof I commanded 
thee that thou shouldest not eat ? 

12. And the man said,* The woman 
whom thou gavest to be with me, she 
gave me of the tree, and I did eat. 

13. And the Lord God said unto 
the woman, What is this that thou hast 
done ? And the woman said. The ser- 
pent beguiled me, and I did eat. 

14. And the Lord God said unto 



* Chap. 2: 25. * Jer. 23: 24. Amos 9: 2, 3. ■ i John 3: 20. * Job 31 : 33. Prov. 28: 13. 

commission of known sin. — P, Knew that they were naked. They stood ashamed in 
each other's presence, and endeavored to hide the disgrace of their spiritual nakedness by 
covering the body. The natural feeling of shame had its origin, not in sensuality, or any 
physical corruption, but in the consciousness of guilt before God. — Keil. Sewed fig 
lekves. Twisted, platted, or fastened together, leaves of the common fig-tree. 

8. The voice of the Lord God walking. It is not said that God appeared in any 
form, though the Christian fathers supposed that every such appearance of God was that of 
his eternal Son. — From Lange, It is not improbable that now for the first time a fearful 
tempest attended with loud peals of thunder was the occasion of their terror. The epithet 
"walking" is to be joined, not with "Lord," but with "voice." — Bush. In the cool of the 
day. In the breeze of the day, toward evening, when the cool breezes blow, the time of 
meditation. Hid themselves amongst the trees. In the thick shades. — Conscience 
drove Adam behind the trees. The consciousness of what he was terrified him. — C.H.M. 
Sinners ever try to hide themselves from God, and in vain. So Jonah ran away from God, 
but not to escape. 

g. God called. God will seek after man to call him back. — Jacobus, Where art 
thou? This question proved two things: (i) that man was lost; and (2) that God had 
come to seek : man's sin, and God's amazing grace. — C. H, M. It is the question God 
asks us all, — and that we ought ever to answer, — exactly where in God's work, in spir- 
itual life, in the kingdom of Christ, we are. 

xo. I was afraid. Sin makes cowards of us all. Because I was naked. Adam's 
reply is full of evasion. He confesses not his sin, but only his fear and shame at his bod- 
ily nakedness. The question just asked had given him opportunity to own his sin and 
misery. His sense of bodily nakedness is indeed the sad proof of his nakedness of soul, 
that could not any longer bear the sight of God. And now fear has taken possession of 
his soul, where all was peace before. — Jacobus.' 

11. Who told thee that thou wast naked ? That is, whence didst thou acquire 
the consciousness of thy nakedness ? He would extort the confession from his own lips. 
— Bush. 

12. The woman whom thou gavest me. Here we find him actually la)nng the 
blame of his shameful fall on the circumstances in which God had placed him, and thus, 
indirectly, on God himself. This is ever, the way with fallen man : every one and every 
thing is blamed but self, — C. H. M. The loss of love that comes out in this interposing 
of his wife is particularly denoted in this, that he grudges to call her " Eve," or " my wife." 

13. The serpent beguiled me. Lid me astray; deceived me by flattering lies. But 
who compelled Eve to listen to his seductions, ana to confide in them more than in the 
word of God ? — Calvin, She, too, lays the blame on others. 

14. Cursed above all cattle. The Judge pronounces a doom, first, on the material 
serpent, which is cursed above all creatures : from being a model of grace and elegance in 
form, it has become the type of all that is odious, disgusting, and low {Leclerc^ Rosenmul- 
ler) ; or the curse has converted its natural condition into a punishment.: it is now branded 
with infamy, and avoided with horror. Next, on the spiritual Serpent, — the seducer : al- 
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the serpent. Because thou hast done 
this, thou art cursed above all cattle, 
and above every beast of the field; 
upon thy belly shalt thou go, and dust* 
shalt thou eat all the days of thy life : 



15. And I will put enmity between 
thee and the woman, and between* 
thy seed and her seed ; • it shall bruise* 
thy head, and thou shalt bruise his 
heel. 



^Isa. 65:35. Micj:!/. * Matt. 13:38. John 8:44. z John 3: 8. * Isa. 7:14. Matt. 1:33. Luke 1:35. 

* Rom. z6: ao. Eph. 4: 8. Rer. 19 : 7, 8. 

ready fallen, he was to be still more degraded. — JC F, and B. No injury was really done 
to the serpent, for being the unconscious instrument of Satan ; but he remains a type and 
illustration to man, of his great enetny, — degrading, crawling, deceitful, mean. Nothing is 
so mean and so degrading as sin. — P, The judgment passed upon the serpent is sym- 
bolical of the condemnation of the Devil. The creature, as Satan's instrument and type, is 
doomed to an accursed and degraded life ; and the enmity that has ever since existed be- 
tween him and man is the symbol of the conflict between the powers of hell and all that is 
pood in the human race. — William Smith, Dust shalt thou eat. Not as its only food, 
but that while crawling in the dust it would also swallow dust. — Keil. 

15. Enmity between thy seed and her seed. A fact as to serpents and the hu- 
man race. But there is an unmistakable allusion to the hostile being behind the serpent 
Bruise thy head • . . his heel. The serpent can only seize the heel of the man who 
walks upright ; whereas the man can crush the head of the ser])ent who crawls in the dust. 
The bite in the heel, however pernicious, is not immediately fatal, and utterly incurable, 
like the crushing of the serpent's head. — KHL " Her seed," and " his," give the appear- 
ance of a personal conflict and victory. This inference is strengthened by the promise 
being given to the seed of the woman. There has been but one descendant of Eve who 
had no earthly father, and he "came to destroy the works of the Devil." — Cook, This verse 
has been called *'the first gospel." The gospel, to be a genuine gospel, must come in the 
form of a curse upon sin. Love is the fulfilling of the law ; but hatred of sin is the only 
portal to true and pure and holy love. Thy seed and her seed are also the children 
of Satan, and the children of God. — Gibson, Satan can injure men ; he can arouse per- 
secution ; he can bring calamity, as to Job ; he can bruise the heel of Christians, — their 
lower and human nature ; but they can wholly conquer him, by the victory which Jesus 
Christ gives them. Satan bruised Christ's heel, in Gethsemane, and on the cross ; but 
Jesus Christ gained the victory over Satan, and will utterly defeat him. — P, The promise 
implies (i) that God would deliver Eve from evil, and tne power of the tempter, and so 
introduce the work of redemption; and (2) that she herself should be saved. — P, W, 
Grant* 

LIBRARY REFERENCES. 

See especially for its setting of the truth, and some excellent illustrations. Professor 
Swing's Truths for To-Day^ the sermon on ** The Lost Paradise." On all, but especially 
ver. 15, Gibson's Ages before Moses, Lectures IV. and V. An illustration of forbidden fruit, 
in Essays of Elia, "The Last Peach;'* and also Charles Lamb's adaptation of one of 
Crabbe's tales, concerning Haroun Al-Raschid ; both found also, in Side-lights on Scripture 
Texts, by Jacox. Kitto's Daily Bible Illustrations ; Professor Phelps's Studies in the Old 
Testament, " The Twin Serpents; " P. W. Grant's The Bible Record of Creation True for 
Every Age, p. 335. 

ILLUSTRATIVE. 

I. We have read of a singular tree which bears the appropriate name of the Judas- 
tree, The blossoms appear before the leaves, and they are of brilliant crimson. The 
flaming beauty of the flowers attracts innumerable insects, and the wandering bee is drawn 
to it to gather honey. But every bee that alights upon the blossoms imbibes a fatal 
opiate, and drops dead from among the crimson flowers to the earth. Beneath this enti- 
cing tree the ground is strewed with the victims of its fatal fascinations. That alluring tree, 
which decoys only to destroy, is a vivid emblem of the deceitfulness of sin. There is only 
one remedy for the poison of sin's sorcery, and that is the leaves of the " tree of life, ' 
which grows on Calvary. — Theodore Cuyler, 

II. When a bishop of Paris, in 1871, was brought before Raoul Rigault, one of the 
boldest of the communists, the venerable ecclesiastic, addressing his accusers, ^aid, " Chil- 
dren, what do you wish to do with me ? " — " We are your betters," said Rigault, who was 
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hardly thirty ^ears of age. ** Speak as if to your superiors. Who are you ? " The bishop, 
whose chanties had been known in Paris £or a generation, replied, **I am the servant of 
jod." — " "Where does he live ? " asked Rigault " Everywhere," was the answer. ** Very 
well," said the communist : ** send this bishop to prison, and issue an order for the arrest 
of one God, who lives everywhere." That order was never executed ; but, until Qod can 
be arrested, communism [or any sin] cannot succeed. — Joseph Cook, 

III. A burglar, not long ago, rifled an unoccupied dwelling by the seaside. He ran- 
sacked the rooms, and heaped his plunder in the parlor. There were evidences that here 
he sat down to rest On a bracket in the comer stood a marble bust of Guido's " Ecce 
Homo," — Christ crowned with thorns. The guiltv man had taken it in his hands, and ex- 
amined it. It bore the marks of his finders ; but ne replaced it with its face turned to the 
vtall^ as if he would not have even the sightless eyes of the marble Saviour look upon his 
deed of infamy. So the first act of the first sinner was to hide himself at the sound of 
God's voice. — Professor Phelps, 

PRACTICAL. 

z. God has placed us in a world full of blessings and enjo3mients. 

a. But yet life is restricted and limited ; near each enjoyment s the forbidden tree. 

3. Thus life becomes a probation and a test ; not to make us fall, but to make us 
stronger and better. 

4. To eat of the forbidden tree is death to body and soul. 

5. The root of sin is unbelief ; therefore the root of salvation is faith in God. 

6. The sinner is afraid of God, and would hide from him. 

7. God^ seeks after man that is lost. 

8. Sin is degrading, base, sensual. 

g. Good and evil are in perpetual enmity ; evil may injure good, but good will at last 
destroy eviL 



Lesson III. — July 18, 1880. 

CAIN AND ABEL. — Gen. 4:3-15. 

TIME.— About B.C. 3875, 125 or 130 years after our last lesson. 

PLACE. — Somewhere in Eden, outside of the garden. 

CAIN AND ABEL. — Probably the first two children of Adam and Eve. Cain 
means possession^; and Eve seems to have believed this was the promised " seed," the 
deliverer. Abel means breathy transitoriness^ a name expressive of ner disappointment of 
her maternal hopes, or of her sense of her fallen condition. — Perhaps it was prophetic 
of the shortness of his life. Here also began Division of Labor ; Abel being a shepherd, 
and Cain a farmer, the beginnings of the pastoral and the agricultural modes of life. 

EARLY POPULATION. — There are two prevalent notions connected with the 
era of the death of Abel, both of which are doubtless wrong. One is, that Cain and 
Abel were both young men, some 20 or 30 years of age. But they were not less than 125 
years of age when that dreadful event took place ; but it is yet true that they were young. 
When the life of man reached to nearly 1,000 years, an age like this was youthfuk 
The other is, that, besides their parents, Cain and Abel were the only persons in the 
world, or, at most, that there were besides merely their wives, and perhaps a few young 
children of theirs. But the fact that so many vears had passed would alone render im- 
probable what might have seemed likely under tne notion that but a few years had elapsed. 
We have seen a calculation in Saurin's Dissertations, which makes it out that at the time 
of the death of Abel (A.M. 128), there might have been 32,768 persons descended fi'om 
eight children of Cain and Abel, bom before A.M. 25, — or over 400,000 men (not count- 
ing women) in all. There is an old tradition, that Cain and Abel had respectively twin 
sisters, and that the twin of Cain became the bride of Abel, and the twin of Abel the 
bride of Cain. She who was born with Cain is, in Arabian tradition, called Achima, and 
she bom with Abel, Lebuda ; but the Oriental Christians know them as Azrun and Ovain. 
— JCitto. Kitto discredits Saurin's calculations. But he only shows not what actually was, 
but what was possible. And a very simple calculation will show that from Adam and Eve 
there might have descended a large population in 130 years. 
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3. And in process of time it came 
to pass, that Cain brought* of the 
fruit of the ground an o^ering unto 
the Lord. 

4. And Abel, he also brought* of 



the firstlings of his flock, and of the 
fat' thereof. And the Lord had 
respect* unto Abel, and to his offer- 
ing: 

5. But unto Cain, and to his offer- 



^ Num. z8: 12. * Lev. 3: x6, 17. * Heb. 11:4. 



INTRODUCTION. 

We now come to some of the consequences of Adam's sin, a development of the 
gr^t world-long conflict between the good and eviL Sin was bringing forth its evil fruit, 
and faith in God was also being strengthened by the conflict 

EXPLANATORY. 

3. In process of time. Literally, at the end of the davs. It is doubted whether this 
refers to the end of the week or of the year, — to the labbatky or to the time of ingathering. 
More likely this phrase denotes the sabbath, the end of the week-days. And, since its formal 
institution by God in Paradise, it was doubtless kept holy by such appointments of worship 
as would distinguish the day. — Jacobus, Probably, at the end of the year y the time at which 
the feast of the ingathering was afterwards kept (Exod. 23: 16). — Bush, Keil makes it 
simply ^ After a considerable lapse of time," and Lange includes both. Cain. See Intro- 

^ duction. Fruit of the ground, an offering. Fruits, grain ; the word *' offering " here is 
' often translated "meat-offering** (Lev. 11 : i) or '* thank-offering.** expressing gratitude, but 
- not any sense of sin, and the need of forgiveness. The worse men are, except in some 

special trouble, the less do they feel a sense of sinfulness, and need of forgiveness. It is 

also not said that he offers the best^ as did Abel. 

4. Abel. See Introduction. Firstlings of his flock, and of the fat thereof. That 
is, the choicest [and fattest] of the flrst-bom Iambs or kids. — William Smith, What 
strikes us first is the remarkable fact of the existence of sacrifice at this early period, so 
soon after the fall. This implies further communications of God*s will to man than we 
have as yet been distinctly acquainted with. The usage of sacrifice^ the idea that the 
life-blood of an animal could be an acceptable offering to God — could hardly have arisen 
in this early and unbloody age without a special intimation of some kind from heaven. 
Some idea of its meaning must have been afforded, that it might seem reasonable and 
{)roper; and that explahation could have been only one, — that man was a sinner; that 
without shedding of blood there was no remission ot sin ; that although, indeed, the blood 
of animals could not take away sin, yet that thereby they could declare their guiltiness 
before God, and express their faith and hope in the atonement thereafter to be offered by 
"the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world." — Aj'/to. The Lord had respect 
unto Abel, and to his offering. That is, kindly and favorably regarded, had compla- 
cency in. Chal., " He accepted with good will Abel and his gifts.*' As the apostle (Heb. 
II : 4) informs us that God testified nis approbation of Abel's offering, it is reasonable to 
suppose that this was done by the visible token of fire from heaven consuming it upon the 
altar. Theodotion renders it kindled or set on fire ; upon which Jerome remarks, ** How 
could Cain know that God accepted his brother's offering, and rejected his own, unless the 
translation which Theodotion has eiven be the true one?** If it were not by this 

Particular token that Abel understood that God was propitious to him, it must have been 
y some other equally indubitable. — Bush, 

5. Unto Cam, ... he had not respect. Why was there this difference? (i) 
The apostle (Heb. 11:4) tells us, that '* hy faith Abel offered unto God a more excellent 
sacrifice (Gr., ffXeu^va^vaeav) than Cain," or, as Wickliff s translation with more literal 
exactness renders it, " a much more sacrifice,'* i.e., a more full or complete sacrifice. Here, 
by declaring the offering of Abel to have been made by faith, the writer teaches by neces- 
sary implication that Cain's offering was not made by faith ; and hence undoubtealy it is, 
that the sacrifice of Abel is said to have been moT^/ull^ complete, smd excellent' than Cain's. 
— Bush, (2) This was manifested in his works. John (i John 3 ; 12;, evidently referring 
to this offering, plainly states that Cain's works were evil and his brother's righteous. It 
was probably some commemorative day, in which a sacrifice of atonement was expected 
and usually rendered. That Cain refused to render this service, but brought his vegetable 
products, in which he may be presumed to have taken much pride — as if an ackuowledg- 
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ingy he had not respect: and Cain 
was very wroth^ and his countenance 
feU. 

6. And the Lord said unto Cain, 
Why art thou wroth ? and why is thy 
countenance fallen ? 

7. If thou doest well, shalt thou 
not be accepted? and if thou doest 
not well,^ sin lieth at the door : and 



unto thee shall be his desire, and thou 
shalt rule over him. 

8. And Cain talked with Abel his 
brother: and it came to pass when 
they were in the field, that Cain rose 
up against Abel his brother, and slew * 
him. 

9. If And the Lord said unto Cain,* 
Where Hs Abel thy brother? And he 



* 1 John 3: la. •■ I John 3: la. Jude xx. • Ps. 9: xa. 



ment of the Lord's goodness in the bounties of nature was all that could be drawn from 
him. — Kitto, (3) There was a difference in the character of the men^ as we see in what 
follows, and also in the narrative, — ^^ Abel and his offering," ** Cain and his offering.'* 
The difference was in faith. Just as in the last lesson we found unbelief to be the root of 
sin, so here we find fakh to be the foundation of salvation. It may be that the way in 
which Abel's faith showed itself was in. bringing the offering prescribed. — Gibson. Cain 
was wroth. Heb., " It burned Cain sore." — KeiL His countenance fell. He scowled, 
and hung his head, as men do in displeasure. — Alford, 

7. If thou doest well, &c. If thou doest well (or, 'Mf thou offerest aught" LXX.), 
is there not an elevation of the countenance (i.e., " cheerfulness^ happiness ") ; but, if thou 
doest not well, there is a sinking of the countenance; sin lurketh (as a wild beast) at the 
door, "and to thee is its desire," — it seeks the mastery over you ; "bu^ thou art to rule* 
over it," — to resist and subdue it. — Smith, Sin lieth at the door. Heb., croucheth. 
That is, the guilt and punishment of sin await thee ; shall follow close upon thy transgres- 
sion; it shall be like a fierce mastiff or furious beast of prey crouching, as it were, at the 
very door of thy house, to seize upon thee unawares. By enclosing these words in a 
parenthesis, a far more clear and satisfactory view of the coherency of the verse is ob- 
tained, and the common but somewhat forced version, " a sin-offering," rendered unneces- 
sary. The sense of the passage, then, may be given thus : ** If thou doest well, shalt 
thou not enjoy the appointed pre-eminence ? (but, if thou doest not well, sin lieth at the 
door) and unto thee shall be his obsequious respect, and thou shalt rule over him." — Bush. 
The Hebrew word means in many places a sin-offering, that is, an animal victim ; and, that 
being understood here, the words will admit, and we incline to think that they require, a 
signification which may be thus paraphrasticallv expressed : " If thou doest not well, lo, 
there now lieth at thy very door a lamb, by offenng which for thy sin thou mayest accepta- 
bly express thy contrition, and obtain forgiveness." — Kitto, Unto thee shall be (is) his 
desire. Either Abel's to his brother, as the elder, and holding the birthright, so that the 
promise is that Cain should hold his natural position in the nimily if he <ud well ; or, as 
m Smith above, the desire of sin is toward him, but Cain shall rule over it. So KcUisch, 
Knobely and KeiL 

8. And Cain talked with Abel his brother. Heb., " And Cain said unto Abel his 
brother ; " after which there is, in many of the Hebrew copies, a blank space left, as if 
something had been omitted. The meaning probably is that Cain dissembled his hatred, 
conversing freely and familiarly with his brother, till an opportunity occurred of executing 
his murderous purpose. — Bush. And slew him. It is uncertain whether the words 
" Cain talked with Abel " imply a treacherous snare, or a quarrel which led on to the fatal 
deed. In any case, Cain's rage at his brother's being preferred to him was its true cause. 
For, fearful as is the truth that the first overt act of sin after the fall was a brother's 
murder. He who knew what was in man has testified that "whosoever is angry with his 
brother without a cause " has already broken the spirit of the Sixtt^ Commandment (Matt. 
J : 22), and that "whosoever hateth his brother is a murderer" (i John 3 : 15). This truth 
IS confirmed by all history. — Smith, Cain was the first man who let sin reign in him. In 
him the seed of the woman became the seed of the serpent. — KeiL And wherefore slew 
he him ? Because his own works were ewi, and his brother's righteous. We see here the 
jealousy and hatred with which wicked men regard the virtue that condemns them, and 
which vents itself in persecution. Accordingly Abel is named by our Saviour as the first 
of the noble army of martyrs. — Smith. 

9. I know not. The current Moslem tradition is founded on a Jewish one, which 
states that " Cain was not aware of the Lord's knowledge of hidden things : he therefore 
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said, I know not : Am I my brother's 
keeper? 

10. And he said, What hast thou 
done? the voice of thy brother's 
blood ^ crieth unto me from the 
ground. 

11. And now ari thou cursed from 
the earth, which hath opened her 
mouth to receive thy brother's blood 
from thy hand. 

12. When thou tiUest the ground, 



it shall not henceforth yield unto thee 
her strength : A fugitive and a vaga- 
bond shalt thou be in the earth. 

13. And Cain said unto the Lord, 
.My punishment is greater than I can 

bear. 

14. Behold, thou hast driven me 
out this day from the face of the 
earth; and from thy face shall I be 
hid ; and I shall be a fugitive and a 
vagabond in the earth; and it shall 



* Heb. xa: 24. Rev. 6: xo. 



buried Abel, and met the inquiry, * Where is Abel thv brother ? ' by the bold question, 
'Am. I my brother's keeper?*" Am I my brother^s keeper? Only Cain-like men 
can ask Cain's (Question. We all are our brothers' keepers. God has made the circles of 
family, friendship, acquaintance, race, humanity, so that each of us has an influence in 
them, and we are responsible for that influence. No one lives or dies to himself. And 
God gives us wealth, position, intellect, not for ourselves alone, but that we may be better 
keepers of our brother. 

xo. The voice of thy brother's blood crieth. The verb "crieth" agrees with 
blood, which is in the plural (drops of blood). Murder is a crime which cries to heaven 
for vengeance ; and, though the blood may be hidden, the voice cannot be silenced. — Cook, 
Ho power in earth can silence the voice tnat demands the punishment of sin. 

XI* Cursed from the earth. Either (i) My curse shall smite thee from the land, i.e., 
the curse shall come from the land, by its barrenness {/Cirnchi and others); or (2) Cursed 
away from this district (land), i.e., driven forth by the curse {Gerlach^ Delitzsch)\ or (7) 
Cursed more than the earth was for Adam's sin. — Lange, Opened her mouth, &c. It 
is because the earth has been compelled to drink innocent blood, therefore it opposes 
itself to the murderer, and refuses to yield its fruits to his cultivation.— A>//. 

IS. The ground . . . not yield . . . her strength. Upon Cain the curse is, that 
though he should till the ground, yet, in a kind of revenge, it would refuse io yieid to him 
her strength^ and so he should roam from place to place, all along reminded in his daily 
living, and by his fruitless labors, of his dreadful crime. Meanwhile he should carry about 
with him the materials of his own torture in a guilty conscience, such as a murderer alone can 
know. — Jacobus, In the case of the first murderer, God designed to furnish a singular 
example of malediction, which should remain in all ages. — Calvin, A fugitive. Heb., 
a wanderer and a fugitwe. Roaming about unsettled, and flying from the face of man. 
The very ground turned against him, lie would be homeless ; and, his conscience condemn- 
ing him, he would flee even when no man pursued. — Jacobus. 

13. My punishment is greater than I can bear. The word for punishment also 
means sin. it may mean (i) my punishment is unendurable, or (2) mjr sin is too great to be 
forgiven. Lange suggests that Doth senses are true and united : the sin was acknowledged, 
but only in view of punishment. The self -accusation is at the same time an accusation of 
the Judge, — " the sorrow of the world that worketh death." 

14. From the face of the earth. The land, the home of his childhood and his 
fathers. From thy face shall I be hid. That is, from the place of God's special presence, 
from the seat of his worship, from the habitation of his shechinah, from the society of his 
father and family, and consequently from the only church which God then had upon earth. 
It was therefore a virtual excommunication from the highest religious privileges which 
could then be enjoyed. If this be the import of the words (and we know of none so proba- 
ble), it bears a very favorable appearance with respect to the state of thitigs in Adam's 
family. It implies that the worship of God was there kept up, and that God was with 
them. — Bush. Every one that ilndeth me shall slay me. There may have been 
already man^ people in the world, and would be manv more before Cain died. — To the law- 
less, vmdictive Cain, nothing would be more natural than the thought that somewhere in 
the unknown waste there might be beings like himself, and who might be as malignant to 
him as he had been to his slain brother. We may say too, that Cam's awful guilt gave a 
preternatural power to his imagination. When, in the Eumenides of £sch3dus» Orestes 
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come to pass/ that every one that 
findeth me shaJl slay me. 

15. And the Lord said unto him, 
Therefore whosoever slayeth Cain, 



vengeance shall be taken on him sev- 
enfold. And the Lord set a mark 
upon Cain, lest any finding him should 
kill him. 



* Job 15: 20-24. Prov. 28: 1. 



sees the Furies everywhere pursuing him, we recognise it as dramatically true to nature. — 
Tayler Lewis, 

15. Vengeance on him sevenfold. He shall be tar more severely punished than 
Cain himself. The Lord also set a mark upon Cain. Or, Heb., "The Lord ap- 
pointed a sign to Cain." The original word here employed (HIK oth) often signifies a sign, 
token, or memorial by which something is confirmed or brought to remembrance. The sign 
here said to be appointed to Cain is undoubtedly to be understood in the same manner. It 
was some kind of notification to him, perhaps by a sensible miracle, of the truth of the 
promise respecting his personal safety. As to its being a visible mark, brand, or stigma 
affixed to his person, there is no ground whatever for such an opinion. He was suffered to 
live in order to be a warning to others of the direful effects of giving way to malignant pas- 
sions, and as a living monunient of the power of a guilty conscience. God is not obliged 
to send a sinner to the place of the damned in order to punish him. — Fuller. The divine 
forbearance, moreover, by thus prolonging his life graciously afforded him space for repent- 
ance. — Btish. God put, placed, imposed it to him (Dan. i : 7). What this mark was, 
we cannot say, and it is idle to conjecture. Calvin says, " It may suffice us that there was 
some visible token which should repress in the spectators the desire and the audacity to 
inflict injury." The terms clearly indicate this. And this would also seem part of the 
plan, that, while this mark should be Cain's brand as a murderer, it would be God's mark 
of his protection from others who would murder him in a natural retaliation, and thus it 
would express God's vengeance against the awful crime as reserved to himself. This sign 
is held by many to have been a wild ferocity of aspect, that made every one shrink from 
him. — Jacobus, 

LIBRARY REFERENCES. 

Gibson's Ages before Moses; Kitto's Daily Bible Illustrations; and excellent illustrations 
in Scott's " Marmion; " in E. E. Hale's " Man without a Country; " in Shakspeare's " Mac- 
beth," and " Richard IH." " Story of Orestes," in yEschylus, p. 128, of Ancient Classics 
for English Readers. Sermons on "My Brother's Keeper," by Cumming, D. O. Clark, 
N. S. S. Beman (N. P. 21), Jos. McKee (N. P. 30), A. Paine (N. P. 31). 

ILLUSTRATIVE. 

I. In front of an old ruined abbey in a secluded glen in Europe there is a stone statue 
of a headless man, holding in a plate in his hand his own head. It is the statue of the 
martyr John the Baptist. One of the story-writers of France has represented the cruel 
and revengeful daughter of Herodias, who asked such fiendish pay for dancing, as put 
under the same curse as the " wandering Jew " of Jerusalem, doomed to live and wander 
for centuries without growing old or hoping to rest or die, hearing ever the cry behind her, 
" Go on, go on." After eighteen centuries of weary wandering, she comes at last, by acci- 
dent, to the foot of this statue, and sees in the dead face a look of symi)athy and pity. As 
she glances into the spring at her side, she perceives with unspeakable joy that she is rap- 
idly growing old, and almost in a moment her hair has turned white. She can now hope 
for pardon and the longed-for rest of death. This legend is but a picture of the remorse 
of unpardoned sin following us for centuries in this world and the other. Only the pardon 
of Christ can give such a heart hope and rest. — W, F. Crafts. 

II. Hood's poem, " Eugene Aram," represents this man, a school-teacher, as having 
murdered a man. After that he could not look in the faces of the innocent children. He 
burietl the body, but had to take it up; he plunged it in a stream, but the stream ran dry; 
he covered it with leaves, but the wind blew them away. 



" I knew my secret then was one 

The eartn refused to keep. 
Or land or sea, though he »iouId be 
Ten thousand fathoms deep. 



And lo! the universal air 
Seemed lit with ghastly flame; 

Ten thousand thousand dreadful eyes 
Were looking down in blame." 



A true picture, not only of murder, but of all sin in the end. — P, 
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PRACTICAL. 

X. Obedience is better than sacrifice. 

a. Unbelief, that led to self-will, was the root of Cain's fall. 

3. Faith, that obeys and loves, makes our good works acceptable. 

4. Character shows itself in all we do. 
Bad men envy and hate the good, on account of their receiving God*s favor, which 
same time they themselves might have if they would do right 

6. Sin is always near, seeking to destrov us. 

7* Anger is murder in heart, and often leads to murder in fact 

8. Lying follows in the train of other sins. 

9. Sm never lets us rest, but forever cries out against us. 

xo. We are our brother's keeper, and are responsible for all we can do to heip him. 
zx. Sin ruins society, agriculture, business, bnngs trouble and loss of profit everywhere. 
xa. The punishment of sin will in the end seem greater than we can bear. 
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Lesson IV. — July 25, 1880. 

THE COVENANT WITH NOAH. — Gen. 9: 8-19. 

TIME. — B. C. 2348 (Le., A. M. 1656), just after the flood. More than 1500 years after 
our last lesson. 

PL A CB. — Somewhere on the mountains of Aiiarat, which extend through Armenia to 
the south-west. It is not the high peak now called Ararat, but the mountainous region 
known as Ararat. Lenormant and George Smith' place it still farther east and south, in 
tiie Hindoo Koosh, another part of the same range. 

DATE OP THE DELUGE. — B.C. 2349-8, or 16J5-6 vears after the creation of 
man, according to the common chronologv. The Septuagmt places it 3270 years before 
Christ, and the creation at B.C. 5512. It is possible that the formation of^the distinct 
early races may compel us to adopt the longer chronology ; but as yet nothing discovered 
is necessarily inconsistent with the common date. It is a curious confirmation of this, that, 
as even Bunsen acknowledges, there are no writings or monumental inscriptions of any 
kind dating back of the common date of the' deluge, B. C. 2348 ; and no human monuments 
dating earlier than B. C. 4004, the common date of the creation. So Burgess, p. 144. 

EXTENT OF THE DELUGE. — Whether the flood was universal or partial, has 
given rise to much controversy ; but there can be no doubt that it was universal, so far as 
man was concerned : we mean, that it extended to all the then kncwn world* The literal 
truth of the narration obliges us to believe that the whole human race^ except eight persons, 
perished by the waters of the flood. But the language of the Book of Genesis aoes not 
compel us to suppose that the whole surface of the globe was actually covered with water. 
^^ Smith, If we carefully consider the nature of the narrative, we shall surely be led to 
conclude that the deluge is described from the point of view of an eve-witness, not from 
the point of view of the Omnipotent. That merely is related whicn actually appeared. 
The deluge described in Genesis is pictured as it would have presented itself to the eyes 
of Noah and his familv. It is in the highest degree probable that the description is really 
that which was given oy one of such eye-witnesses. The words may certainly mean that 
the deluge was universal over the whole extent of the world. Yet, if only the inhabited 
world was inundated, the effect would have been the same to Noah, and would most likely 
have been described in the same words. — Cook* Tayler Lewis deduces ''the partial 
extent of the flood from the very face of the Hebrew text" "Earth," where it speaks of 
"all the earth," often is, and nere should be, translated 'Mand," the home of the race, 
from which there appears to have been little inclination to wander. Even after the flood 
God had to compel them to disperse. "Under the whole heavens" simply includes the 
horizon reaching around "all the land;" the visible horizon. We still use the words in 
the same sense, and so does the Bible. Nearly all commentators now agree on the partial 
extent of the deluge. It is probable also that the crimes and violence of the previous 
age had greatly diminished the population, and that they would have utterly exterminated 
the race, had not Grod in this way saved out some good seed from their destruction. 
So that the flood, by appearing to destroy the race, resQly saved the world from destruoi 
tion. — /*. 
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THE SCENE OF THE DELUGE. — There is a remarkable portion of the 
globe, chiefly on the Asiatic Continent, though it extends into Europe, and which is nearly 
equal to all Europe in extent ; whose rivers (some of them the Volga, Oural, Sihon, Kour, 
and the Amoo, of great size) do not fall into the ocean, but, on the contrary, are all turned 
inwards^ losing themselves, in the eastern part of the tract, in the lakes of a rainless 
district; in the western parts, into such seas as the Caspian and the Aral. In this region 
there are extensive districts still under the level of the ocean. Vast plains, white with salt, 
and charged with sea-shells, show that the Caspian Sea was, at no distant period, greatly 
more extensive than it is now. With the well-known facts, then, before us, regarding this 
depressed Asiatic region, let us suppose that the human family, still amounting to several 
millions, though greatly reduced by exterminating wars and exhausting vices, were congpre- 
gated in that tract of country, which, extending eastwards from the modern Ararat to far 
beyond the Sea of Aral, includes the original Caucasian centre of the race. Let us 
suppose that, the hour of judgment having arrived, the land began gradually to sink (as 
the tract in the Run of Cutch sank in the year 18 19) equably for 40 days at the rate of 
about 400 feet per day, — a rate not twice greater than that at which the tide rises in the 
Straits of Magellan, and which. would have rendered itself apparent as but a persistent 
inward flowing of the sea. The depression, which, by extending to the Euxine Sea and 
the Persian Gulf on the one hand and the Gulf of Finland on the other, would open up by 
three separate channels the '' fountains of the great deep," and which included an area of 
2,000 miles each way, would, at the end of the fortieth day, be sunk in its centre to the 
depth 6f i|6oo feet, — sufficient to bury the loftiest niountains of the district; and yet, 
having a gi9dient of declination of but 16 feet per mile, the contour of its hills and plains 
would remain apparently what they had been before, and the doomed inhabitants would 
see but the water rising along the mountain sides, and one refuge after another swept away. 
-^Hugh Miller t Testimony of the Rocks. 

TRADITIONS OF THE DELUGE.— The narrative of the deluge is a univer- 
sal tradition, pervading all branches of the human family excepting the black race. It 
cannot possibly be a myth. It must of necessity be the recollection of a real terrible 
event. — Lenormant, So great is the agreement, so universal is the tradition, that they 
must refer to the same event in one place, but carried with the people all over the world. 

THE ARK AND ITS CONTEI^TS. — This "chest," or "boat," was to be 
made of gopher (i.e., cypress) wood, a kind of timber which, both for its lightness and its 
durability, was employed by the Phoenicians for building their vessels. Means for the 
admission of light were provided. If the words "unto a cubit shalt thou finish it above^* 
reier to the window, and not to the ark itself, they seem to imply that this aperture or sky- 
light extended to the breadth of a cubit the whole length of the roof. It was to be 300 
cubits in length, 50 in breadth, and 30 in height Taking 21 inches for the cubit, the ark 
would be 525 feet in length, 87 feet 6 inches in breadth, stnd 52 feet 6 inches in height 
This is very considerably larger than the largest British man-of-war. It should be remem- 
bered that this huge structure was only intended to float on the water, and was not in the 
proper sense of the word a ship. It had neither mast, sail, nor rudder ; it was, in fact, 
nothing but an enormous floating house, or oblong box rather. — Smith, The method of 
speaking of the animals that were taken into the ark, "clean and unclean," implies that 
only those which were useful to man were preserved, and that no wild animals were taken 
into the ark ; so that there is no difficulty from the gi'eat number of different species of 
animal life existing in the world. 



8. If And God spake unto Noah, 
and to his sons with him, saying, 

9. And I, behold, I establish^ my 



covenant with you, and with your seed 
after you ; 

10. And^ with every living creature 



1 Vers. II, 17. Chap. 6: 18. * Chap. 8: i. Ps. ^45: 9. 



EXPLANATORY. 

8. And Qod spake. After they had disembarked from the ark. Noah. The son of 
Lamech. The tenth generation from Adam, in the line of the sons of God. He was bom 
B. C. 2948 ; died B. C. 1998. The name of Noah is very significant. It means rest^ or 
comfort^ and his father gave it by prophetic inspiration. His sons. Shem, Ham, Tapheth. 

g. Establish my covenant; that is, one of these agreements by which he haa conde- 
scended again and again to bind himseLf toward man ; not more sacred with him than a 
simple promise, but more satisfying to the weakness of our faith. Of these covenants^ 
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that is with you, of the fowl, of the 
cattle, and of every beast of the earth 
with you, from all that go out of the 
ark, to every beast of the earth. 

11. And I will establish my cove- 
nant with you ; neither shall all flesh 
be cut off any more by the waters of a 
flood ; neither shall there any more be 
a flood ^ to destroy the earth. 

12. And God said. This is the 
token * of the covenant which I make 
between me and you, and every living 
creature that 1/ with you, for perpetual 
generations. 



I 



13. I do set my bow* in the cloud, 
and it shall be for a token of a cove- 
nant between me and the earth. 

14. And it shall come to pass, when 
I bring a cloud over the earth, that 
the bow shall be seen in the cloud : 

15. And* I will remember my cove- 
nant, which is between me and you, 
and every living creature of all flesh ; 
and the waters shall no more become 
a flood to destroy all flesh. 

16. And the bow shall be in the 
cloud ; and I will look upon it, that I 
may remember • the everlasting cove- 



^2 Pet. 3:7. *Chap. X7:xz. >£zek. z:a8. Rev. 4:3: xo:t. ^ Lev. 26:43, 45. Deut.7:9. x King! 

8: 33. ' Chap. 17: X3, 19. 9 Sam. 33: 5. Isa. 55: 3. Heb. 13: ao. 

that made with Noah on behalf of his descendants is the first ; and it may be called the 
covenant of God'^s forbearafue^ under which man lives to the end of time. It repeated 
the promise that the world should not be again destroyed by a flood ; and it was ratified by 
the beautiful sign of the rainbow in the cloud, a natural phenomenon suited to the natural 
laws, of whose permanence it was the token. — IVilliam Smith, Establish it; lit, make 
it stand. My covenant. The old covenant, past as well as future. It is the old covenant 
of salvation in all its fulness, with the negative addition, *' neither shall there any more be a 
flood.'' — Gibson. And this addition but confirms the promise of a deliverer given to Adam* 
Seed. Descendants. 

10. From all that go out of the ark, to every beast. This covenant promise extends 
to the animals who went out of the ark with Noah, and through them to every beast of the 
earth after them. — Jacobus. 

11. By referring to chap. 6: 13, it appears that there was a twofold threatening : viz. 
against " all flesh," and against " the earth : " so here is a corresponding twofold promise. 
— Bush, 

13. I do set my bow ... it shall be for a token. Even in English the tenses of the 
two clauses are different, but in the original it is still more marked ; for the tense of the 
first is past, and of the second is future. " I have set," and *' it shall be." The bow was 
set in time past ; and in the future it shall be a token of the covenant. — Gibson. The lit- 
eral rendering is, " I do appoint my bow in the cloud ; " and the very expression shows 
that the rainbow must have existed prior to the flood, though it was subsequent to the flood 
that it became a symbol, or sign, to denote that the world should never again be over- 
flowed. If there were raindrops and sunbeams before the flood, there must have been 
rainbows, because the rainbow is produced by the refraction of the rays of light from the 
drops of water which fall in a shower. But the Bible does not assert that God created 
the rainbow immediately after the flood, but that he then applied it to this special use. — 
Dr. Gumming, 

14-16. When, in the common course of things, I bring a cloud over the earth, under 
certain circumstances I do set my bow in it. That bow shall be from henceforth a token 
of the covenant I now make with you to drown the earth no more by a flood. Look upon 
it, and remember this covenant. As certainly as the bow is formed by the operation of 
physical causes in the cloud, and as long as it continues to be thus formed, so certainly and 
so long shall my covenant endure, standing fast for evermore, as this faithful witness in 
heaven. — Bishop Home, The rainbow is thus an index that the sky is not wholly over- 
cast, since the sun is shining through the shower, and thereby demonstrating its partial ex- 
tent. There could not, therefore, be a more beautiful or fitting token that there shall be 
no more a flood to sweep away all flesh and destroy the land. It comes with its mild 
radiance only when the cloud condenses into a shower. It consists of heavenly light, 
variegated in hue, and mellowed in lustre, filling the beholder with an involuntary pleas- 
ure. It forms a perfect arch, extends as far as the shower extends, connects heaven and 
earth, and spans the horizon. In these respects it is a beautiful emblem of mercy rejoi- 
cing against judgment, of light from heaven irradiating and beatifying the soul, of grace 
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nant between God and every living 
creature of all flesh that is upon the 
earth. 

1 7. And God said unto Noah, This 
is the token of the covenant which I 
have established between me and all 
flesh that is upon the earth. 



18. f And the sons of Noah that 
went forth of the ark, were Shem, and 
Ham, and Japheth : and Ham ^ is the 
father of Canaan. 

19. These are the three sons o! 
NoaJi, and of them* was the whole 
earth overspread. 



^ Chap, xo: x, 6. * Chap, xo: 39. x Chron. x: 4. 



always sufficient for the need of the re-union of earth and heaven, and of the universality 
of the offer of salvation. — Murphy, 

ij. This is the token of the covenant. God seems here to direct Noah's atten- 
tion to a rainbow actually existing at the time in the sky, and presenting to the patriarch 
the assurance of the promise, with all the impressiveness of reality. • 

18, zg. The names of these brothers, like that of Noah, are significant. Sh^m means 
name^famey renown; Ham signifies heat^ sun-burned; yapheth means enlargement^ or spread- 
ing. Though Japheth was the eldest, Shem is named first, as having the birthright and the 
blessing of the Messianic line. Shem is so named, as being most exalted ; Ham^ perhaps, 
as occupying afterwards the torrid Mgions ; Japheth (spreading), as father of the largest 
portion of the human family ; Celtic, Persian, Grecian, and German occupying the north- 
ern part of Asia, and all of Europe. -^ Bush, Speaking in general terms, it may be said, 
that the three sons of Noah — Shem, Ham, and Japheth — are the representatives of the 
three grand divisions of the earth, — Asia, Africa, and Europe, — although not precisely 
according to the boundaries of modern times. The descendants of Japheth peopled 
Europe and the north-west of Asia ; those of Ham, the southern (quarter of the globe, 
particularly Africa ; and the Shemites, the countries of Central Asia, particularly those 
around the Euphrates. — ,^^<;^j. In the science of languages. Max MUller reduces all 
languages to three families. The science of ethnology points to the same three divisions.— 
This remarkable record of the birth of the great nations of antiquity is perfectly sustained 
by^ the universal history of all subsequent ages. All historic science does it homage« The 
science of ethnography begins with this chapter (Gen. 10) of inspiration* 

LIBRARY REFERENCES. 

On the deluge, perhaps the best help is Hugh Miller's^ Testimony of the Rocks^ two chap- 
ters on " The Noachian Deluge " (also Tayler Lewis in Lange^s Commentarj^), Kitto's 
Daily Bible Illustrations^ vol. i., takes the other side as to its universality, but is excellent 
on the traditions of the deluge. See, also, Gibson's Ages before Moses ; George Smith's 
Chaldean Account of Genesis.; Lenormant and Chevalier, Ancient History of the East, On 
the last two verses, see Burgess's The Antiquity and Unity of the Human Kace, 

ILLUSTRATIVE. 

I. The famous tradition of Deucalion's deluge, as preserved among the Greeks, has 
the closest coincidence with that of Noah, so that the accounts which we possess seem to 
read like amplified reports of the record in Genesis. Philo, the Alexandrian Jew, who was 
well acquainted with both sacred and pagan literature, plainly affirms that Deucalion was 
Noah ; and of this there can be no question. We have two accounts of this deluge, — one 
by Lucian, and another by Ovid. • According to Lucian, there was another race of men be- 
fore the present which owes its origin to Deucalion. The first race of men were a fierce 
and haughty people, who committed most heinous iniquities. For this a horrible calamity 
came over them. All at once the waters burst forth from all parts of the earth, and floods 
of rain came down from above, till the earth was covered with water, and all mankind per- 
ished. Deucalion alone was preserved, on account of his piety and uprightness, for the 
propagation of a new race. He had a very large chest, into wnich he packed his wives 
and children, and last of all went in himself. Just as he was entering, there came running 
to him all kinds of wild beasts and creeping things, /«ir-ww. He took them all in; and 
Jupiter instilled into them such peaceful dispositions that they did him no harm, but lived 
in the most peaceful accord together, and were thus preserved in the chest as in a ship so 
long as the flood lasted. The chief variation in Ovid's description of the same deluge is, 
that Deucalion and his wife (not wives and children, nor animals) escape the flood in a 
small skiff, which is stranded upon Mount Parnassus. — Kitto. 
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II. God's covenants are written on nature a^ well as in his word, and the two always 
agree. Men will never be able to uproot the belief in God*s future punishment of sii), no 
matter how much they deny it, because it is written on .nature itself. President Eliot of 
Harvard College said, last summer, to the Massachusetts Medical Society, *' The fear of 
hell-fire and the undying worm do not have such a strong restraining influence as they once 
did. Science, and particularly medical science, was supplying a sttbstitute for that influ- 
ence, and he thought the membeis of the profession should dwell upon what mieht be 
called the scientific, demonstrable, evil consequences of sin. They could drive this lesson 
home as no other profession could/' Insteacf of a substitute, science is enforcins the truth 
of God's word. Men mocked at Noah, but the flood came. And mocking at ue threat- 
ened punishments for sin will never keep them o£E a single day. — P. 

PRACTICAL. 

I. God punishes men, not because he hates them, but because he loves them. For 
without punishment all would be ruined by sin. 

a. He gives men abundant time, opportunity, and influences for repentance. 

3. He prepares an ark of salvation, even Jesus Christ. 

4. Those saved in the ark do not rest satisfied with their own salvation, but by word 
and life preach righteousness, to persuade all to come. 

5. Those who refuse to enter are lost without remedy. 

6. There is a " too late," when there is no more room for salvation. 

7. Faith, that leads us to obey, is the condition of salvation. 

8. Those who deny that there is any future punishment, and thus soothe men in their 
sins, are the cruel ones, — not those who warn and entreat 

9. God always keeps his covenants : they are eternal. 

zo. God writes his covenants on nature, as well as in his word, that none may fail to know 
them. 

zi. God sets his rainbow of mercy and love on every storm of sorrow, or trouble, or 
sin. 



Lesson V. — August i, 1880. 

THE CALL OF ABRAM. — Gen. ii : 31,32; 12: i-io. 

TIME. — The patriarch whom God made the head of his chosen family was born only 
two years afler the death of Noah ^B. C. 1996). He left Ur his home, B. C. IJ26, re- 
mained in Haran five years, and departs thence for Canaan B. C. 192 1, aged 75. To-day's 
lesson extends from B. C. 1926-1920. 420 years after our last lesson. 

PLACES. — He was born in Ur^ the most important of the early capitals of Chaldea. 
Thence he went to Haran^ in Mesopotamia, on the banks of the Belik, a branch of the 
Euphrates, now. a small village ; thence to the land of Canaan, i.e., Pale.stine. 

ABRAHAM (father of a multitude), changed from Abram (high or exalted father).— 
Youngest son of Terah, founder of the Jewisn nation ; a native of Chaldea, where he 
lived for 70 years. Then he was called of Gud to leave his home, and he spent nearly loo 
years in Canaan, dying at the age of 175, B. C. 1822. 

INTRODUCTION. 

After the flood, the sacred narrative rapidly conducts us to the man, the history of 
whose descendants — their sins, their sorrows, their excellences, their rewards, and their 
punishments — forms the great theme of the remainder of the Old Testament. It seems 
that in ten generations sSter the fiood, mankind had again corrupted its. way, and had 
fallen very far into forgetfulness of God. Yet God would not again destroy the earth for 
man's sake. The purpose of the Most High was to choose a man, and in him a family 
and a nation, to be his witness upon the earth, and the repository of ancient truths and of 
Messianic hopes, until the fulness of redeeming time should come. The person on whom 
this choice fell was Abraham (Abram), the son of Terah, of the line of Shem, whose 
native place was " Ur of the Chaldees." Besides Abraham, Terah had two other sons, 
Nahor and Haran. . Haran, though named last in the sacred text, was plainly the eldest, 
as was Abraham the youngest of the three, although for dignity named mrstj for the 
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father was 70 years old when the first of his sons was born, but he was 130 years old at 
the birth 01 Abraham, seeing that his son was 75 years old (chap. 12:4) when his father 
died at the age of 205. Haran, however, died prematurely, " before his father." He left 
two daughters, named Sarah and Milcah. The former became the wife of Abraham, and 
the other of his brother Nahor. The son, whose name was Lot, became famous from the 
connection of his hisfory with that of Abraham. The great seniority of Haran is shown 
in the fact that his daughter Sarah, who became Abraham's wife, was but ten years 
younger than Abraham, and his son Lot seems to have been about the same age as the 
patriarch. — Kitto, 



31. And Terah took Abram his son, 
and Lot the son of Haran his son's 
son, and Sarai his daughter-in-law, 
his son Abram's wife ; and they went 
forth with them from Ur ^ of the Chal- 
dees, to go into the land of Canaan ; 



and they came unto Haran, and dwelt 
there. 

32. And the days of Terah were 
two hundred and five years : and 
Terah died in Haran. 

12 : I. Now the Lord had said 



^ Chap, xa.'z. 



EXPLANATORY. 

31. And Terah. The ninth of the patriarchs from Shem, and the nineteenth from 
Adam (inclusive). It is the more important to include the whole family of Terah in our 
Tiew, as the call of God came to Abram while he was still living in the house of his father, 
to whose whole familv, therefore, the call may be considered as in some sense addressed, 
and by all of whom it was in some degree obeved. — Smith. It is painful to state, that 
'there can be no doubt that the family of Terah was involved in the general idolatry of 
the age and country. This is expressly affirmed in Josh. 24 : 2. — Kitto, Took Abram. 
From the deference paid to the head 01 a family, Terah is here represented as chief in the 
movement, though really acting in obedience to the monitions of his son (chap. 12 : i). — 
Busk, LfOt the son of Haran. See Introduction. Sarai his daughter-in-law. Of 
Sarai's birth and parentage we have no certain knowledge in Scripture. Josephus, Jerome, 
and .others suppose her to be the same with Iscah, ver. 29, the daughter of Haran (as 
Kitto )in Introduction); but in chap. 20: 12, Abram says, *^ She is my sister; she is the 
daughter of my father, but not the daughter of my mother." In Hebrew phrase the 
granddaughter is termed a daughter ; and therefore this statement might be satisfied by 
her .being the daughter of Haran, or she may have been the actual daughter of Terah by 
another wife. — P, With them. Terah and Abram went forthwith Lot and the other 
companions of their journey. — Murphy, Ur of the Chaldees. Probably either: (i) 
the modern Urfa or Oorfa, the classic Edessa. This city is about 25 miles north of Haran. 
(2) Mugheir,on the west of the confluence of the Euphrates with the Tigris. The chief 
ground on which Sir H. Rawlinson identifies this site with Ur is from the name of Urukh 
or Hur, found on cylinders in the neighborhood. The cylinders, containing inscriptions, 
which were found among the ruins, are now in the British Museum. On one of the bricks 
was this inscription : '' Orchamus, King of Ur, is he who has built the temple of the Moon- 
god. " — Whitney. The Chaldees were, according to Rawlinson, a Cushite people whose 
empire was founded by Nimrod, B. C. 2286, in Chaldea proper, i.e., the region around 
the head of the Persian Gulf. To go into the land of Canaan. The country west of 
the Jordan, so called after one of ftie sons of Ham, generally considered equivalent to the 
land of Israel or Palestine. They simply confided tnemselves to the guidance of Heaven, 
resolving to go wherever a directing Providence should lead; and the historian, speak- 
ing as a historian, names the country, unknown to them, to which their journeyings 
tended. This information was afterwards given to Abraham, but at what precise time we 
know not. They came unto Haran. Haran has been generally identified with the 
Carrae of the Greeks and Romans, and the Harrftn of the Arabs. This Harr&n, of whose 
identification with Haran there is no reasonable doubt, stands on the banks of a small 
river called BeliJ^t which ;fl»*ws into the Euphrates about 50 miles south of the town. — 
IVhitney, Came unto Haran^.zjiA dwelt there. Probably on. account of the increasing 
age and -infirmities of Terah. — Bush, 

3a. The days of Terah were two hundred and five. Here Terah died after a 
residenceof some years (as is .clear from Gen. 12 : 5) ; and here, charmed probably by 
the. fertility. of. the .country,«and claiming the right of a first choice, Nahor settled, Wc 
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unto Abram, Get* thee out of thy 
country, and from thy kindred, and 
from thy father's house, imto a land 
that I will show thee : 

2. And I will make of thee a great 



nation,' and I will bless thee, and 
make thy name great,' and thou shalt 
be a blessing : 

3. And I will bless ^ them that 
bless thee, and curse him that curseth 



^ Acts7:3. Heb. ix:8. Isa.4x:9. * Chap. 17:6; 04:35. ' Chap. x8:i8; 08:4. * Num. 04:9. 

shall find his family here in the next two generations, bearing a character suited to the 
motive thus suggested. — Smith, 

za : z. Now the Lrord had said. Before he left Ur. The former chapter had carried 
the history down to the death of Terah. The present chapter returns to the date of the 
call of Abram. In Acts 7 : 2, St. Stephen tells us, what also appears most likely from the 
history in Genesis, that God appeared to Abram " when he was in Mesopotamia, before he 
dwelt in Charran."— Co^i: The call is probably now, after five years, repeated, and Abra- 
ham moves on to his destination. Unto Abram. A word compounded oi father and 
high^ importing a hi^h^ i.e., an eminent or distinguished, /^^gnf/V^r ot a race. If the name 
were bestowed by his parents, which is perhaps doubtful, it was probably under the prompt- 
ing of the spirit of prophecy. — Bmh, Qet thee out from th'y country. Abraham is 
chosen to be the head of a new dispensation, as Noah was ; but with this difference, that 
the world is not taken away this time, but only left out, left to walk in their own ways. 
But, while the world is not taken away from Abraham the coming man, Abraham the com- 
ing man is taken away from the worla. Abraham and his descendants are to be separated 
to the life of faith and hope and holiness, separated to " walk with God." We shall find 
that God trained him by separation ; by a series of separations. This is a key -thought of 
Abraham's life. — Gibson, From thy Icindred . . • thy father's house. It was to sun- 
der three ties, — country, kindred, and home, — and he was to go by faith. Here is illus- 
trated the implicit and powerful faith of the patriarchs as it is presented in the New Testa- 
ment. Dear to him as were his country and kindred and father's house, he was the more 
willing to go out at God's direction, for they were idolatrous. He is chosen as the founder 
of a new family, and a new order of things. — Jacobus, There is many a man called as 
Abram was, wnose duty demands of him to auit the party with whom he has hitherto 
worked, to act again ana a^ain in such a way that those who have loved him will shrink 
from him ; and, as it was with Abram and with Christ, he will find himself alone and soli- 
tary. There are many times when it must be so with us. — Robertson, • Unto a land that 
I will show thee. He was to leave all, and to go he knew not whither. Had he been told 
it was to a land flowing with milk and honey, and that he should be put in possession of it, 
the trial to his faith would have been far less. But it was not so. That which was prom- 
ised was not only promised in general terms, but was very distant, God did not even tell 
him he would ^'z'^ him the land, but merely shew it to him. Nor did he in his lifetime 
obtain the possession of it He was only a sojourner in it, without so much as a place to 
set his foot upon.— 'j^mj^ 

a. I will make of thee a great nation. Observe the twofold nature of the promise 

fiven by God to Abram : it was partly temporal, partly spiritual. — Robertson, He should 
e the lather of a great nation ; not only by the vast multiplication of his natural seed, but 
by God's making them a select peculiar people, to be distinguished by signal favors above 
all nations. They should be the Lord's people. — Bush, The apostle says that all Chris- 
tians are Abraham's seed, and heirs of the promise. So that all Christian nations are part 
of the fulfilment of this promise. I will bless thee. The leading import of the divine 
blessing is an abundant increase or multiplication of favors, both temporal and spiritual. — 
Bush, Make thy name great. That is, as the divinely blessed ancestor and father of a 
renowned people. — Knobel, The name of the father of believers should shed its light and 
wield its influence through the world's history. — Lange, It is a remarkable fact, that per- 
haps no mere man has ever been so widely and so permanently honored. — Bush, Thou 
shalt be a blessing. A blessing in thyself, and a source of blessing to others. The 
promise has been abundantly fulfilled; for all the true blessedness which the world is now 
or shall be hereafter possessed of is owing instrumentally to Abraham and his posterity. 
Through them we have a Bible, a Saviour, and a gospel. They are the stock on which the 
Christian Church is grafted. Their very dispersions and punishments have proved the 
riches of the world. — Bush, 

3. I will bless them that bless thee, &c. God promises further, so to take sides 
with Abram in the world, as to make common cause with him, — share his friendships, and 
treat his enemies as His own. This is the highest possible pledge. This threatening 
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thee : and in thee shall all families of 
the earth be blessed.^ 

4. So Abram departed, as the Lord 
had spoken unto him, and Lot went 
with him: and Abram was seventy 
and five years old when he departed 
out of Haran. 

5. And Abram took Sarai his wife, 
atid Lot his brother's son, and all 
their substance that they had gath- 



ered, and the souls that they had 
gotten in Haran ; and they went forth 
to go into the land of Canaan ; and ^ 
into the land of Canaan they came. 

6. If And Abram passed through 
the land unto the place of Sichem,* 
unto the plain of Moreh. And the 
Canaanite * was then in the land. 

7. And the Lord appeared * unto 
Abram^ and said. Unto thy seed will 



> Ps. 73:17. Acts 3:95. Gal. 3:8. * Heb. xx:8. * Deut. 21:30. Jodg. 7:1. * Chap. zo:x8, 19. 

* Chap. X7:z:x8:x. 

against hostile people was signally fulfilled. The Church is God's. Her enemies are his. 
Her friends are his also ; and no weapon that is formed against her shall prosper, for He 
who has all power given unto him shall be with her faithful servants, even to the end of 
the world. — Jacobus, In thee ... all families of the earth be blessed. This is 
Messianic It looks to the world-wide benefits of redemption, which should come through 
Christ, the seed of Abram. — jacobus. This promise was renewed to Abram on several 
occasions : chap. 13 : 14-16^ 18 ; 18 ; and lastly at the two principal turnine-points of his 
life, viz., at chap. 17 and in chap. 22. The same promise was afterwards renewed to 
Isaac, chap. 26 : 3, 4 ; and again to Jacob, chap. 28 : 13, 14, and chap. 35 : ii, 12.— Arr/. 

4. So Abrtun departed. This is the record of Abram^s overcoming faith. 

5. Abram took. Abram now leads the expedition, as Terah had done at the outstart 
as the father of the family. The relation of Sarai to Abram is here given, as well as that 
of Lot. All their substance. Heb., aJl * their gain which they had mined^ as sheep 
and goods. This includes all their substance, whether brought from Ur, or acquired in 
Haran. — Jacobus, (See Illustrative, I.) The souls they had gotten in Haran. The 
bond-servants the]^ had acc^uired. Abram and Lot enter the land as men of substance. 
They are in a position of independence. The Lord is realizing to Abram the blessing 
promised. — Murphy, Into the land of Canaan they came. Leaving Haran, they must 
nave crossed the river Euphrates, from which crossing it is very commonly supposed the 
name Hebrew was derived {the crosser over). Thence their course must have been south- 
ward over the desert, probably near to Mount Lebanon, and thence to the neighborhood 
of Damascus. — Cooh, 

6. And Abram passed through the land. Abram does not enter into immediate 
possession, but only travels through the land which the Lord had promised to show him. 
The place of Sichem, or Shechem. The town was probably not in existence. — Shechem 
was one of the oldest towns in Palestine, in a narrow valley between the mountains Geri- 
zim and Ebal, about seven miles south of Samaria. In the New Testament the place is 
called Sychar (John 4 : 5). Its present name is Nablous. Unto the plain (rather, *'/^ 
oah") ot Moreh. It was probably called Moreh from its planter or owner. The oak 
attains to great antiquity ; and a single tree, well grown, becomes conspicuous for its 
grandeur and beauty, and was often chosen in ancient times as a meeting-place for 
religious rites. — Murphy, The Canaanite was then in the land. See chap. 13 : 7; 
34 : 30. This notice was most probably added to show that the land was not empty at 
that time, but that the subsequent promise implied a displacement of inhabitants then in 
possession. This, of course, enhanced Abram's faith, and made his obedience more 
admirable. — Alford. 

7. The Lord appeared unto Abram. Here for the first time this remarkable phrase 
occurs. It indicates that the Lord presents himself to the consciousness of ihan in any 
way suitable to his nature. It is not confined to the sight, but may refer to the hearing. 
The possibility of God appearing to man is undeniable. On the mode of his doing this, it 
is vain for us to speculate. — Murphy, Oftto thy seed will I give this land. The 
Most High unfolds his counsels and promises gradually ; rewarding one degree of faith 
with such intimations of mercy as will beget another. He at first signified his purpose of 
merely showing to Abraham a distant land in which he was to sojourn. He now speaks 
oi giving it, but not immediately to himself, but to his seed ; doubtless for a further trial of 
his faith. This promise is still further amplified in a subsequent chapter, chap. 1^,'^Bush, 
There buUded ho an altar unto the Lord. In token of his faith and gratitude, publicly 
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I give this land : ^ and there builded he 
an altar * unto the Lord, who appeared 
unto him. 

8. And he removed from thence 
unto a mountain on the east of Beth- 
el,* and pitched his tent, having Beth- 
el on the west, and Hai on the east : 
and there he builded an altar unto (he 



Lord, and called ^ upon the name ot 
the Lord. 

9. And Abram journeyed, going on 
still toward the south. 

10. 1[And there was a famine in 
the land : and Abram went down into 
Egypt to sojourn there ; for the fam- 
ine was grievous in the land. 



^ Chap. 13: 15: 17:8; 96:3: 88:13. 'Chap. 13:4, z8; 96:95; 33: 9CK 'Chap.98:z9. *Chap.9x:33. 

accepting thus God*s grant to him, and openly taking possession q£ it in the name of his 
covenant God. — yacobus. As he went along he erected altars to commemorate the mercies 
of God, and to remind his posterity that this was really their own land. Consider, then, 
what the land of Canaan became. Gradually it was dotted over with these stones, teach*- 
ing the Israeh'tes that it was a sacred land. What these stones did for the Israelites, our 
memory does for us : it brings back in review our past life. Blessed, thrice blessed, is the 
man to whom life is, as it was to Abram, dotted over with memorials of communion with 
God. — Robertson, 

8. He removed from thence. Probably to secure the necessary pasture for his flocks. 
— JCeiL Unto a mountain. A mountainous district, not to any one particular moun- 
tain. Having Beth-el on the west. Called Beth-el by anticipation ; the place being 
first so namecTby Jacob on his journey from Beer-sheba to Haran. Beth-el means " house 
of God." It is about 12 miles north of Jerusalenu — Bttsh. Hai on the east. Hai was 
about five miles to the east of Beth-el, the ruins of which bear the name of " Medinet Gai." 
Galled upon the name of the Lord. He calls upon the divine name as ^^Jehavah^^ 
acknowledging the redemptive character and claims of God before his household. Though 
nothing is here stated of sacrificial offering, yet the building of an altar fairly implies this. 
— Jacobus, 

g. And Abram journey^, going on still toward the south. Heb., broke up^ 
goings and breaking up ; that js, advancing forwards by degrees ; now removing to one 
point, and now to another, according to the nomad custom, but, on the whole, moving on 
towards the south. — Bush, 

10. There was a famine in the land. The part of Egypt which lay immediately 
south of Canaan appears to have been especially fertile. It was at that time inhabited by 
a people skilled in agriculture, and flooded periodically by the Nile. Egypt is still the 
refuge for neighboring nations when afllicteawith drought. — Cook, To sojourn there. 
Not to live there ; for he had received the promise of inheritance in Canaan, and, though 
this famine may have tried, it did not shake, his faith. Here Abraham's faith was again 
tried in a peculiar way. 

LIBRARY REFERENCES. 

H. C. Tompkins's Studies in the Life of Abraham ; Stanley's Jewish Churchy vol. L ; 
Smith's Old Testament History ; Gibson's Ages before Moses. 

ILLUSTRATIVE. 

I. Every English pilgrim to the Holy Land is delighted to trace the likeness of patri- 
archal manners and customs in the Arabian chiefs. The unchanged habits of the East 
render it in this respect a kind of living Pompeii. Such as we see them now, starting on a 
pilgrimage or a journey, were Abraham and his sister's son, when they "went forth" to go 
into the land of Canaan. " All their substance that they had gatherea " is heaped high on 
the backs of their kneeling camels. Round about them are their flocks of sheep and 
goats, and the asses. The chief is there, marked out from the rest by his cloak of brilliant 
scarlet, by the fillet of rope which binds the loose handkerchief round his head, by the 
spear which he holds in his hand to guide the march and to fix the encampment The 
.cnief's wife, the princess of the tribe, is there in her own tent to make the cakes, and 
prepare the usual meal of milk and butter. In every aspect, except that which most con- 
cerns us, the likeness is complete between the Bedouin chief of the present day and the 
Bedouin chief who came from Chaldea nearly 4,000 years a^o, — in every aspect but one. 
The more we see the outward conformity of Abraham and nis immediate descendants to 
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the godless, grasping, foul-mouthed Arabs of the modem desert, the more we shall recog- 
nize the force of the religious faith which has raised them from that low estate to be the 
heroes and saints of their people, the spiritual fathers of European religion .and civiliza* 
^oxi.— Stanley's ** Jewish Church^ 

II. A contrast. — A man must be in one of. two positions : a servant of God, ready to 
do any thing and every thing at the call of God ; or a defiant opponent of God, unwilling^ to 
admit God's supremacy in sdl things. In the one case the man is in the ever-brightening 
path of the just, with the certainty of final success : in the other he is on the high-road to 
ruin. The crime of Napoleon in divorcing Josephine has often been cited as an illustra- 
tion of this truth ; and it was never more forcibly presented than in the words of Emily 
Bliss Gould, quoted in her delightful memoir just written by Leonard W. Bacon. She 
views in the Louvre at Paris the relics of the great but wicked emperor. " Sad beyond 
description are the mementos of the King of Rome (Napoleon's son), — the gilt cradle, 
little cups and saucers, the bow and arrows, and the rest of his toys. For this child the 
father sacrificed his love and his honor, and brought upon himself the wrath of God. And 
how he was punished in the child, — an early, unhonored grave, a life without one promise, 
a death without one hope I " — S. S, Times, 

PRACTICAL. 

X. Ver. 31. God calls his children to be separate fi:om the world. 
a. Faith is proved by obeying God's calls, cost what it may. 

3. ^ We cannot at first see all to which God calls us ; but it is from a land of idolatry 
and sin, to a promised land overflowing with good things. 

4. Abraham's life shows us clearly how we are saved by faith. 

5. Ver. I. God's promises are abundant and glorious. 

6. He that is truly blessed is ever a blessing to others. 

7. VerJ 7. Wherever we go, we should establish the worship of God. It is a poor 
religion that will not go with us on our travels. 

8. Abraham's journey is a type of life, — obedience to God's call, leaving the worldly 
life, a journey to the promised land, family worship, the institutions of religion, trials of 
our faith, famines at times, blessed in this world's blessings, sustained by God's promises. 



Lesson VI. — August 8, 1880. 

ABRAM AND LOT. — Gen. 13:1-18. 

TIME. — B. C. 1918, two or three years after last lesson. 

PLACE. — Abram returns from Egypt to Canaan, near Bethel ; Lot separates from 
him, and goes to Sodom ; and then Abram settles at Hebron. 

CONTEMPORARY HISTORY. — The leading kingdoms of the ancient world 
already founded and flourishing. Egypt was now under the shepherd kings. It was settled 
by the descendants of Ham. Phoenicia and Canaan settled by part of the descendants of 
Cfanaan. Tyre and Sidon built. Babylonia and Chaldea were founded by Nimrod nearly 
400 years before this. The Greeks were said to be descendants of Javan, fourth son of 
Japheth. 

CONNECTION. — In our last lesson we left Abraham in Egypt. Here the faith of 
Abram failed. To protect his wife from the license of a despot, he stooped to that mean 
form of deceit which is true in word but false in fact. He caused Sarai to pa.-: s as his sis- 
ter. The trick defeated itself. Sarai, as an unmarried woman, was taken to the harem of 
the king, who heaped wealth and honors upon Abram. Warned of his mistake by plagues 
sent upon him and his household, the king restored Sarai to her husband, with a rebuke 
for hh deceit, and sent him out of Egypt with all the wealth he had acquired, for he was 
now " verj rich in cattle, in silver, and in gold." Abram travelled back through the south 
of Palestme to his old encampment near Bethel, where he again established the worship at 
Jehovah. — Smith. 
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1. And Abram went up out of 
Egypt, he, and his wife, and all that 
he had, and Lot with him, into the 
south.^ 

2. And Abram was very rich* in 
cattle, in silver, and in gold. 

3. And he went on his journeys 
from the south even to Beth-el, unto 
the place where his tent had been at 
the beginning, between Beth-el and 
Hai: 

4. Unto the place of the altar,* 



which he had made there at the first : 
and there Abram called* on the name 
of the Lord. 

5. S And Lot also, which went 
with Abram, had flocks, and herds, 
and tents. 

6. And the land was not able * to 
bear them, that they might dwell to- 
gether : for their substance was great, 
so that they could not dwell together. 

7. And there was a strife between 
the herdmen of Abram's cattle and 



^ Chap. xa:9, &c. * Chap. 34:35. x Sam. 9:7. Job x: 10. Ps. 1x2:3. ' Chap. xa:7, 8. Ps. 43:1, a; 

84:10. * Ps. xx6:x7; X45: x8. *Chap.36:7. 



EXPLANATORY. 

z. Abram went up out of Egypt. Palestine being a highland country, the entrance 
from Egypt by its southern boundar}^ is a continual ascent. — 7. F, and B, Into the 
south. To the southern part of Palestine. —This part of the land is elsewhere distinctly 
called the souths and the south country , Josh. 10 : 40 ^ 1 1 : 16. — Bush, 

a. Abran^ was very rich. He had ^own rich in Egypt. He has now to experience 
some of the dangers and evils of prosperity. -^ Cook, An Arab sheik is considered rich 
who has 100 or 200 tents, from 60 to 100 camels, 1,000 sheep and goats respectively. And 
Abraham, being very rich, must have far exceeded that amount of pastoral property. — J, 
F, and B. In cattle. Long before this the Egyptian nobles took great pride in the rear> 
ing of cattle. We may be ciuite sure that no poor specimens were given b)r the Pharaoh to 
his friend. — Studies on the Ttmes of Abraham : Tomkins, In silver. It is characteristvb 
of early times, that silver is mentioned before gold among Abram*s possessions, for it was 
very much more rare in Egypt, and was known as *' white gold." In gold. When 
Abram was in Egypt gold was abundantly used ; not only solid, molten, and graven, and 
in rings for currency, but beaten into thin plates for overlaying bronze, silver, wood, and 
stone. — Tompkins, 

3. He went on his journeys. His progress would be by slow marches and frequent 
encampments, as he had to regulate his movements by the prospect of water and pastur- 
age. — y, F, and B, Between Bethel and Hai. "A conspicuous hill, its topmost sum- 
mit resting on the rocky slopes below, and distinguished by its olive-groves, offering a 
natural base for the altar, and a fitting shade for the tent of the patriarch." — Stanley, 

4. Unto the place. Chap. 12:8. The narrative is careful to mention that he went 
directly to Bethel, where he had at the beginning pitched his tent, and builded an altar to 
God. It is the sanctuary of God, on Goers own land, where He had already first revealed 
himself to him on the covenant soil. — Jacobus, Called on the name of the Lord. 
That is, re-established public worship, and again acted the part of a patriarchal missionary. 
'^Bush, Doubtless he felt a strong desire to re-animate his faith and piety amidst the 
scenes of his former worship ; it might be to express humility and penitence for his mis- 
conduct in Egypt, or thankfulness for deliverance from perils. — Tamieson, We have not 
read of the altar and the name of Jehovah in Egypt. Not that Abram would return to the 
abomination of idolatry, but we may reasonably think it fared not so well there with his 
soul's health. Doubtless Dean Stanley is right in saying that Egypt represented to him 
what we call the " world." And Abram had shaken off its dust from his feet, and returned 
to "a closer walk with God." — Tomkins, 

5. Lot also • . . had flocks and herds. The blessing upon Abram overran and 
flowed over upon Lot So God often showers his blessings upon the household, neighbors, 
and dependents of the righteous, for their sakes. Tents. This probably includes the oc- 
cupants, — meaning servants and attendants. — Jacobus. 

6. And the land was not able to bear them ; i.e., the land did not furnish space 
enough for the numerous herds to graze. — A'eil, 

7. There was a strife between the herdmen. Originating, doubtless, in the in- 
creasing scarcity of herbage for the subsistence of their flocks, and in their eagerness for 
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the herdmen of Lot's cattle : and the 
Canaanite and the Perizzite dwelt ^ 
then m the land. 

8. And Abram said unto Lot, Let 
there be no strife,* I pray thee, be- 
tween me and thee, and between my 
herdmen and thy herdmen : for we be 
brethren.* 

9. Is not the whole land* before 
thee? separate thyself, I pray thee, 
from me : if thou wilt take the left 



hand, then I will go to the right : or 
if thou depart to the right hand, then 
I will go to the left.* 

10. And Lot lifted up his eyes, and 
beheld all the plain of Jordan, that it 
was well watered everywhere, before 
the Lord destroyed • Sodom and Go- 
morrah, even as the garden ' of the 
L(M*d, like the land of Egypt, as thou 
comest unto Zoar.* 

11. Then Lot chose him all the 



^ Chap. 34:30. * Phil. 9:14. Heb. Z3:x4. > Chap, xtxvj, * Chap. 30:15. ' ^ ^^^ 3:&-z9. * Chap. 
19:35. 1 John s: 15. ^ Chap, a: zo. Isa. 51:3. Joel 3: 3. > Chap. 14:3. 

• 

the possession of the wells, or fountains of water, -whi^h in that rocky arid region have a 
value unknown to the inhabitants of a country like ours. — Bush* And the Canaanite 
and the Perizzite dwelt in the land. They^7</^//^'^, but Abram and Lot only sojourned 
in their wide-scattered encampments. — Tomkins, The Canaanitcs were descended from 
Canaan, the fourth son of Ham, and peopled the seacoast of Palestine, and generally the 
whole of the country westward of the Jordan. Canaan was also the progenitor or the 
Phoenicians. The Perizzite. They are not named in the catalogue of nations (Gen. 10), 
so that their origin, like that of other small tribes, such as the Avites and Gerizites, is left 
in obscurity. — Bible Dictionary: Smith, 

8. And Abram said unto Lot, Let there be no strife. It was most unseemly that 
this strife should arise before the heathen. Now Abram '« noble character shines out.-*— 
Tomkins, He who has the promises can well afford to yield a point of difference for the 
holy sake of peace. And he it is who is the gainer by all he seems to concede. ** The 
meek (and only they) inherit the earth." " He walks in the moral atmosphere of the Ser- 
tiflon on the Mount," Matt. 6 : 28, &c. Abram appeals to their brotherly relations against 
any strife between themselves or their herdsmen. — Jacobus, 

9. Is not the whole land before thee ? Thus he gave his nephew the full choice. 
He was the head; yea, the whole land was given to him by the promise. But in his mag- 
nanimity he said to Lot, "Let there be no strife. Is not the whole land before thee ?"^ 
Tomkins, 

10. And Lot lifted up his eyes . . . beheld . . . plain of Jordan. To the east 
there rises in the foreground the jagged range of the hills above Jericho ; in the distance 
the dark wall of Moab ; between them lies the wide valley of the Jordan, its course marked 
by the tract of forest in which its rushing stream is enveloped; and down to this valley a 
long and deep ravine, now as always the main line of communication by which it is ap- 
proached from the central hills of Palestine, — a ravine rich with vine, olive, and fig. . . . To 
the south and the west the view commanded the bleak hills of Judea, varied by the heights 
crowned by what were afterwards the cities of Benjamin, and overhanging what in a later 
day was to be Jerusalem, and in the far distance the southern range on whose slope is He- 
bron. Northward are the hills which divide Judea from the rich plains of Samaria. — Sinai 
and Palestine : Stanley, Well watered. Yit\y,^ All of it a well toatered regyon. This was 
the great necessity in the East. It would promise him security from periodical famine. It 
seemed to him a paradise. Here the Jordan is first referred to. This great river of Pales- 
tine, called the Descender^ for in its swift course of 200 miles it falls 1,300 feet and over 
below the sea-level, when it reaches the Dead Sea. — Jacobus. Before the Lord de- 
stroyed, &c The face of the country was doubtless altered by that destruction of the 
cities of the plain. — J, Sodom and Qomorrah. Then cities of the plain at the lower 
end of the Dead Sea. But now the sea covers all that plain, and it forms the lower bay of 
the Dead Sea. Even as the garden of the Lord. The lower plain of the Jordan was 
glorious as the vanished glory of Paradise, or as the rich plains of the Nile in Egypt, which 
were still fresh in the memory of Lot — Lan^e. As thou comest unto Zoar. As Zoar 
was not in Egypt, but at the southern extremity of the plain of Jordan, the latter clause is 
to be connected with the first part of the verse, and the clause, "before the Lord had 
destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah," to be read in a parenthesis. Or we may adopt the 
equivalent construction of Houbigant, who translates the verse, ''Before the Lord had 
destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah, it was all, as thou goest to Zoar, well watered, even 
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plain of Jordan : and Lot journeyed 
east : and they separated^ Uiemselves 
the one from the other. 

12. Abram dwelt in the land of 
Canaan, and Lot dwelt in the cities 
of the plain, and pitched his tent 
toward Sodom. 

13. But the men of Sodom were 



wicked and sinners ' before the Lord 
exceedingly. 

14. 5[And the Lord said unto 
Abram, after that Lot was separated 
from him. Lift up now thine eyes, and 
look from the place where thou art 
northward, and southward, and east- 
ward, and westward : 



^ Prov. 37: xo. * Chap. 18: 90. Ecek. 16: 49. 9 Pet. a: 7, 8. 



the garden of the Lord, and as the land of Egypt.'' This g^jves the correct idea. Zoar is 
here so called by anticipation, as its name at this time was Bela (chap. 14 : 2, 8, arid 19 1 
22). — Bush* 

XX. Lot chose all the plain of Jordan. Lot was evidently governed by a worldlv and 
selfish principle in selecting his new abode. He Embraced the opportunity furnishea him 
by Abram's generous proposal, and he chose what seemed the richest part of the land, with- 
out regard to the choice of Abram, and without regard to the moral destitutions. He was 
free and eager to obtain the best part of the country, though by so doing he should remove 
far from the vicinity of the church, and of the public worship of God. — Jacobus. Lot 
makes the worst choice, while he thinks that he has chosen well. For his worldly-minded- 
ness, the sin in his choice, he was first punished through the plundering of his house, and 
his captivity in the war of the kings, which followed soon after his choice, and then through 
his fearful flight from Sodom, and the losses, misfortunes, and crimes which were connected 
with it. Thus the want of regard to true piety, the selfishness, the carelessness as to the 
snares of the world, must ever be punished. And, indeed, it is just when one thinks that 
in his own wilful and sinful wavs he has attained his highest wishes, he finds himself 
ensnared in the retributions of divine righteousness, which niles over him and works with 
solemn irony. — I^nge. 

X2. Abram dwelt in the land of Canaan. As distinguished from the valley of the 
Jordan, being the portion of Palestine between the valley and the Mediterranean Sea. — 
Bush, Cities of the plain. There were five of these cities — Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, 
Zeboim, and Zoar — occupying the vale of Siddim, at the Dead Sea. These cities were 
under their respective kings, who were attacked by Chedorlaomer, king of Elam, and his 
allies (chap. 14 : 19), and defeated, till Abram came to the rescue. Four of these cities 
were destroyed by God's manifest and swift judgment, raining down fire out of heaven. — 
Jacobus* Pitched his tent toward Sodom. We may suppose that Lot fully intended to 
keep at a safe distance from that scene of abominations ; but, having once come within the 
perilous vicinity of the tents of sin, he is imperceptibly drawn onward. So treacherous is 
fallen nature in its weakness, that, having once been persuaded to tread the borders of 
forbidden ground, we are easily induced to proceed a little farther, to take one more step, 
till at length every restraint is broken through, and we aref borne forward into the vorten 
of sin. So with Lot. The next that we hear of him, he has actually planted himself in 
Sodom. — Bush, 

13. The men of Sodom were wicked. The higher blessing of good society, then, 
was wanting in the choice of Lot. It is probable that he was a single man when he parted 
from Abram, and therefore that he married a woman of Sodom. The people of Sodom 
sinned exceedingly, and before the Lord. Lot has fallen into the very vortex of vice 
and blasphemy. — Murphy. The corrupt state of society in Sodom soon discovered the 

treat mistake of Lot's choice, and revealed the fallacy upon which he had acted to seek 
ne lands and crops, without regard to religious privileges. Lot was a professor of the 
true religion, and had been enjoying the privilege of public worship with Abram ; yet he 
seems to make little account of this in seeking a settlement. He is called " a righteous 
man " by the apostle Peter ; and his record is, " That that righteous man dwelling among 
them, in seeing and hearing, vexed his righteous soul from day to day with their unlawful 
deeds " (2 Pet. 2 : 8). To which Bishop Hall remarks, " He vexed his own soul ; for who 
made him stay there .^" — Jacobus. 

14. The Lord said unto Abram. He was more than rewarded for bis true action 
toward Lot. We may be sure that this was a great crisis in the life of Abram ; and, in his 
noble and unworldly conduct, we must ''glorify the grace of God." It is likely that up to 
this time he had viewed Lot as his heir. The first promise, '* I will make thee a great 
nation," may have been regarded as consistent with this. But now Lot yiA gone ; and at 
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15. For all the land which thou 
seest, to thee will I give it, and ^ to 
thy seed forever. 

16. And I will make thy seed as 
the dust of the earth: so that if a 
man can number the dust of the 
earth, then shall thy seed also be 
numbered. 



1 7. Arise, walk through the land in 
the length of it and in the breadth of 
it ; for I will give it unto thee. 

18. Then Abram removed his tent, 
and came and dwelt in the plain of 
Mamre,* which is in Hebron, and built 
there an altar unto the Lord. 



^ Chap, za: 7. > Chap. 35: 97. 



this very time the blank was filled by the direct promise of " seed as the dust of the earth." 
— Tomkins, 

15. All the land which thou seest. Abram is here regarded as the head of a chosen 
seed ; and hence the bestowment of this fair territory on the race is an actual grant of it 
to the head of the race. — Murphy, (i) First he was assured in general that he should be 
blessed, and become a blessine (12:1-3). (2 ) On the second interview he is further assured 
that the land to which he had come by faith should be the heritage of his posterity, as a 
free grant by God (chap. 12:7). And now (3) he is further guaranteed as to this heritage, 
and the terms are such as to iniply something enduring beyond any mere earthly and 
temporal possessions. — Jcuobus, To thy seed forever. Unto etermty ; a period of very 
long, but mdefinite, duration. Subsequent facts in the history of the chosen people show 
that this promise was to be understood conditionally, as they might by transgression for- 
felt the possession of this covenanted region, as was actually <4he case (Lev. 26 : 33. 
Isa. 63 : 18). If, however, the Jews are to be hereafter restored to the land of their 
fathers, as many interpret the prophecies respecting them, these words will receive a still 
more exact accomplishment than they have hitherto done. Even now it is common to 
speak of the Jews obtaining possession of tAeir own land, as though their title had never 
been extinguished. — Bush* 

x6. I will make thy seed as the dust of the earth. The literal increase is not 
excluded ; but this was not all that was meant, else it would be of small moment compara- 
tively. But the spiritual posterity, and the true Israel, after the spirit, — this was the grant 
here made to Abram. — Jacobus, If they who are of faith are the seed of Abraham, and 
heirs of the promise (Gal. 3 : 9, 29), then will the promise have its literal accomplishment ; 
when the kingdoms of this world are given to the saints of the most high God, and when 
the uttermost parts of the earth become the possession of Christ. — Hodge* 

17. Arise, walk through the land. It was a command or permission to Abraham, 
not as a lonely individual, but with all his establishment, to travel over and sojourn in any 
portion of the country that he pleased, and that, too, as a pledge of its finally becoming the 
perpetual inheritance of his seed. — Bush, 

18. Came and dwelt in the plain (oaks) of Mamre. In his wandering through the 
land he came to Hebron, where he settled by the terebinth (or oaks) of the Amorite Mamre 
(chap. 14: 13), and built an altar to Jehovah. The term ** dwelt" (or set himself, settled 
down) denotes that Abram made this place the central point of his subsequent stay in 
Canaan. — KeiL The oak-grove of Mamre lay in Hebron, and is often mentioned as the 
residence of the patriarch (chap. 14 : 13, 18 ; 35 : 27). It had its name from the Amorite 
Mamre, a confederate of Abram (chap. 14 : 13, 24). — Lange, Hebron. About 20 miles 
south of Jerusalem. One of the most ancient dties in the world still existing. Its original 
name was Kirjath-Arba. The chief interest of this city arises from its having been the 
scene of some of the most remarkable events in the lives of the patriarch. Sarah died 
at Hebron; and Abraham then bought from Ephron the Hittite the field and cave of 
Machpelah to serve as a family tomb. The cave is still there ; and the massive walls of the 
Haraniy or mosque, within which it lies, form the most remarkable object in the whole city. 
El-Khul61 is the modern name.— .SVw/MV Bible Dictionary, Built an altar. This is 
Abram's third altar in the land of promise. Before he can have a movable sanctuary, — ^^a 
tabernacle, — he builds an altar wherever he plants himself. He must have the domestic 
and public worship of God maintained wherever he comes to dwell. And along with his 
own abode he provides for the abode of the Highest, as a prime necessity of his nature. — 
yacobus, 
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Preaeher^ 35, on "Abraham as the Man of Peace ;" seimons by J. B. Romeyn and R. A. 
Hallam on "Lot;" Kitto's Daily BiMe JHustraHons, A capital illustration of Abraham 
as a friend is in Gallaher's WtUtm SktUk^B^ok^ p. 230, "The Red-River Buzzard." 

ILLUSTRATIVE. 

I. When Philip Henry, the father of the celebrated commentator, sought the hand of 
the only daughter and heiress of Mr. Matthews in marriage, an objection was made by her 
father, who admitted that he was a gentleman, a scholar, and an excellent preacher ; but 
he was a stranger, and ^ they did not even know where he came from." — " True," said the 
daughter, who had well weighed the excellent qualities and sraces of the stranger ; " but I 
know where he is going, and I should like to go with him." Abraham was going toward 
blessing and Christ and the millennium. The Sodomites were going towards certain and 
sudden ruin : yet Lot chose to go with them rather than with him. It is wise to know 
where our companions are going, before we go with them. 

II. Lot's choice was like that of the first two suitors of Portia in Shakspeare's "Mer- 
chant of Venice," who chose the gold and silver urns, and found onlv disappointments in 
them. Abraham chose the leaden urn of self-denial ; but it containea the treasure. — P* 

III. Abraham's wealth. — Abraham is treated by the native princes and chieftains of 
the land as *'a mighty prince," an equal, if not a superior, to themselves Then we learn 
that his house-bom servants able to bear arms and to make a rapid march were not less 
than 318. A body of such men can be furnished only by a population four times its own 
number, including women and children. We can, therefore, not reckon the patriarch's 
camp as containing less than 1,272 souls ; and this number of people could not well have 
been accommodated in so few as 100 tents. Now as to the cattle. Job*s wealth, at about 
the same ajge, consisted of 7)Ooo sheep, 3,000 camels, 1,000 (500 yoke of) oxen, and 500 
asses. — Kitto, 

PRACTICAL. 

X. Abraham's experience in Egypt teaches that wrong-doing to escape trouble leads us 
into trouble. 

a. Abraham was an example of a good friend, giving the best to others, yielding rights. 

3. Here is the way to avoid quarrels. 

4. Lot was the example of a selfish man, and it led him into trouble. 

5. Abraham was doubly blessed in doing right. 

6. Lot shows the danger of seeking wealth at the expense of religion and its 
institutions. 

7. Lot went into bad company for worldly advantage, and lost all, and barely escaped 
with his life. 

8. No one is safe who pitches hb tent toward Sodom, who goes as near the world as 
he can. 

9. God's best promises are yet to be fulfilled. They will grow richer and richer. 



Lesson VII. — August 15, 1880. 
ABRAM AND MELCHIZEDEK. — Gen. 14:12-24. 

TIME. — B. C. 1913. Five years after our last lesson. 

PLACE. — Abraham lived in Hebron^ 12 miles north of Jerusalem. The battle in 
which Lot was captured took place in the valley of Siddim^ on the southern borders of the 
Dead Sea. Abram at Mamre or Hebron receives the news, and follows, overtaking them 
at Dan^ .and pursuing them as far as Damascus. On his return the king of Sodom, and 
Melchizedek king of Salem (afterwards Jerusalem) meet him in the vadley of Shaveh, 
probably near Jerusalem. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Chedorla'omer, king of Elam, that is, of Susiana (Elam was properly the mountainous 
region on the eastern margin of the plain of Chaldea, but in a wider sense it included 
Susiana), had conquered the valley of the Jordan, and brought into subjection to his scep« 
tre the five towns of the borders of the Dead Sea, that is, the country where Lot had 
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settled (Gen. 14 : 12). Twelve years he remained their master, but in the thirteenth 
year the petty kings of that region, seeing that Chedorlaomer was occupied by wars in the 
north of Arabia, thought they could throw off the yoke ; but the Elamite king came against 
them with his vassals, Amraphel, king of Shinar, Arioch, king of Ellasar, and Thargal, 
king of nations, or of the nomadic tril^ The battle took place in the vale of Siddim, on 
the Dorders of the Dead Sea, where were many wells of bitumen. The people of the coun- 

Swere routed. Sodom, Gomorrah, and the three other cities were pillaged, and Lot was 
^ en awav captive. Of this Abram was informed by a fugitive. He was at this time 
living at Mamre ( Hebron), and was in alliance with the Canaanitish prince of the country. 
With his ally and the two brothers of that prince, and all his own servants, he commenced 
the pursuit of the enemy, who had begun to retreat. He overtook them at the northern 
extremity of Palestine, at the place where in later times was built the city of Dan. Attack- 
ing them by night, he gained the victory. The f6ur kings were pursued to the neighbor- 
hood of Damascus, Lot was rescued, and all the booty retaken. It was on this occasion 
that Abram received the blessing of Melchizedek, king of Salem, priest of the most high 
God, whose tribe, no doubt of Semitic origin, was one of the very few who in their pastoral 
3ife had been able to preserve intact the primitive belief in the unity of God. — Lenormant 
and Ckevallier, 



12. And they took Lot, Abram's 
brother's son, who dwelt ^ in Sodom, 
and his goods, and departed. 

13. if And there came one that had 
escaped, and told Abram the Hebrew ; 



for he dwelt * in the plain of Mamre 
the Amorite, brother of Eshcol, and 
brother of Aner : and these were con- 
federate with Abram. 

14. And when Abram heard that 



^ Chap. 13:12. Num. 16:36. x Tim. 6:9. * Chap. 13:18. 



EXPLANATORY. 

X8. And they took Lot, &c. " He that walketh with wise men shall be wise, but the 
companion of fools shall be destroved " (Prov. 13 : 20). The passage is so constructed as 
to ^ive a sort of melancholy emphasis to the fact of Lot's dwelling in Sodom, which is 
entirely lost sight of^ in our translation. The unhappy man now begins to reap the bitter 
consequences of taking ttp his abode in the midst of the habitations of wickedness. — Busk. 
That wealth which was the cause of his former quarrels is made a prey to merciless 
heathens ; that place which his eye covetously chose betrays his life and goods. How 
many Christians, whilst they have looked at gain, have lost themselves! — Bishop HalL 
When we go out of the way of our duty, we put ourselves from under God's protection, 
and cannot expect that choices made by our lusts should issue to our comfort Particular 
mention is made of their taking Lot's goods^ those goods which had occasioned his contest 
with Abram, and his separation from him. God justly deprives us of those enjoyments by 
which we have suffered ourselves to be deprived of our enjoyment of him. — Henry. 
Departed. The invaders were now laden with booty. Their nrst concern was to transfer 
this to their native country, and deposit it in a place of safety. It was not prudent to delay 
while thev were encumbered with so much valuable property. — Murphy, 

13. Came one that had escaped. Probably one of Lot's retainers. Abram the 
Hebrew. The term '* the Hebrew has been understood either as distinguishing Abram 
from the Gentile races and people, or that Abram is thus called here, owing to his descent 
from Eber, chap. 10 : 21 ; or, as the Septuagint renders it, and which the Hebrew word will 
bear, Abram the crosser-over^ or the immigrant^ viz., from the other side of the Euphrates. 
^^Alford, Plain (oaks) of Mamre. (See Lesson VI., chap. 13 : 18.) Afterwards called 
Hebron. Amorites. Dwellers on the summits, mountaineers, — one of the chief nations 
who possessed the land of Canaan before its conquest by the Israelites. They are con- 
trasted with the Canaanites, who were the dwellers in the lowlands; and the two thus 
formed the main broad divisions of the Holy Land. — Smith's Bible Dictionary, Eshcol 
{the cluster of grapes) was in after-times the name given by the children of Israel to a valley 
near Hebron, because of the bunch which the spies brought from thence. But there can 
hardly be any connection between the two names. Of Aner nothing is known. — AlforcL 
Confederate with Abram. The Amorite Mamre, and his two brothers, were named as 
confederates with Abram, because they assisted him now in the war, ver. 24* Their coa« 
federation shows his overwhelming influence. — Lange. 
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his brother was taken captive, he 
armed his trained servants^ bom in 
his own house, three hundred and 
eighteen, and pursued them unto 
Dan.i 

15. And he divided himself against 
them, he and his servants by night, 
and smote ^ them, and pursued them 
unto Hobah, which is on the left 
hand of Damascus. 

16. And he brought back* aU the^ 



goods, and also brought again his 
brother Lot, and his goods, and the 
women also, and the people. 

1 7. IT And the king of Sodom went 
out to meet him (after his return from 
the slaughter of Chedorlaomer, and 
of the kings that were with him), at 
the valley of Shaveh. which is the 
king's dale.^ 

18. And Melchizedek* king of 
Salem brought forth bread and wine ; 



^ Deut. 34: X. * Isa. 41 : a, 3. * x Sam. 30, 8: 18. * a Sam. 18: 18. ' Heb. 7: x. 

14. His brother. Kin, relative. Strictly speaking, Lot was his nephew. He armed 
his trained servants. The expression is significant. He arms his trained, i.e., his proved 
servants, and practised in the use of arms, especially those bohi in his own nouse. 
That the patriarchs carried weapons, is clear from chs. 34:25; 49:5. — Lange, Abram 
had trained them in spiritual things, in the service of God, as well as in fidelity to himself ; 
see chs. 18 : 19 ; 24 : i -49. — Wordsworth. Three hundred and eighteen. Which im- 

Elies a following of more than one thousand men, women, and children. His flocks and 
erds must have corresponded in extent to such an establishment. — Murphy. Consider 
what he mieht have done under the circumstances. Instead of risking life and property, 
many would have let Lot take the consequences of his worldly choice. — Class and Desk. 
Unto Dan. The situatidn of this Dan is uncertain. Probably Laish, near the sources 
of the Jordan, at the foot of Mount Hermon. — Class and Desk, (Keil says Dan in 
Gilead.) 

15. He divided himself against them. He and his allies attacked from different 
quarters. By night. Chardin tells us, " that the manner of the Arabs making war, and 
pillaging the caravans, is, to keep by the side of them, or to follow them in the rear, nearer 
or farther off, according to their forces, which it is very easy to do in Arabia, which is one 
great plain ; and in the night they silently fall upon the camp, and carry off one pait of it 
before the rest are got under arms." He supposes that Abraham fell upon the camp of the 
four kings, that had carried away Lot, precisely in the same Arab manner, and oy that 
means, with unequal forces, accomplished his design, and rescued Lot And he adds, 
that it is to be remembered, that the combats of the age of Abraham more resembled a 
fight among the mob than the bloody and destructive wars of Europe. — /farmer. Hobah. 
This place has not been satisfactorily made out. It was to the left hand, i.e., the north, of 
Damascus. The Hebrews regarded themselves as facing the east, and named the quarters 
of the compass accordingly. The Jews regard the village of Jobar, a few miles north-east 
of Damascus, as answering to Hobah. At Barzeh, very near, is a spot held in veneration 
by the people as haying been the " praying-place " of Abraham, when he returned thanks 
to God after the discomfiture of the kings. — Alford. Damascus. This is the first 
mention of this city in the Bible. It is one of the most ancient, and has at all times been 
one of the most important, of the cities of Syria. It is situated in a plain of vast size and 
of extreme fertility, which lies east of the great chain of Anti-Libanus, on the edge of the 
desert. It is still a city of 150,000 inhabitants. — Smithes Bible Dictionary, 

17. The king . • . went out to meet him. The little victorious band, now return- 
ing in peace, ^re hailed by every one that meets them. The kings of the different cities 
go forth to congratulate them, and to thank them as the deliverers of their country. If 
Abraham had been one of those marauders whom he defeated, he would have followed 
up his victory, and made, himself master of the whole country ; which he might prob- 
ably have done with ease in their present enfeebled and scattered condition. But the 
principles by which he was governed as a servant of God prevented him from doing this. 
^Bush, The valley of Shaveh • . • the king's dale. Shavehy probably near Jeru- 
salem on the north; kin^s dale (2 Sam. 18 : 18), so called probably from this meeting. — 
Class and Desk, 

18. Melchizedek ; i.e., king of righteousness. There is something surprising and mys- 
terious in the first appearance of Melchizedek and in the subsequent references to him. 
Bearing a title which Jews in after ages would recognize as designating their own sove- 
reign, bearing gifts wluch recall to Christians the Ix>rd's Supper, this Canaanite crosses 
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and he was the priest ^ of the most 
high God.* 

19. And he blessed him, and said, 



Blessed be Abram of the most hi^ 

God, possessor • of heaven and earth : 

20. And blessed be the most high 



1 Ps. zzo:4. Heb. 5: 6; 7; 3, xx. * Mic. 6:6. » Ver. aa. Ps. 34: i; 50: 10. 

for a moment the path of Abram, and is unhesitatingly recognized as a person of higher 
spiritual rank than the friend of God. Disappearing as suddenly as he came in, he is 
lost to the sacred writings for 1,000 years;. and then a few emphatic words for another 
moment bring him into sight as a type of the coming Lord of David. Once more, after 
* another 1,000 years, the Hebrew Christians are taught to see in him a proof that it was 
the consistent purpose of God to abolish the Levitical priesthood. His person, his office, 
his relation to Christ, and the seat of his sovereignty, ha^^e given rise to Innumerable 
discussions, which even now can scarcely be considered as settled. — Bulloch, The most 
probable view of the true character of Melchizedek is that given by Josephus, viz., that 
he was a Canaanitish prince, a pious and religious man ; a personage eminently raised up 
by^ God, whose genealogy was perhaps designedly veiled in mystery, that he might be in 
this, as in other things, a type of Christ. He is mentioned elsewhere in the Scriptures 
only in the iioth Psalm and in the Epistle to the Hebrews (chaps. 5, 6, 7), where the 
apostle, aiming to show the pre-eminence of Christ's priesthood over that of Aaron, 
avails himself of the somewhat remarkable concidences which subsisted between what is 
here related of Melchizedek, and what he designed to affirm of Christ. As Melchizedek 
combined in his own person the dignity both of king and priest, this fact enabled him to 
illustrate more strikingly, to the Jews to whom he wrote, the union of the same offices in 
Christ, who sits ''a priest upon his throne." Again, as far as appears from the sacred 
record, Melchizedek was a priest, not by inheritance, but by .immediate divine appoint- 
ment. He derived his office from no predecessor, and delivered it down to no successor, 
but stands before us in the sacred record single and alone, constituting himself an order 
of priesthood. In this respect he was eminently "made like the Son of God ; " who was 
also a priest, not after the manner of the sons of Aaron, b^ descent from their predeces- 
sors, but after the similitude of Melchizedek, that is, by an immediate, divine constitution. 
^^Bush, Kinr of Salem. Salem means " peace." By some thought to be Jerusalem. 
But this is doubtful, though it was anciently called Jebus (Tudg. 19 : 10, 11. t Chron. 11 : 
4, 5), and Salem (Ps. 76 : 2). — Class and Desk, Melchizedek was a type of Christ, (i ) He 
was a royal priest, a king (Heb. 7: i, 2). (2) He was of the highest rank (Heb. 7 :4-io). 
(3) He was unique, without predecessor or successor (Heb. 7 :3). (4) He was priest of 
a better covenant (Heb. 7: 11 ~i6). Bread and wine. Melchizedek brought forth bread 
and wine as the priest of the most high God. There seems to be an intimation that this 
was a priestly act, and accordingly the crowning part of a sacred feast. It was probably 
connected with the offering of a sacrifice. This view of his acts is confirmed by the bless- 
ing which he pronounces as the priest of the most high God. — Murphy, Priest of the 
most high God. Not (so much) for the purpose of ministering to a certain number, but 
for the purpose of proclaiming to all that God was the only living and true God, and 
that there was a way by which they might be reconciled to him, even by the blood, the 
atonement. It woula appear that the king of Sodom was present at the interview. Well 
might the Canaanites have said, *' Of a truth these men are the servants of the most high 
God." — Robert Go' .'. n, 

zg. And he blessed him, and said, &c. That is, Melchizedek blessed Abraham, in 
doing which he periormed one of the characteristic functions of a priest, whose duty it was 
•*to bless in the name of the Lord forever." (i Chron. 23: 13. Num. 6. 23 : 27.) Viewed 
in this light, the act of blessing on the part of Melchizedelc Would imply more than a per- 
sonal well-wishing : it would be prophetic. In pronouncing a benediction, he would set 
his seal to what God had done before him. — Bush, Of the most high God; i.e., servant 
and friend of God; belonging to him, under his care. The one God was worshipped, as 
a testimony against polytheism and idolatry, as the living God, omnipotent and supreme. 
And this was done formally, publicly, and statedly, by a set ministry, and in such form of 
worship as acknowledged the need of the great blood-shedding for atonement, and of the 
great high-priesthood to come. — Jacobus, Possessor of heaven and earth. The idea 
of a "possessor" is very intimately related to that of a "disposer," especially when, as 
in the present case, the possession is founded upon creation; and we think it highly 
probable that the words were intended to convey a tacit acknowledgment of the sove- 
reign right of the most high God, who had created all things, to make such an allot- 
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God, which hath delivered thine ene- 
mies into thy hand. And he gave 
him tithes ^ of all. 

21. And the king of Sodom said 
unto Abram, Give me the persons, 
and take the goods to thyself. 

22. And Abram said to the king of 
Sodom, I have lifted* up my hand 
unto the Lord, the most high God, 
the possessor of heaven and earth. 



23. That I will not take* from a 
thread even to a shoe-latchet, and 
that I will not take any tiling that is 
thine, lest thou shouldest say, I have 
made Abram rich : 

24. Save only that which the young 
men have eaten, and the portion of 
the men which went with me, Aner, 
Eshcol, and Mamre; let them take 
their portion.* 



1 Heb. 7: i-io. * Exod. 6: 8. • Esth. 9: 15, 16. * x Tim. 5: x8. 



ment of the earth or any part of it as he saw fit. The speaker, therefore, in employing 
this language virtually puts his Amen to the divine promise which secured to Abraham 
and his seed the possession of the land of Canaan.— j$i/j>ii. 

ao. He gave him tithes of all. Giving the tenth was a practical acknowledgment 
of the divine priesthood of Melchizedek; for the tenth was, according to the general cus- 
tom, the offering presented to the Deity. — Keil, Giving of our substance for the support 
of God^s worship, and for his poor, is as old as the Church, and grows with the Church's 
true prosperity. The Hebrew word for ttthfs is derived from a word meaning both " ten " 
and "to be rich." Ten is the rich number, because it includes all the units under it 
There is the same double idea in the Greek word, "ten " being derived from a word mean- 
ing to receive or hold, because the ten fingers receive or hold every thing. So that in 
the very words "tenth," "tithe," there is expressed to us the connection between paying 
our tithes, and prosperity. No Christian, no church, can prosper with unpaid tithes. 

ax* The king of Sodom said . • . Give ma the persons. According to the war 
customs still existing among the Arab tribes, Abram might have retained the recovered 
goods, and his right was acknowledged by the king of Sodom. But with honest pride, and 
a generosity unknown in that part of the world, he replied, " I will not take even a sandal* 
thong." — 7. F. and B. 

aa. Lifted up my hand. A solemn confirmation of an oath. The most hieh God. 
Abram solemnly and expressly identifies the God of himself and of Melchizedek in the 
presence of the king of Sodom. The most high God of Melchizedek is the God of the 
first chapter of Genesis, and the Jehovah of Adam, Noah, and Abram. — Murphy, 

a3. Shoe-latchet. The thong that the sandal was tied with (John i : 27); a most val- 
ueless thing. — Class and Desk Lest thou say, I have made Abram rich. If the Pos- 
sessor of heaven and earth has engaged to provide for him, he will not be beholden to an 
earthly potentate, especially where his motives in so doing were liable to be misconstrued; 
where it might be said that he was prompted to the rescue of Lot more by the hope of 
plunder than the spirit of benevolence. His conduct in this emergency affords a good 
hint to Christians. They are really so rich in their own inheritance, that it ill becomes 
them to crave the possessions of others. — Bush, 

a4. The young men; of Abraham^s family. Eaten; and which therefore I cannot 
return, of the flocks, &c., we have rescued. Portion, share of the spoil. Mtn. My 
allies. He would not enforce their offering or surrender of spoil; but, leaving them to 
make their own bargain, was *still anxious that they should have " their portion^ — Class 
and Desk, He could refuse for himself : he could not force his religious views and actions 
on others. 

LIBRARY REFERENCES. 

Kitto's Daily Bible Illustrations, Christ made known to the Ancient Churchy by Robert 
Gordon, p. 82. 

ILLUSTRATIVE, 



I. " Vice is a monster of so frightful mien. 
As, to be hated, nee^ but to be seen ; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face. 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace." — Pope, 



" God bless all our gains, say we; 
But. may God bless all our losses, 
Better suits with our degree." 



II. Bad companions. — What you learn from bad habits and in bad society, you will 
never forget, and it will be a lasting pang to you. I tell you in all sincerity, not as in the 
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excitement of speech, but as I would confess and have confessed before God, I would give 
my rieht hand to-night if I could forget that which I have learned in bad society. — y, B. 
Gougn, 

III. Those who willingly associate with the sinful are like the river Thames, which is a 
sweet and pretty river enough near its source; but in the great metropolis it has kept com- 
pany with drains and sewers under the belief that its current was too powerful and too 
pure to be injured by them. It was meant that the river should purity the sewer; but, 
mstead of that, the sewer has corrupted the river. — Union Magazine, 

IV. Vers. 22, 23. Two years ago the copyright of Moody and Sankey's Gospel Hymns 
already amounted to $50,000. And yet they would not touch it themselves, but let a com- 
mittee of gentlemen in New York take entire charge of it, though they had as good a right 
to it as any man has to his propertv. But they did it lest any one should say that thev 
preached and labored not for souls, out to make money. How many of those who speak 
against them ever gave away a fortune that they might save souls ? 

PRACTICAL. 

z. Riches gained l^ sinful conformity to the world are a very uncertain and dangerous 
possession. 

a. Those who become the companions of fools are liable to be destroyed with theoL 

3. Those who forsake God's ways forsake God's special care. 

4. Piety is wise and brave, as well as religious. 

5. True friendship sacrifices itself for others. 

6. We must do good even to those whose misfortunes are the fruit of their own folly. 

7. The giving of tithes, a definite portion of otu* gains, to God, is our privilege and 
duty. 

8. God has ever had some faithful witnesses for himself and his truth. 

9. The good must often refrain from claiming their (uU rights, where the claim might 
bring injury upon the cause of Christ 



Lesson VIII. — August 22, 1880. 
THE COVENANT WITH ABRAM. — Gen. 15:1-18. 

TIME. — 6. C. 191 2. A few months after our last lesson. 

PLACE. — Hebron, about 20 miles south of Jerusalem, — the home of Abraham. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The event of the last lesson completes the first period of Abraham's life, in which the 
temporal blessing of his race was clearly revealed. The second period opens with a fourth 
visit of Jehovah's word to Abram, to assure him of his blessing and protection. His faith 
had begun agai^to waver. With unbounded promises of the number and blessedness of 
his offspring, he was yet childless ; with vast wealth, he had no heir but his steward and 
slave Eliezer of Damascus. And now God vouchsafed to him a plainer and more solemn 
revelation, which was made the more emphatic by the threefold form of a promise^ a sign^ 
and a covenant. The promise was that his own son should be his heir. The sign waus 
given by a view of the clear sky of an Eastern night, studded with stars. This promise 
was ratified by a new covenant, in which Abram stood to God in the relation of the* 
Father of the faithful. — Smith, Abraham, a man of peaceful tastes and habits, had been 
roused to an unwonted course of action ; but now, as he walks in the solitude, of his own 
tents, and all the recent excitement has passed away, there is a strong re-actidn. Human 
regrets and fears press him down ; and solemn and earnest thoughts overwhelm him. 
Haw does he know that the defeated kings, overcome by surprise, may not return in over- 
powering force, and exact a bloody price for the victory he nas won r Then, what is his 
reward for all the toil and labor he nas undergone ? Lot, whose alienated heart be had 
probably hoped to win by so great a service, is still as far from him as ever. For the sake 
of the tat pastures and well -watered lands of Sodom, he is content still to dwell among 
men whom he must by this time have known from' experience to be ''sinners before the 
Iiord exceedingly." -» Koto, 
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1. After these things the word of 
the Lord came unto Abram in a vis- 
ion,^ saying, Fear * not, Abram : I am 
thy shield,* and thy exceeding great 
reward.* 

2. And Abram said, Lord God, what 
wilt thou give me, seeing I go child- 
less,* and the steward of my house is 
this Eliezer of Damascus ? 



3. And Abram said. Behold, to me 
thou hast given no seed : and lo, one 
bom • in my house is mine heir. 

4. And behold, the word of the 
Lord came^ unto him, saying, This 
shall not be thine heir; but he that 
shall come forth out of thine own 
bowels ' shall be thine heir. 

5. And he brought him forth 



^ Chap. 46 : 3. 
zz; 91:4. 
17: x6. 


Num. xa : 6. 
* P».x4a:s. 


Dan. lo: i. 
Hcb. 13:5. 


Acts xo: xz, aa. * Luke i: 13. * Deut. 33: a). Pk 3: 3: 84: 
* Chap. 30: 1. Isa. 56: 5. Acts 7:5. * Prov. a): ax. ^ Chap. 



EXPLANATORY. 

. I. After these things. The recapture of Lot, and its circumstances, chap. 14, — our 
last lesson. The word of the Lord came. This phrase, which is common in the divine 
revelations to the prophets, here first occurs. — jacobus. In a vision. It has been 
questioned whether the *' vision " was a dream, or waking vision. The way in which Abram 
was led out, and saw the stars, and the subsequent reality of the sacrifice, look like a wak- 
ing vision ; and it is not till ver. 14 that he tails into a deep sleep. — Cook, Fear not,. 
Abram (see Introduction). The most eminent saints are prone at times to give way to dis- 
couragements ; but God, who watches over the secret fears as well as the outward afflic- 
tions of his people, interposes at the needful moment, and ministers the support, confi- 
dence, and courage which they require. — Bush, I am thy shield. Defence, protection,, 
against every evil. Gr., / will protect thee. The pronoun is emphatic, I. You can rest 
on my divine power to carry you through all difficulties^ " I am the Almighty God," chap.. 
17:1. — Jacobus. And thy exceeding great reward, ^t^i.^ thy reward shall be exceed- ■ 
ingly great : "I will multiply thy reward exceedingly." Heb., thy reward multiplied exceed^ 
ingly (Rev. i : 17, 18). It is not the great things which Jehovah would give, but Jehovah- 
himself^ to which the mind of Abram is turned as his reward. — A. Gosman, D.D, He 
was as safe as God himself could keep him. The consideration that God himself is, and 
will be, a snield to his people, to secure them from all destructive evils, should be sufficient 
to silence all their perplexing, tormenting fears. God himself is the chosen and promised 
felicity of holy souls ; chosen in this world, promised in a better.— .^^r^. He that has- 
God has all blessings, all good things. 

2. Lord Jehovah. The name Adonai (Lord) is here for the first time used in the 
divine records. It denotes one who has authority, and therefore, when applied to God, the ■ 
supreme Lord ; Jehovah^ the self -existent, the living God. The Jews, from a feeling of. 
reverence, avoided the utterance of this sacred name, except on the most solemn occasions. 
— Murphy, What wilt thou g^ve me, seeing I go childless? If you are my reward,., 
what will you give me ? Of what avail are all my possessions, wealth, and power, since I 
have no child ? — Keil, The intimation is also, that while lacking a posterity it would 
seem impossible for him to receive any real benefit or blessing. — Jacobus, The steward: 
of my house. Heb., son of possession of my house^ — that is, heir ; he to whom my pos- 
sessions must descend. As Abram was alone in this strange land, and separated from his 
kindred, it would seem that he could only look to his steward, — his confidential servant, 
and manager of his house, — as his successor and heir. — Jacobus, Eliezer {God of help,, 
or mighty to help) of Damascus. Probably a servant acquired at that city during Abram's 
journeying. — Aiford. 

3. One born in my house (son of my house) ; i.e., " one attached to, a dependent of^ 
my housed — Aiford, It is not synonymous with house-born. It has a deeper meaning : it. 
designates the most esteemed servant of his house. — Lange, 

4. This shall not be thine heir. Most positively and decidedly does Abram^s cov- 
enant God speak to the very point of all his fears, and make it now most certain to him . 
that his highest hopes shall be satisfied. — Jacobus, 

5. And he brought h'im forth abroad. Whether Abram at this time was '* in the ■ 
body, or out of the body," is a matter of no moment. The reality of the occurrence is the 
same in either case. — Keil. Tell the stars. In the promise to Noah the rainbow had . 
been the sign given from on high, — a sacramental promise of mercy to mankind. Now». 
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abroad, and said, Look now toward 
heaven, and tell the stars,^ if thou be 
able to number them : and he said 
unto him,* So shall thy seed be. 

6. And he believed in the Lord; 
and he counted* it to him for right- 
eousness. 



7. And he said unto him, I am the 
Lord that brought * thee out of Ur of 
the Chaldees, to give thee this land to 
inherit it. 

^. And he said. Lord God,* where- 
by shall I know that I shall inherit it? 



* Deut. i: 10. * Rom. 4: x8. * Rom. 4: 3, 6, &c. Gal. 3: 6. Jas. 2: 23. * Chap. la: x. • Judg. 6: 17. 

a Kings ao: 8. Luke z : zS. 

to Abram the still brighter and more enduring token is the starry firmament. There is the 
pledge of a brilliant future for his house, even as regards material prosperity ; the pledge 
of still greater blessings to that spiritual family, which by baptism into Christ became 
" Abraham's seed, and neirs according to the promise." — Cook* 

6. He believed in the Lord. The Hebrew term " believe " means to rely upon. The 
word is Amatty from which we have Amen^ meaning to be sure^ and then to be assured^ or to 
confide in. It was a most confident reliance upon the supreme ability of God to make good 
his promise, notwithstanding all natural hinderances, and all present appearances to the 
contrary. — Jacobus, How did Abram manifest his belief in Jehovah ? God commanded 
him, '* Take me a heifer," &c And Abram took the animals as prescribed, and did as God 
commanded him. By this prompt fulfilment of that which God ordered him to do, Abram 
showed, as matter of fact, that he believed Jehovah ; and that which God did with the 
animals which Abram sacrificed was the practical declaration on Jehovah's side that he 
reckoned Abram's faith as righteousness. — Alford, He (God) counted, esteemed, reck- 
oned, imputed, set to his account. — Gosman, It. His faith in Jehovah. To him for 
righteousness. Righteousness in the sense of justification. The sense then is, Faith was 
imputed to him for justification ; i.e., in order to his becoming and being treated as right- 
eous. — Dr. Hodge, This faith is viewed here, not merely as the root of all true obedience 
to the will of God, and thus the sum of righteousness or personal holiness, but as embracing 
and steadfastly resting upon (as the word rendered "believed" here means) God, as the 
God of grace and salvation. It is the act by which he goes out from himself, and relies 
upon God for righteousness and grace. The promise which Abram's faith embraced was 
the promise of salvation through the covenant seed, and he so regarded it^ His^ faith, 
therefore, was essentially the same with that specific faith in Christ which is said to lustify. 
See Rom. 4 : 13. — Lange, Powerful as is the effect of these words; ^^ Abraham believed 
in the Lord, and he counted it to him for righteousness,^ when we read them in their first 
untarnished freshness, they gain immensely in their original language, to which neither 
Greek nor German, much less Latin or English, can furnish any full equivalent. "He 
was supported, he was built up, he reposed as a child in its mother's arms " (such seems 
the force of the Hebrew word), in the strength of God, in God whom he did not see, more 
than in the giant empires of earth, and the bright lights of heaven, or the claims of tribe 
and kindrecC which were always before him. His faith, as we have seen, transpires not in 
any outward profession of faith, but in his prayers, in his actions, in the righteousness, the 
"justice," the ** uprightness,*^ the moral ^* elevation** of soul and spirit, which sent him on 
his way straight forward, without turning to the right hand or to the left. His faith is 
known to us only through " his works." He and his descendants are blessed, not as in 
the Koran, because of his adoption of the first article of the creed of Islam, but because he 
had ** obeyed XhQ voice of the Lord, and kept his charge, his commandments, his statutes, and 
his laws.**— 'Stanley, The immediate object of the patriarch's faith was a personal type of 
Christ, — Isaac as the son of promise, — and so his faith had its training to lay hold on 
Christ, while the plan of grace was gradually unfolding. The promise of a Canaan was 
all along pointing forward to a better Canaan, that is, an heavenly (Heb. 11 : 16). The 
promise of a seed was pointing forward to the Seed which was Christ. And thus there is a 
constant unfolding, more and more, and the spiritual and eternal are set forth and seen 
through the physical and temporal. — Jacobus, 

7. That brought thee out of Ur. Let Abram confirm his faith in God by looking at 
the steps already taken for giving him the land of promise. It was in God's plan, in bring- 
ing him out of «Ur, to give him possession of Canaan. This is enough. Will God now 
falter or fail in the midst ? So the Christian may encourage himself in God by lookine 
back at all that God has already done for him, at the ways in which he has already led 
him. — Jacobus, Ur of the Chaldees. See Lesson V. 
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9. And he said unto him, Take me 
a heifer of three years old, and a she- 
goat of three years old, ^nd a ram of 
three years old, and a turtle-dove, and 
a young pigeon. 

10. And he took unto him all these, 
and divided ^ them in the midst, and 
laid each piece one against another ; 
but the birds * divided he not. 



11. And when the fowls came down 
upon the carcasses, Abram drove them 
away. 

12. And when the sun was going 
down, a deep sleep ^ fell upon Abram ; 
and lo, a horror of great darkness fell 
upon him. 

13. And he said unto Abram, Know 
of a surety that thy seed shall be a 



^ Jer. 34: z8, 19. * Lev. 1:17. * Chap, a: ax. z Sam. a6: za. Job 4: 13. 

8. Whereby shall I know ? Not an expression of doubt, but of desire for the con- 
firmation or sealing of a promise which transcended human thought and conception. — 
KeiL Manv instances are recorded where God has been graciously pleased to give signs 
to his people for the confirmation of their faith, when there was not any doubt upon their 
minds respecting either his faithfulness or power. See Judg. 6 : 14-21, 36-4a 2 Kings 
20 : 8-1 1. — Bush, 

g. Take me a heifer, &c The way in which the Lord chose to meet his wish is, in 
all respects, remarkable. He entered into a formal ritual covenant with him, after the 
manner of men. It was the most solemn of all forms of ratifying a treaty or covenant 
among the divers ancient nations and among the rest of the Chaldeans. — Kitto* The 
animals are (strikingly enough) all those which were afterwards used in the Levitical sacri- 
fices. It was thus a foreshadow of that ritual, as that was of the gospel system. Of 
three years old. Under the law these animals were generally offered when they were 
one year old ; but these were, no doubt, required to be of the age of three years, because 
they were then full grown, in their most perfect state, and therefore most suitable to be 
made use of on the present extraordinary occasion. — Bush, It has been said that the 
transaction was not a real sacrifice, as there was no sprinkling of blood nor offering on an 
altar ; but the essence of the true Hebrew sacrifice was in the slaying of the victim, for the 
very word [Z^dach, sacrifice) signifies s/ayin^, and it was rather with the shedding of 
blood than with its sprinkling that atonement was made (Heb. 11 : 22). — Cooh, 

zo. Divided them in the midst. This very solemn form of ratifying a covenant is 
again particularly mentioned in Jer. 24 : 18. It consisted in cutting the throat of the 
victim, and pounng out its blood. The carcass was then divided lengthwise, as nearly as 
possible into two equal parts, which being placed opposite to each other at a short distance, 
the covenanting parties approached at the opposite ends of the passage thus formed, and, 
meeting in the middle, took the customary oath. — Bush, The division of the sacrifices 
into two portions represents the two parties to the covenant. As these portions constitute . 
in reality one animal, so these two parties to the covenant are joined in one. — yacobus. 
Each piece one against another. Head against head, shoulaer against shoufder, leg 
against leg, and so of the other parts ; with a considerable space between, through which 
the covenanting parties were to pass (ver. 17). — Bush, But the birds divided he not. 
The same thing was afterwards prescribed in the law (Lev. i : 17). Fowls were considered 
rather as mere appendages to the sacrifice, and their blood was not sprinkled upon the 
altar. Yet in the present instance it is probable that the birds, like the several parts of 
the animals, were laid whole even against each other. — Bush„ 

zz. When the fowls came down. The birds of prey. The word used means any 
rapacious animal, especially vultures and other birds of prey. — Cook, Abram drove 
them away. As the animals slain and divided represent the only means and way through 
which the two parties can meet in a covenant of peace, they must be preserved pure and 
unmutilated for the end they have to serve. — Murphy, 

za. When the sun was going down. A solemn time for concluding the covenant 
between God and the seed of Abram. — Cook^ A deep sleep. The same word as that 
used Gen. 2 : 21, when Eve was taken from Adam's side. The constant translation 
fecstasy) by the LXX. shows the belief that the sleep was sent by God for purposes of 
divine revelation. — Cook, A horror of great darkness. Awful sense of divine pres- 
ence. Darkness of night without, and of soul within. — Class and Desk,. 

Z3. Know of a surety, &c Abram is now most positively forewarned of the delays 
he should experience, and how his faith must look for its realization beyond his natural 
lifetime. Hence this example is cited by the apostle as an eminent instance of patient 
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stranger in a land that is not theirs, 
and shall serve them ; and they shall 
afflict ^ them four hundred years ; 

14. And also that nation whom 
they shall serve, will I judge : ^ and 
afterward shall they come out with 
great substance.^ 

15. And thou shalt go to thy fa- 
thers in peace ; thou shalt be buried 
in a good old age.* 

16. But in the fourth generation 
they shall come hither again : for the 



iniquity of the Amorites is not yet 
full.« 

1 7. And it came to pass, that when 
the sun went down, and it was dark, 
behold a smoking furnace, and a 
burning lamp that passed between 
those pieces. 

18. In that same day the Lord 
made a covenant with Abram, say- 
ing, Unto thy seed have I given this 
land, from the river of Egypt unto 
the great river, the river Euphrates. 



1 Exod. 12 : 40. * Exod. 6:6. • Exod. 12 : 36. * Chap. 25 : 8. Job 5 : 26. ^ Matt. 23 : 32. i Thcss. 2 : 16. 

waiting for the promises (Heb. 6). — Jacobus. Sl^all be a stranger in a land that is not 
theirs. The primary and principal reference here is to the land of Egypt, although from 
the language of Gen. 17 :8, Ps. 105:9-12, it would seem that even the land of Canaan 
itself, which, though theirs by promise, was not actually made over to them as a possession 
and inheritance till sqme generations afterwards, was also intended; and in the mean time 
was actually the scene of more or less persecution to the patriarchs, as is clear from Gen. 
21 19- 26, 7, 14, 15. — Bush, It was 400 years in round numbers (430 years) from the 
departure of Abram from Haran, B. C. 1921, to the exodus, B. C. 1491. — Class and Desk, 

14. Will I judge* Overrule and punish. (Exod. 6:6. Deut. 6:22.) Great sub- 
stance. Numbers and wealth. (Exod. 12:35. Ps. 105:36.) 

15. See the fulfilment of this in chap. 25 : 8. The death of Abraham is predicted in 
one of those remarkable phrases which seem to prove that the Hebrews were not unac- 
quainted with the doctrine of immortality. — Kalisck, 

16. In the fourth generation. The fourth generations of the Israelites who went 
down into Egypt should return, and possess Canaan. This was the result. Caleb was the 
fourth from Judah, Moses from Levi. Or, Isaac, Levi, Amram, Eleazar, may represent 
the four generations. — yacobus. Generation here means "all the souls then living," so 
that the sense of the passage was, *' In the course of the fourth entire renewal of the living 
representatives of Ahram upon the earth, they shall return," i.e., within four times 120 
years. — OsburtC Monumental Egypt^ vol. ii. pp. 628, 629. Iniquity of the Amorites. The 
Amorites, the most powerful people in Canaan, are here put for the Canaanites in general. 
Their state of moral corruption is abundantly manifest in the earlv chapters of Genesis ; 
and in the divine foreknowledge it was seen that they would ada sin to sin, and so at 
length be destroyed by the divine vengeance. Still the long-suffering of God waited for 
them, giving time for repentance. — Cook, 

17. A smoking furnace ... a burning lamp. A symbol of the presence of Jeho- 
vah. See Exod. 3:2; 13 •21. Kurtz regards this as the first appearance of the shechi- 
nah, and says, " It is the symbol of the gracious presence of God : the splendor of his glory, 
the consuming fire of his holiness, which no mere human eye can bear, before which no 
sinful child of man can stand, is veiled beneath his grace." — Gosman, Passed between 
those pieces. Their passing through the pieces of the victims, and probably consuming 
them as an accepted sacrifice, are the ratification of the covenant on the part ot God, as the 
dividing and presenting of them were on the part of Abram. — Murphy, 

18. In that same day. There follows immediately now the solemn declaration, to 
which all these ceremonies were meant to give effect. Made a covenant. Cut a cove- 
nant; from the ceremony pf dividing the animal in solemn memorial and ratification of it 
— Jacobus. To estimate the full effect of this awful solemnity upon the mind of Abraham, 
it should be borne in mind what solemn importance was, in ancient times, attached to oaths 
and covenants in almost all nations, even those who, in the ordinary intercourse of life, 
were by no means remarkable for truthfulness. (See Illustrative, I.) — Kitto, Unto thy 
seed have I given. I will give; on which the Jewish doctors very pertinently remark, 
" He saith not, * I will give,' but, * I have given ; * and yet Abraham had now begotten no 
children. But, because the word of the holy blessed God is a deed^ therefore he thus 
speaketh." — Bush, From the river of Egypt (the Nile) . . . the river Euphrates. 
These two streams are here used as representative of the two great world-powers between 
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which Israel should dwell. It is thus a prediction that the descendants of Abram should 
have an independent existence by the side of these two great empires, and that no nation 
should have any permanent sway between them and these two empires. So that their 
dominion may be said to reach from the Euphrates to the Nile. — These two rivers are, 
moreover, constantly referred to in the later Scriptures, as the extreme boundaries of 
Israel. In its best days, the Israelitish dominion reached, to all intents, to Egypt, since all 
or nearly all the intervening powers were subject to David and Solomon. — Gasman, 

LIBRARY REFERENCES. 

On Abraham in Egypt, see Osbum*s Monumental Eg^pt^ vol. i. pp. 377, 378 ; and SchafTs 
TTirough Bible Lands^ pp. 90, 91. On the four generations, see Osbum, vol. ii. pp. 626-632. 
Charles G. Finney's sermon on Isa. 50 : 10, on '* Faith," is most excellent and helpfuL 
On vers. 15, 16^ see sermons by Payson and Saurin. Kitto*s Daily Bible Illustrations, 

ILLUSTRATIVE. 

I. The oath. — The judicial legislation of the East does at this day recognize a false 
oath as a moral impossibility; and hence, among some of the most mendacious people in 
the world, an accusation on oath is held to be true, in the absence of other testimony, and 
unless the accused will consent to purge himself by a counter oath.' Even in ancient 
Greece, where a lie was a small matter, to distrust an oath seems to have been regarded as 
a high crime. The same sentiment is indicated in the special judgments from heaven, 
which were expected to await the breaker of treaties, on the man who had sworn falsely. 
So, in the Iliad, when the truce has been broken by the act of Pandarus, Agamemnon 
says to the Greeks, — 

" Jove will not prosper traitors. Them who first 
Transgressed the truth, the vultures shall devour; 
And we. their city taken, shall their wives 
Lead captive." 

We may compare with this the more Oriental notion expressed in the Institutes of Menu : 
** He whom the blazing fire burns not, whom the water forces not up, or who meets with no 
speedy' misfortune, must be held veracious in his testimony on oath." This implies that 
God is so sure to punish him who has no regard for his oath, that the absence of punish- 
ment is an assurance of truthfulness. — Kitto, 

II. There is a fable tjiat the aromatic clay said, " I was common clay, till the roses 
there were planted in me." Abraham's greatness and glory came from the faith that was 
planted in him. 

III. Implicit faith in God's promises. — One day when Napoleon I. was receiving his 
troops in Paris, he let fall the reins of his horse, who galloped away, when a common sol- 
dier sprang from the ranks, caught the reins, and restored them to the emperor. ** Much 
obliged to you, captain," said Napoleon. " Of what regiment, sir ? " immediately replied the 
soldier. The emperor, pleased with his quickness, said, " Of the guards." He went to the 
guards dressed as he was, and took his place among the officers, who ridiculed him ; but he 
believed the emperor, for in spite of appearances he was a. captain. — Foster's Cyclopadia, 

PRACTICAL. 

1. Ver. I. God is our shield, a defence, movable to defend all sides, needed above all 
other armor. , 

2. The best of all God's good gifts is himself : it includes all good, strength, comfort, 
love, blessing. 

3. Ver. 15. God helps us to realize his promises by calling in natural illustrations. 
Nature confirms the Bible. 

4. Ver. 6. Faith is the source of righteousness. True faith makes men moral. 

5. P'aithf ul love is that which we most desire in our friends : it really includes all, and 
nothing is good without it. 

6. Ver. 7. God's past deliverances, and fulfilments of his promises, are proofs that he 
will be faithful in the days to come. 

7. Ver. 13. God often delays the fulfilment of his promises, to increase our faith. 

8. Character grows by living by faith, and not by sight : hence we know little of what 
the future is to bring. 
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Lesson IX. — August 29, 1880. 
ABRAHAM'S INTERCESSION. — Gen. 18:16-33. 

TIME. — B. C. 1897. 15 years after events of the last lessoa. 
PLrACB. — Hebron, about 20 miles south of Jerusalem. 

INTRODUCTION. 

In Abram's ninety-ninth year (B.C. 1898), Jehovah, appearing to him, renewed the 
covenant with him in the new character of ** father of many nations^^ In sign thereof he 
changed his name from AB-RAM {exalted father) to AB-RAHAM {father of a multitude^ 
Abraham from this time is presented to us in a higher character than before. The more 
open and familiar intercourse which he enjoys with Jehovah marks him as peculiarly *' the 
friend of God." As Abraham sat at his tent-door, he became aware of the presence of 
'* three men^* for such they seemed to him ; and the same language is continually employed 
for the appearances of celestial beings in human form. Afterward the chief speaker is 
denoted, first by the mere pronoun, which is often used when God is meant, and then by 
the name of Jehovah. Doubtless he was the ** Angel Tehovah," the " Word of God," 
through whom God spake to the fathers, and who, when dwelling upon earth in the actual 
incarnation which such appearances prefigured (Jesus the Christ), declared, "Your father 
Abraham rejoiced to see my day ; and he saw it, and was glad." Abraham offered to the 
"three men" that hospitality which is commemorated in the apostolic precept: **Benot 
forgetful to entertain strangers, for thereby some have entertained angels unawares." He 
soon learned the dignity of his visitors, when they inquired after Sarah, and rebuked her 
incredulity by repeating the promise that she should bear Abraham a son, and fixing the 
time for its fulnlment. They then departed, with their faces toward Sodom; and, as 
Abraham brought them on the way, he was favored — in consideration of his character as 
the head of the chosen family, to whom he was to teach God's righteous ways — with a 
revelation of the judgment coming upon Sodom and Gomorrah for their sins. But the 
patriarch's faith grasped at another truth, — the privilege of intercession for such sinners. 
— William Smith, 



16. If And the men rose up from 
thence, and looked toward Sodom : 
and Abraham went with them to 
bring them on the way.^ 



17. And the Lord said. Shall I 
hide ^ from Abraham that thing which 
I do; 

18. Seeing that Abraham shall 



^ Acts IS : 3. Rom. 15 : 34. 3 John 6. * Ps. 35 : 14. Amos 3 : 7. John 15 ; 15. 

EXPLANATORY. 

16. And the men rose up. The strangers whom Abraham entertained. He whom 
the patriarch had instinctively recognized as their chief soon disclosed himself as the Lord 
himself, Jehovah ; and the others are in the event seen to be angels. — JCitto. See Intro- 
duction. Abram went with them. The custom of the East required Abraham to 
escort his guests a little on their way. — Kitto, 

17. And the Lord said. The name of ** Jehovah" (Lord) is used often, as quite 
the same with "angel of Jehovah" (angel of the Lord). (See chaps. 16:7, 11, 13; 18: 
14, 17. Exod. 3:2, 4, 6. Judg. 6: It, 14, 15, 18, 22, &c.) The angel of the Lord is 
therefore the God-man Mediator, who, even before he became man in the person of Jesus, 
was in all ages the light of the world. — Jacobus. Shall I hide from Abraham, &c. 
All the principles of the divine Providence in its relations to the sins of men appear here : 
his forbearance and patience, his constant notice, the deciding test, and the strictness and 
righteousness of the judgment ; and hence Abraham is told here, that these same principles 
might operate upon the minds of the people of God in all ages. — Gosman, 

18. Seeing that Abraham, &c. Abraham is destined to be a great nation and a 
blessing to all nations ; for I have known, i.e., acknowledged him (chosen him, in anticipa- 
tive love, as in Amos 3:2. Hos. 13:4), that he may command his whole posterity to 
keep the way of Jehovah, to practise justice and righteousness, that all the promises may 
be fulfilled in them. God then disclosed to Abraham what he was about to do to Sodom 
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surely become a great and mighty 
nation, and all the nations of the 
earth shall be blessed * in him? 

19. For I know him, that he will 
command his children ' and his house- 
hold after him, and they shall keep 
the way of the Lord, to tIo justice 
and judgment; that the Lord may 



bring upon Abraham that which he 
hath spoken of him.' 

20. And the Lord said, Because 
the cry * of Sodom and Gomorrah is 
great, and because their sin is very 
grievous, 

21. I will go down* now, and see 
whether they have done altogether 



ujc way ui uic 1.AJKU, lu \i%j jusiicc 21. JL will go uown 

and judgment; that the Lord may whether they have dv/A^v. cuw/^v^uavx 

^ Chap. 13 : 3. Fs. 73 : 17, Acu 3 : 35. GaL 3:8. * Dcut. 4 : 9, xo; 6:7. Fs. 78 : 5-8. £ph. 6 : 4. 
* z Sam. 3 : 30. * Chap. 13 : 23; 19 ; 13. * Chap, zx : 5. Exod. 3 : 8. 

and Gomorrah, because Jehovah had chosen him to be the father of the people of God, in 
order that,^ by instructing his descendants in the fear of God, he might lead them in the 
paths of righteousness, so that they might become partakers of the promised salvation, 
and not be overtaken by judgment The destruction of Sodom and the surrounding 
cities was to be a permanent memorial, to keep the fate of the ungodly constantly before 
the mind of Israel. To this end Jehovah explained to Abraham the cause of their destruc- 
tion in the clearest manner possiole, that he might not only be convinced of the justice of 
the divine government, but mijght learn, that, when the measure of iniquity was full, no 
intercession could avert the ju(&ment, — a lesson and a warning to his descendants also. 
— A>//. 

xg. For. God's plan includes Abraham^s fidelity to the covenant; and as it is a 
household covenant, embracing his seed after him, so it binds him to be a faithful father 
and householder. This is the process by which God will accomplish his plan of grace, 
and the means are secured as well as the end. Family religion is God*s method for propa- 
gating his church. He therefore makes the covenant and its seals of a household nature ; 
and thus the church has always been extended by means of a pious posterity. — yiticodus, 
I know him. Literally, I have known him. That. To the end that, in order that. — 
Ciw^. It is God's purpose in regard to Abraham, not his knowledge of the character of 
Abraham, that is spoken of. — Alford, Although the promises to Abraham and his seed, 
and through them to the world, were absolute, yet Abraham's conduct forms an essential 
part of the plan. We cannot fail to perceive in this language, in what high esteem family- 
religion is held by God, and should be held by us. — Bush, That he will commana. 
No narsh and austere enforcement is here contemplated, but the law of the house is to be 
religious ; not leaving the children to the false principle of making their own choice or of 
doing as they please in religious things. — Jcuobus. His household. Not only his 
children, but his servants and dependents. To do justice and iudgment. To do 
justly and righteously. That which he hath spoken of him. The promises to him 
and his seed. This domestic fidelity and piety were indispensable to the execution of 
God's gracious plan. Faithful parents may hope, even against hope, for the covenant 
blessing on their children; for our trust is not in them, but in God. — j^abus, * 

ao. The cry of Sodom. The cry of sins for vengeance or punishment — Lange. 
It is applicable to every sin as expressive of the moral demand which it makes for punish- 
ment ; tot every sin has a voice 01 crimination against the sinner, and its crying intimates 
the fiixed, necessary, and righteous connection (Gen. 4 : 10), which is established between 
transgression and punishment Sins, however, are more especially said to cry when they 
are peculiarly heinous, flagrant, and aggravated. — Bush, Grievous. Full of grief, caus- 
ing great sorrow, very aggravated and atrocious. 

ai. I will go down now. Here the purpose of the covenant angel is stated to go 
down to Sodom, and inauire into the facts. It is a descent to the plain of the Dead Sea. 
This is speaking of God after the manner of men ; but Jehovah was here in the garb of 
a man, and the language is therefore appropriate. — Jacobus, It implies that he would 
look into the whole case ; that he would be slow before he came to the resolution to 
inflict vengeance to the uttermost ; that he would institute a careful inquiry to see whether 
what he knew to be bad was incurably bad. — Bush, Jehovah could not be uncertain 
whether the cry of Sodom and Gomorrah contained the truth ; but it was still a question 
whether Sodom, by its conduct against the last deciding visitation of God, would show 
that its corruption placed it beyond any help or salvation. It must become evident through 
its last trial, whether it has reached the limit of the long-suffering patience of God. — 
Lange. Whether they have done altogether. Heb., whether they have mctde compute- 
nesSf — made a finish (of their sins), filled the measure. — Jacobus. 
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according to the cry of it, which is 
come unto me; and if not/ I will 
know. 

22. And the men turned their faces 
from thence, and went toward Sodom : 
but Abraham stood yet before the 
Lord. 

23. % And Abraham^ drew near, 



and said, Wilt * thou also destroy the 
righteous with the wicked ? 

24. Perad venture there be fifty 
righteous within the city : wilt thou 
also destroy and not spare the place 
for the fifty righteous that are therein ? 

25. That be far from thee to do 
after this manner, to slay the righteous 



^ Josh, aa : aa. Ps. 139 : z. Jer. 17 : zo. Luke x6 : 15. * Jer. 30 : az Heb. zo : aa. Jas. 5 : Z7. * Ntmu 
• z6 : aa. 

22. And the men turned their faces. The two angels who accompanied Jehovah, 
in the form of men. Their departure to Sodom is in fulfilment of the word of Jehovah : 
" I will know." But Abraham remains standing before Jehovah, upon that height whence 
the vale of Sodom could be seen (chap. 19 : 17), and addresses himself to prayer. — 
Lange, 

23. And Abraham drew near. "And Abraham prayed and said," as if his "draw- 
ing near " was not merely in a way of local approximation, but also of holy fervency and 
importunity in prayer. And here commences the most remarkable instance of human in- 
tercession to be met with in the whole compass of revelation ; one in which the tender and 
sympathizing benevolence of Abraham on the one hand, and the astonishing clemency and 
forbearance of Jehovah on the other, are portrayed in colors such as the pencil of inspira- 
tion alone coulcf present. The mind of the patriarch would naturally feel for his reckless 
and ungodly neighbors, over whom such a tremendous doom was impending ; but espe- 
cially for Lot and other righteous men who, he might hope, would be found among them. 
In these circumstances it might indeed be expected that he would do all that in him lay to 
avert the evil coming upon them. — Busk, Such a union of the yearnings of compassion 
with the sense of justice and of profound resignation, such a sympathy with the calamities, 
not only of his own countrymen, but of a foreign and a detested race, must in that dis- 
tant age be counted (to say the least) as a marvellous anticipation of a higher morality 
and religion, such as we are accustomed to think peculiarly our own. Read and study 
that chapter well : we may go much farther and fare much worse, even in modern and 
Christian times, in seeking a true justification of the ways of God to man. — Stanley. 
Wilt thou also destroy the righteous with the wicked? See Num. 16:19-22. Ps. 
11:4-7. Judgments do often come upon a whole community for the sins of a portion, 
because the separation cannot always be made here, and the final adjustment remains for 
the great day of account, — Jacobus, If there had been but the very tew righteous that he 
supposed might be found in Sodom, the place would have been spared at his desire, for 
their sake, and it had been well for them that they had such an intercessor : how well, 
then, for us, who have always an intercessor at God's right hand on our behalf ! — Kitto„ 

24. There be fifty righteous. The appeal is now, that the wicked city may be 
spared on account of the righteous few. God often spares a community for the sake of a 
few good men in it. And here the principle is conceded by the Lord. At first the sup- 
pliant patriarch names fifty as the number who may save Sodom from destruction. He 
could hope there might he found so many as this. — Jacobus, Wilt thou also destroy 
and not spare the place ? From the question proposed by Abraham in the preceding 
verse, it would appear that he contemplated the preservation of the righteous only, with- 
out presuming to hope for the deliverance of the wicked for their sakes. But, pondering 
further upon the subject, his benevolent feelings, together with his conviction of the 
divine clemency, seem to have prompted him to widen the scope of his intercession, and to 
sue for the sparing of the guilty for the sake of the innocent part of the population. — 
Busk, Abraham goes on from step to step ; Jehovah grants him step by step, without once 

foing before his requests. He thus draws out from Abraham the measure and intensity of 
is priestly spirit ; while Abraham, on his side, ever wins a clearer insight as to the judg- 
ment of God upon Sodom,, and as to the condition of Sodom itself. — Lange, 

25. If I find fifty ... I will spare all the place. How little do the men of this 
world know the extent of even their worldly obligations to the righteous I How often has 
not the Lord spared great cities from plagues, pestilences, famines, — from earthquake, 
fire, and sword, — for the sake of the little sanctuary he has therein, among those to whom 
his name is dear ! They may be passed unregarded by, in the market and in the street ; 
but they are the salt, they are the leaven, that keeps the mass from corruption. It is for 
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with the wicked ; and that the right- 
eous should be as the wicked, that be 
far from thee : Shall ^ not the Judge 
of all the earth do right ? 

26. And the Lord said,* If I find 
in Sodom fifty righteous within the 
city, then I will spare all the place for 
their sakes. 

27. And Abraham answered and 
said, Behold now, I have taken upon 
me to speak unto the Lord, which am 
but dust • and ashes : 

28. Perad venture th^re shall lack 
five of the fifty righteous: wilt thou 
destroy all the city for lack of five ? 
And he said. If I find there forty and 
five, I will not destroy iV. 

29. And he spake unto him yet 
again, and said, Peradventure there 
shall be forty found there. And he 
said, I will not do // for forty's sake. 



30. And he said unto him, Oh, let 
not the Lord be angry, and I will 
speak : Peradventure there shall thirty 
be found there. And he said, I will 
not do I/, if I find thirty there. 

31. And he said, Behold now, I 
have taken upon me to speak unto 
the Lord : Peradventure there shall be 
twenty found there. And he said, I 
will not destroy // for twenty's sake. 

32. And he said. Oh, let not the 
Lord be angry, and I will speak yet 
but this once : Peradventure * ten 
shall be found there. And he said, I 
will not destroy it for ten's sake.* 

33. And the Lord went his way, as 
soon as he had left communing with 
Abraham : and Abraham returned 
unto his place. 



^ Job 8:3; 34 : 17. Ps. 58 : zx. * Isa. zo : aa. Jer. 5 : z. Ezek. aa : 30. * Job 4 : X9. * Judg. 6 : 39. 

• Job 33 : 33. 

them that a blessing rests upon the place where iniquity abounds ; and it is for their sake 
that the curse and the ruin are averted from it. In the belief that the duty and privilege 
of intercession is too much neglected among Christians, we do earnestly recommend this 
case of Abraham's intercession for Sodom to the consideration of the reader. — ICi/to. A 
number in any nation or city, who stand in the gap by their intercessions and exertions, are 
a stronger defence than armies, navies, or fortifications. — Scott, 

27. Dust and ashes. In his origin dust, and ashes at the end. — Lange, A mortal 
speaking to the Eternal. 

28. Peradventure there shall lack five of the fifty righteous, &c. If it be 
asked why Abraham continued thus to press his suit, abating the number by five, till at 
length he had reduced it down to ten, the answer perhaps maybe, that being in the outset 
uncertain as to the number of righteous in Sodom, the readiness and facility of Tehovah in 
yielding to his first petition inspired a doubt whether the specified 50 could be found. 
This doubt would naturally be increased by every successive concession, each one of which 
paved the way for the following, till at length he probably deemed it both hopeless and 
presumptuous to proceed any farther. — Bush, Should 45 good men suffer for want of 
five more ? , 

29-32. A third time, he said : a third time an answer is granted. Let not the Lord 
be angry. He would fain wrestle in prayer, but would not oppose the divine will. He 
said. A fourth time the answer is obtained. Behold, now. A thing to be greatly won- 
dered at. And he said. An answer for the fifth time. This once. He would not go 
beyond this. His human pity had struggled with his sense of right, but it could go no 
farther. He said. A sixth answer. Ten's sake. So i^y/ skouid indeed save that great 
city, — Class and Desk. . 

33. Went his way. As he had declared (ver. 21), to go down to Sodom as one of 
the three wX-iO had come to Abraham.' (i) God granted Abraham's prayer so far as he 
ventured to extend it. We know not what would have been the answer, had he gone 
farther. He may have had some intimation that he should proceed no farther (Jer. 7 : 16 ; 
II : 14), or by the covenant angel going his way. But (i) we have here the highest en- 
couragement for intercessory prayer, — to plead with God for wicked men, for communities 
and nations that are far gone m sin. Abraham received no denial. So far as we can see, 
it was he who left off, and not God. Yet (2) we are to rest humbly and trustfully upon 
God's good pleasure, after all our prayer. It would seem that there were not even so 
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many as ten righteous in Sodom. Probably there was only one, and he might justly have 
been left to perish (Eccles. 9 : 2). And yet God went even farther than his promise, and 
saved Lot's family, which contained, doubtless, all the righteous who were there. Thus he 
granted Abraham's prayer. — yacobus. There is a secret power in the righteous, that 
makes them stronger than any outward strength of sin. It is the power of life ; as a liv- 
ing seed will push its waj through masses of matter thousands of times- heavier than the 
seed ; as a little leaven will leaven a large amount of flour. It has been done by Christ, it 
has been repeated in every age, it is now exemplified on every mission-field, that a few 
living righteous men may save the whole city. — P, 

LIBRARY REFERENCES. 

Kitto's Daily Bible Illustrations. Bushnell's Christian Nurture, " Parental Gratifica- 
tion/' (ver. 19). Sermons by McCheyne ; J. F. Tuttle in National Preacher^ 24 ; Emmons, 
'vol. ii. (ver. 19), vol. iv. (ver. 25). 

ILLUSTRATIVE. 

I. The righteous saving the city. — Dr. Peabody of Harvard University, who 
Stands on the mountain-top of observation on these subjects, said, in his baccalaureate 
sermon, in 1879, " My friends, I have spoken as I have to-day because I feel profoundly, 
and more and more so with my long and varied observation and experience, that religious 
faith and purpose are the only certain safeguards against the growing perils of life. So far 
as there has been among educated men a aecline of loyalty to Christ and his gospel, there 
has been a decline in those qualities which claim confidence and honor, which insure un- 
blemished reputation, which minister to social well-being, and to the integrity and purity 
of public life. A non-Christian culture has utterly failed to justify itself in its nurslings. 
The names on our catalogue which will go down to posterity with enduring lustre are, for 
the most part, such as have been inscribed in imperishable record among the servants of 
God, and the followers of Christ. There, above all, I would have your names registered." 
— i9r. A, P, Peabody, 

II. Anxiety for the salvation of others. — The author of " The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table" describes the Broad Church and the Narrow Church, something on this 
wise : *'The Narrow Church are in the ship's boats of humanity, rowing away with all their 
might from the great hulk on which are the mass of human beings, who they say are 
sinking in the waves, and, as they row, are singing, ' We are safe, we are safe.' The 
Broad Church remain on board, trying to help, and declaring that the hulk will not sink." 
Now, unconsciously, he has come very near a true definition. It is not those who say that 
all men will be saved, who are broad : the narrowest people czn preach universal salvation. 
But that is the real Broad Church which does most to save all men from sin and hell ; has 
the most missions, most revivals ; seeks and prays most earnestly for the good of men, 
here and hereafter. And that is the Narrow Church that does the least for others ; that 
confines its efforts most to the bodies and outward condition of men. True Christianity is 
ever broad, wide-reaching, seeking the salvation of the world. — P, 

PRACTICAL. 

1. The day of judgment for sin is sure to come. 

2. Be careful to entertain strangers, "for thereby some have entertained angels un- 
awares." 

3. Ver. 18. Faithful use of what God has given in the past enables us to receive 
greater blessings. " A man's praying power is not an arbitrary thing, but the result of 
long antecedent spiritual processes." — Henry Allon^ D,D. 

4. Ver. 19. Family religion and training are the hope of the world. 

5. Ver. 21. God never condemns men hastily or unjustly. 

6. Ver. 23. The wicked bring destruction, not only on themselves, but on their inno- 
cent friends and neighbors (as seen in crime, intemperance). 

7. The only thing that can really destroy an individual or a nation is sin, 

8. A few righteous men are a mighty preservative power, even among many wicked. 

9. The good are not selfish, but are seeking and praying to save all men from destruc- 
tion. 
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Lesson X. t- September 5, 1880. 
LOTS ESCAPE FROM SODOM.— Gen. 19 : 12-26. 

TIME. — B. C. 1897. Immediately after the last lesson. 

PLACE. — Sodom, one of the five cities of the plain. Probably located on the south- 
ern border of the Dead Sea, about 20 miles from Hebron. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The nineteenth chapter of Genesis contains the conclusion of the dismal history of the 
cities of the plain. The guilt of Sodom and Gomorrah had been long ripe for judgment. 
They may be likened to a tree seared and blasted bv the autumn winds, but having a few 
leaves on the topmost branches withered and deaa: the next powerful gust of wind will 
dash them all to the earth. The doom of Sodom and Gomorrah was already fixed when 
God spoke with Abraham ; but there had been delay, partly for Lot's sake, and partly for 
divine reasons. The sun rose brightly that morning; but before it had sunk below the 
western horizon the blood was cold in many a breast that burned with unhallowed fire, and 
many a pulse had ceased to beat that a few hours before throbbed with selfish passion. — 
Robertson. Two of the three angelic beings arrived at Sodom in the evening — the Cove- 
nant Angel being detained as yet with Abraham. They were urged by Lot to accept his 
hospitality. The vile people of Sodom demanded the strangers to be given up to them for 
their corrupt indulgence. This disclosed the base immorality of the place; and the angels 
struck them with blindness, and then announced to Lot the destruction to which Sodom 
was doomed, and urged him and his family to leave the city. — yacobus. Lofs character. 
The more the reader thinks of Lot, the more difficult his case seems to us. From all that 
appears in the history, there was nothing very lovely in his character; for even his being 
eventually saved was more for Abraham's sake than for his own. He appears, from his 
history, to present to our view a very weak and selfish character. Although still a good 
man, nis moral sense had been weakened by daily intercourse with the ungodly people with 
whom he had fixed his home; and his reluctance to leave Sodom, and the enormities into 
which his too easy nature was led after his escape to the mountains, are facts of the same 
purport, and speak with trumpet-tongue of the danger of this intercourse with sinners, 
r or all that appears in the history, we might have strong fears for this man's state. But 
St. Peter calls him a just man, and says that while in Sodom '* he vexed his righteous soul, 
from day to day, with the filthy conversation of the wicked." This relieves us, by showing 
that his character was still substantially true. But it does not altogether clear him from 
these imputations. It shows that he had good feelings and perceptions, but was a feeble- 
spirited man, lacking the strength to act on his own convictions. He was content to mourn 
over the guilt he saw; and would rather passively sit down amid the certainties of danger 
and the probabilities of judgment, than rouse himself to one great and energetic effort to 
be free, and, at whatever sacrifice, depart from the abominable and tainted place. — Kitto, 



12. Y And the men said unto Lot, 
Hast thou here any besides ? son-in- 
law, and thy sons, and thy daughters, 
and whatsoever thou hast in the city, 
bring them out of this place : 



13. For we will destroy this place, 
because the cry* of them is waxen 
great before the face of the Lord; 
and the Lord hath sent us to destroy 



it. 



1 Chap. x8 : 20. 



EXPLANATORY. 

12. Hast thou here any besides? Ten righteous men would have saved the city; 
but there seems to have been only one. He, however, shall at all events escape; and not 
only so, but all that belong to him shall be delivered for his sake; or, if otherwise, it shall 
be their own fault. It shall not be for the want of a proffered opportunity or a faithful 
warning. Sons-in-law, sons, daughters, or whatever he had, are directed to be brought out 
of the doomed city, which was rapidly approaching the crisis of its fate. That remarkable 
feature of the divine administration by which the wicked are blessed for the sake of the 
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14. And Lot went out, and spake 
unto his sons-in-law, which married 
his daughters, and said, Up,' get you 
out of this place ; for the Lord will 
destroy this city : but he seemed as 
one that mocked* unto his sons-in- 
law. 

1 5 . IT And when the morning arose, 
then the angels hastened Lot, saying, 
Arise, take thy wife, and thy two 
daughters which are here, lest thou 
be consumed in the iniquity of the 
city. 



16. And while he lingered, the men 
laid hold upon his hand, and upon the 
hand of his wife, and upon the hand 
of his two daughters ; the Lord being 
merciful * unto him ; and they brought 
him forth, and set him without the 
city. 

17. IT And it came to pass, when 
they had brought them forth abroad, 
that he said. Escape * for thy life ; 
look* not behind thee, neither stay 
thou in all the plain: escape to the 
mountain, lest thou be consumed. 



1 Num. 16 : 26. Jer. 51 : 6. Rev. x8 : 4. ' Exod. 9 : 21. 2 Chron. 36 : 16. Isa. 28 : 22. Luke 17 : 28. 
* P5. 34 : 12. Rom. 9 : 16. * z Sam. 19 : 11. z Kings 19 : 3. ^ Ver. 26. 

righteous is here most signally illustrated; for that such were the sons-in-law, is evident 
from the contemptuous manner in which they received the warning, and the fact that they 
perished in the perdition of the city. — BusA, 

14. And Lot ,went out, and spake to his sons-in-law. In inviting his sons-in-law 
to join him he manifests such dili(;ence as becomes the sons of God, who ought to labor by 
all means to rescue their own families from destruction. — Calvin, Sons-in-law, which 
married his daughters. It is commonly thought that his two daughters were betrothed 
but not yet married ; betrothal being sufccient to give the title " son-in-law " or " bride- 
groom" to their affianced husbands. — E. Harold Browne ^ D,D* It is more likely that 
he had two daughters at home, and others married to these sons-in-law. As one who 
mocked. As one who was not in earnest ; one that was in jest, exciting groundless fears 
in sport. — Bush. He warns them like a prophet, and advises them like a father, but 
both in vain : he seems to them as if he mocke'd, and they do more than seem to him to 
mock again. — Bishop Hall. One can almost imagine that ne hears them saying, "What! 
this entire city to be destroyed ! These goodly houses and temples to be overthrown, and 

.sink in flames ! These active multitudes to perish in a body, and that by such an unheard- 
of judgment as a fire rained down from heaven 1 Incredible I Impossible! Away with 
such childish bugbears! Mere idle whims conjured up in the brain of a weak, doting old 
man! " Thus too often is the gospel message spurned and made light of, as if its ministers 
were playing upon the fears and credulities of their fellow-men. — Bush. Doubtless they 
said, as sinners now often say, " God is too good, too loving, to punish men so cruelly. It 
cannot be" They forgot that it was love that led him to warn and to punish, and the only 
cruel ones were those who said there was no punishment, and so left them to destruction. 

15. And when the morning arose. The morning is the dawn (since the sun rose as 
Lot entered Zoar). The Hebrew root signifies splitting or breaking, the streaks of light 
breaking up the eastern clouds; and it arose, because the dawn advances from the horizon 
upwards. — Alford. Hastened Lot. Lot required to be hastened, urged. Indeed, his 
tardiness was such that the angels even threaten him with the possibility of his being 
involved in the destruction of the city. It was natural that he should still cleave to his 
home. — Jacobus. 

z6. While he lingered, the men laid hold upon his hand. The original is peculiar 
and emphatic in its import, leading us to fear that it was not altogether a compassionate 
sympathy that detained his steps. The word properly implies that he suffered himself to be 
hindered and embarrassed with distracting cares, perhaps relative to his property. — Bush. 
The Lord being merciful unto him. How striking was the divine interposition in his 
favor! How evident is it, that, had he been left to himself, he would have perished in the 
general overthrow! — Bush. 

17. He said. Here is a change of person ; and we are led to suppose that the one here 
referred to is no other than Jehovah, the Covenant Angel, who had been detained by the 
intercession of Abraham. Escape. They were unsafe, even near the city. Look not 
behind. With the eye, much less the heart . . . Neither stay thou in all the plain. 
Lot was to escape from the whole of the devoted region which he had coveted for his own, 
and where, when he parted from Abraham, he had made his habitation, and sought to 
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18. And Lot said unto them, Oh, 
not so, my Lord I 

19. Behold now, thy servant hath 
found grace in thy sight, and thou 
hast magnified ^ thy mercy, which thou 
hast showed unto me in saving my 
life : and I cannot escape to the 
mountain,' lest some evil take me, 
and I die. 

20. Behold now, this city is near 
to flee unto, and it is a little one : 
Oh,* let me escape thither ! {is it not 
a little one?) and my soul shall live.* 



21. And he said unto him, See, I 
have accepted thee * concerning this 
thing also, that I will not overthrow 
this city, for the which thou hast 
spoken. 

22. Haste thee, escape thither; for 
I* cannot do any thing till thou be 
come thither : therefore the name of 
the city was called Zoar. 

23. If The sun was risen upon the 
earth when Lot entered into Zoar. 

24. Then the Lord rained upon 
Sodom and upon Gomorrah brim- 



^ I Tim. 1 : 14. * X Sam. aj i i, • Prov. 3:5-7. * P«. 119 : 175. I«u 55 : 3. • Chap. 4 : 7. Job 42 : 8, 9. 
Jer. 14 : xo. * Chap. 3a : 36. Exod. 33 : 10. Deut. 9 : 14. Mark 6 : 5. 

enrich himself (13 : 10). — Browne, Be not oontent with being just saved, but make salva- 
tioif doubly sure. Escape to the mountain. Because the plain would soon be over- 
whelmed. — Class and Desk, The mountains are those of Moat), on the other side of the 
Dead Sea. 

18, 19. I cannot escape to the mountain. Lot, instead of cheerfully obeying the 
commandment of the Lord, appealed to the great mercy shown to him in the preservation 
of his life, and to the impossibility of his escaping to the mountains without the evil over- 
taking him, and entreated therefore that he might be allowed to take refuge in the small 
and neighboring city, i.e., Bela^ which received the name of Zoar (chap. 14 : 2) on account of 
Lot's calling it little. — AV/7. What a contrast here between Abraham and Lot 1 The good 
man prayed for others, the worldly servant of God prayed foolish prayers for himself. 

ao. It is a little one. The plea that Zoar should be spared rested on the fact of its 
smallness. It would not be a passing-by of any great amount of wickedness. — Alford, 

2Z. I have accepted thee. His infirmity is not rebuked: his request was granted; 
the city was spared for his sake. In this God designed at once to show how much the fer- 
vent prayer of a righteous man avails, and at the same time by the result to teach his short- 
sighted servant how much wiser a part he would have acted had he confided in a childlike 
manner in God, and fled to the mountains in the first instance. For it is clear from the 
sequel, v. 30, that his terror Would not suffer him to remain in the place he had chosen, but 
that he was soon glad to take refuge in the very mountains which he had foolishly declined 
to seek. This instance should fix firmly in our minds the conviction that we can never ^ain 
any thing by attempting to improve upon God*s appointments. He will choose for us mfi- 
nitelv better than we can for ourselves. Let us learn, moreover, another lesson from this 
inciaent If a petition marked and marred with such faultiness as that of Lot on this occa- 
sion still met with a favorable hearing, what efficacy may we conceive to pertain to those 
prayers which are prompted by a yet more believing spirit, and framed more distinctly in 
accordance with the revealed will of Heaven ? — Bush, 

22. The name of the city was called Zoar ; i.e., littleness. The situation of Zoar 
is uncertain. It is usually placed south of the Dead Sea. It is one of the spots mentioned 
as bounding Moses' view from Pisgah, (Deut. 34:3), and is there connected with **the 
plain of Jericho." It was near enough to Sodom, however, to allow Lot to reach it between 
the dawn and sunrise. 

24. The Lord rained upon Sodom . . . brimstone and fire. The words are to be 
understood quite literally, as meaning that brimstone and fire, i.e., burning brimstone, fell 
from the sky«- — KeiL Brimstone, i.e., sulphur. Sulphur is one of the most inflammable 
substances known, and will melt in fire, but not in water. The meaning of the word "sul- 
phur " is the burning or fiery stone. — Biblical Treasury, " The Lord rained upon Sodom 
and Gomorrah brimstone and fire " (or burning brimstone). As these cities were situated 
in the vale of Siddim, which, as the sacred writer informs us, was full of bitumen-pits, 
many learned men are of opinion that God saw fit to employ natural agencies in effecting 
the purposes of his will. And it is thought, that, as sulphur exists in the neighboring hills, 
it might have been ignited by lightning, and poured down like rain upon the vale below. 
The quantity of pitch already existing in the vale would be set on fire, and thus the cities 
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stone ^ and fire fi-om the Lord out of 
heaven : 

25. And he overthrew those cities, 
and all the plain, and all the inhabit- 



ants of the cities, and that which 
grew * upon the ground. 

26. % But his wife looked back 
from behind him, and she became • a 
pillar of salt. 



* Deut. 39 : 33. Job x8 : X5. Ps. xz : 6. Isa. 13 : 19. * Ps. X07 : 34. * Luke 17 : 32. 

would be destroyed, and the character of the vallevs changed. Be this as it may, the state- 
ment of the sacred writer is clear, and we may salely interpret it as implying a shower of 
inflamed sulphur or nitre. At the same time it is evident that the whole plain underwent 
a simultaneous convulsion, which seems referable to the conseauences of bituminous explo- 
sion. In accordance with this view, we find the materials, as it were, of this awful visita- 
tion near at hand. For, at the present day, sulphur is found on the shores of the Dead Sea, 
which occupies the site of the aties of the plain ; Vnd the Arabs obtain enough from the 
cliffs to make their own gunpowder. — J/. //.: Biblical Museum, It is hs}^%y Robinson 
(and others, as De Saulcy\ that these cities of the plain were located on the southern part of 
the Dead Sea, and are buried under or around that portion of the waters ; that the sur- 
face of the plain was depressed, or the bottom of the lake heaved up, so as to cause the 
waters to overflow and cover permanently a larger surface than formerly. Tacitus and 
Strabo refer to the current belief that such a catastrophe did occur, and by special divine 
agency. — Jacobus, The history of the catastrophe has not only remained in the inspired 
record, but is inscribed in the memory of the surrotinding tribes by many a local tradition 
and significant name.— The Land of Israel, by Rev^ H» B. Tristram, M, A. 

25. Those cities. Besides Sodom and Gomorrah, which are chiefly named, were the 
cities of Admah and Zeboim (Deut. 29:23. Comp. Hos. ii :8), and all in the valley of 
Siddim, Zoar alone bein^ exempted. The present area of the Dead Sea is about forty-five 
miles by eight. It is skirted on the east by mountains ; and on the west towards Jeru- 
salem the plain sweeps, for some considerable breadth, towards the bare, bleak hill-sides. 
On the south part of the lake is the peninsula called Lisan, or the tongue, about twenty miles 
from the southern extremity. Along these lower shores is the famous Salt Hill, called by 
the name of '* Usdum " (Sodom). The bed of this portion of the lake is a soft bituminous 
mud into whose mire the cities may have been sunk and buried out of sight forever. — Jaco^ 
bus. Throughout the Bible this destruction is used as the natural and symbolical expression 
of eternal punishment and God's judgment on the wicked. The law is written on our own 
hearts and the world around us. Sin, and you will suffer. As surely as the stone that is 
thrown up falls down to earth again, so surely does the penalty of an evil act come back, 
even after the lapse of centuries. — Robertson, 

26. But his wife looked back. In violation of the command* Her heart yearned for 
Sodom. . . • From behind. Htnce she lingered more than Lot Pillar of salt. A fear- 
ful judgment at once overtook her. She a monument of wrath, and Lot a monument of 
mercy. — Class and Desk, We are not to suppose that she was actually turned into a pillar 
of salt ; but having been killed by the fiery and sulphurous vapor with which the air was 
filled, and afterwards incrusted with salt, she resembled an actual statue of salt; just as 
even now, from the saline exhalation of the Dead Sea, objects near it are quickly covered 
with a crust of salt. When this pillar of salt is mentioned as still in existence, and Jose- 
phus professes to have seen it, this legend is probably based upon the pillar-like lumps of 
salt which are still to be seen at Mount Usdom (Sodom) on the south-western side of 
the Dead Sea. — Keil, What a fearful warning against all self -secure and presumptuous 
sinners I What a caution against delay ! " Almost saved, lost after all.'* Jesus himself 
pointed to this sad case for a beacon to all such. — Jacobus. 

LIBRARY REFERENCES. 

On the Dead Sea, and location of Sodom, see Robinson's Researches ; Schaff, Through 
Bible Lands ; Stanley's SincU and Palestine; Bush's and Jacobus' Notes ; Kitto's D^y 
Bible Illustrations ; sermons by George Shepherd, Hare {Alton SermoHs)^ S. H. Tyng 
{Israel of God), Spurgeon (Series 6), McCheyne. 

ILLUSTRATIVE. 

I. Lot contamhiated by Sodom. — The German professor, when his daughter 
thought it safe to go into doubtful company, handed her a piece of coal. She hesitated 
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to take it " But it will not burn ypu/' — " No,** said she, ** but it will soil my hands and 
dress." — " So," he replied, "bad company may not destroy you, but it will soil." 

II. Bunyan represents his Pilgrim as flcemg from the City of Destruction with his 
fingers in his cars, and crying, ** Life, life I " — ^. 

III. I once saw a picture of an artist sitting on a rock in the ocean, which had been 
left bare by the retreating tide. There he sat, sketching on his canvas the beautiful scenery 
around him, sky, and wave, and sea, all unconscious that the tide had turned, had cut him 
off from the shore, and was rapidly covering the rock on which he sat The tempest, the 
waves, the rising sea, were forgotten, so abrorbed was he in his picture ; nor did he hear 
his friends calling to him from the shore. Thus men are so aosorbed in their pictured 
visions of worldly jov, in sketching their future plans and hopes, that they forget their 
danger, will not see tne rising storm of sin, or heed the warnings of their friends. — P, 

IV. About ten years ago a large tract of land (some 40 acres) on the Presumpscot 
River near Portland, Me., suddenly and silently sank one night to a level 20 feet below its 
former level, without any convulsion of nature, but by the secret undermining of quicksands. 
So easily, without any other convulsion, could the plain of Siddim, when burnt out, have 
sunk beneath the level of the Dead Sea. — /^ 

PRACTICAL. 

z. The Lord himself is a willing guest of the consecrated man (Abraham) ; but the 
angels hesitate to accept the invitation even of a righteous soul (Lot) if the world is in 
the heart. — Gibson. 

a. The righteous are contaminated by dwelling of their own free choice in the society 
of the wicked. 

3. The destruction of the wicked is sure and sudden. 

4. But they receive many warnings from God's angels of conscience, sabbaths, the 
Bible, the Holy Spirit, friends, God*s providence. 

5. The only safety is to flee to Mount Calvary. There is no safety in the Sodom of 
sin. 

6. Stay not in all the plain, wh^h, though it is outside the city of Destruction, is not 
on the mountains of safety : as do those who rest (i) in their own morality ; (2) in serious 
thoughtfulness, without faith and love ; (3) in good retolutions ; (4) in vague hopes that 
in some way they must be saved. 

7. ^ One source of the sinner's punishment is in his own nature, his memory, his 
conscience. 

8. The warnings of the righteous seem a mockery and foolishness to the wicked. 

9. Those who pray for what God does not desire them to have may be answered, but 
there is no blessing in it 

10. Those who look back, regretting the pleasures of the world, will fail of salvation. 



Lesson XL — September 12, 1880. 

TRIAL OF ABRAHAM'S FAITH. — Gen. 22:1-14. 

TIME. — About B. C. 1871. 26 years after the last lesson. 

PLACE. — Abraham^s home was now Beersheba (instead of Hebron), a town on the 
southern border of Palestine, 45 miles south of Jerusalem. The sacrifice was upon Mount 
Moriah, afterwards the site of tne temple at Jerusalem. It was 45 miles from Beersheba. 

CONNECTING HISTORY. — After Abraham had witnessed the destruction of 
Sodom, he left that region, and went toward the south-west to the country of the Philis- 
tines. Here he had the same trouble with Abimelech that he had had in Egypt years 
before. He finally settled in Beersheba. Isaac his son was bom to him. Hagar ana her 
son Ishmael were driven away. Abraham remained here a number of years, till his son 
was almost grown up. 

INTRODUCTION. 

In the life of every one there has been one trial, one crisis, to which great issues are 
attached. Such was the trial we are now to consider, and therefore we call it tAe trial. 
Not that it was Abraham's only trial, but the chief one ; for in truth all his life had been 
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full of trials. Trial here is indispensable for the purifying of the soul. There is no 
strength or real goodness of soul except that which is wrought out of circumstances of 
temptation. It is thus we can understand Abraham*s life. In some of these trials he fell, 
and in others he came off victorious. He was by no means a perfect man. His was a recti 
life. Ou^ of failure was organized strength. — God seems to have required of Abraham 
what was wrong. He seems to have sanctioned human sacrifice. God did not require it. 
You must take the history as a whole, the conclusion as well as the commencement. The 
sacrifice of Isaac was commanded at first, and forbidden at the end. Had it ended in 
Abraham's accomplishing the sacrifice, it would have left on the page of Scripture a dark 
and painful blot My reply to God's x^'^w^/>l^ to require human sacrifice is the conclusion 
of this chapter. God says, " Lay not thine hand upon the lad." This is the final decree. 
Thus human sacrifices were distimTly forbidden. He really required the surrender of the 
father's will. He seemed to demand the sacrifice of life. — Robertson, The question arises, 
whether we can reverently and worthily conceive that God would command an act so 
inhuman, and so parallel with the abominable sacrifices of the Canaanites t also, whether, 
in a case so repugnant to morality, any evidence, even by miracle, could certify Abraham 
that it was God, and not some deceiving evil power, who was laying such a command upon 
him ? In those days a child belonged to the father, for life or aeath, by universal custom ; 
and no one would think it strange that a deity should call for the sacrifice of a son or a 
daughter. The Canaanites offered their infants to Moloch and Baal without waiting for 
specific command. It might be not without important use to have it demonstrated that 
Abraham was not less devoted to Jehovah than were the surrounding heathen to their 
deities. And if this could be thoroughly done, without any actual human sacrifice result- 
ing, in a way to have all the trial of »,itn, and yet to escape and to condemn the heathen 
abomination, the experiment would, no doubt, be the wisest thing that could be done in the 
circumstances. It was not the first, nor second, nor third time that God had specially 
communicated with him ; and he was able to fall back upon an experience of years in con- 
nection with many important events of his life, in recognizing the reality of divine revela- 
tions, and the wisdom and safety of following them. There is no hint of the least doubt, 
on his part, whether the command to offer up Isaac came from the same source as the 
command to leave his native land, and the promise that a son should be born to him. 
There must have been identical accompanying signs, which assured him, equally in the 
one case as in the other, that it was Jehovah who spake to him. But no command is found, 
from Genesis to Revelation, for any one else to imitate this procedure of Abraham. Does 
the record of the preservation of the three Hebrew youth in the fiery furnace teach that 
a man may throw himself, when he will, into the fiames, with the expectation that God 
will save him from their power ? Are we to infer, from the fact that Jesus bade Peter come 
to him upon the water, that saints may safely abjure bridges and boats, and cross rivers 
and seas on foot ? — ^S". ^S". Times, 



I. And it came to pass after these 
things, that God did tempt ^ Abraham, 
and said unto him, Abraham : and he 
said, Behold, here I am. 



2. And he said. Take now thy son, 
thine only son Isaac, whom thou lov- 
est, and get thee into the land of 
Moriah;* and offer him there for a 



* Deut. 8:3. 2 Chron. 33 : 31. Heb. ix : 17. Jas. x : X2. i Pet. 1:7. * s Chron. 3 : x. 



EXPLANATORY. 

z. After these things; i.e., those recorded in chap. 21, — his arrangements with 
Abimelech, and settling in Beersheba. God did tempt (put to a test or trial) Abraham. 
Temptation generally signifies no more than trial ; any opposition or difficulty that may 
exercise our graces, and so make them known. In this sense God himself tempts men, — 
that is, tries and proves them; and thus he tempted Abraham. ~-C/»7. To tempt in the 
usual sense of alluring men to sin, with the desire that they should vield, is what God 
never does (Jas. i : 13). Said unto him. How God manifested himself to Abraham, we 
are not told ; but we may be sure that it was in such a way that there could be no mistake 
on his part. 

2. Take now thy son, thine only son. In more ways than one Isaac might be 
called his "only son." He was the only son by his wife Sarah ; he was the only son of 
promise, and to whom the promises were given and assured ; by the expulsion of Hajgar 
and Ishmael he was the only son left to his father^s house. — Browne, This trial was 
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bumt-offering upon one of the moun- 
tains which I will tell thee of. 

3. IT And Abraham rose up early in 
the morning, and saddled his ass, and 
took two of his young men with him, 
and Isaac his son, and clave the wood 
for the burnt-offering, and rose up, 
and went unto the place of which 
God had told him. 



4. Then on the third day Abraham 
lifted up his eyes, and saw the place 
afar off. 

5. And Abraham said unto his 
young men, Abide ye here with the 
ass, and I and the lad will go yonder 
and worship, and come again to you. 

6. And Abraham took the wood of 
the bumt-offering, and laid * /'/ upon 



* John 19: 17. 



made under aggravated circumstances., The words in which God*s command was couched 
were those of accumulated keenness. God said. Take now thy son, thine only son ; long 
expected and waited for, thine heir, full of promise and so dear to thee ! To subdue the 
father in the heart, iAa/ a Roman has done, and calmly signed his son's death-warrant ; 
but to subdue it not with Roman hardness, but with deep trust in God and faith in hia 
providence, saying, It is not hate, but love, that requires this, — this was the nobleness, this 
the fierce difficulty, of Abraham's ssicnfict, ^'/^adgr/son, Moriah. *'The vision'* or 
"the manifested of Jehovah." In 2 Chron. 3 : i, Solomon is said to have built his temple 
on Mount Moriah ; and Jewish tradition has identified this Mount Moriah of the temple 
with the mountain in the land of Moriah, on which Abraham was to offer his son. — 
Browne, Kurt% thinks that Jehovah chose this mountain where the temple-worship was 
to be established, in order to give divine sanction to the substitution of animals in sacri- 
fice. Yet a further and higher reference was to the event of our Lord's sacrifice in that 
immediate vicinity ; for Calvary was not a distinct mountain by itself, but only a rocky 
knoll near by. — Jacobus, Offer him there for a bumt-offering. The true basis of 
all morality is obedience to the will of God. Abraham was the special type of trustful, 
obedient, loving faith. He believed that all which God commanded must be right, and all 
that he promised must be true. The command, therefore, strange as it was, was but a 
final test of the firmness of his faith ; and his obedience to that command testified that 
the faith was intelligent as well as unconditional and unwavering. See ver. 5. The con- 
clusion of the history is as clear a condemnation of human sacrifice as the earlier part 
might have seemed, had it been left incomplete, to sanction it. The intervention of the 
angel, the substitution of the lamb, the prohibition of the human sacrifice, proved that in 
no case could such an offering be acceptable to God, even as the crowning evidence of 
faith, devotion, and self-sacrifice. — Browne, Abraham had heard God's voice many times 
before, and could not have had the first doubt as to its identity. This was the obedience 
of faith ! The wonderful illustration stands out before all the ages, with God's seal of 
approbation broadly stamped upon it. — Cowies, 

3. And Abraham rose up early in the morning. To all appearance, and ac- 
cording to human estimates of things, the command carried with it a palpable contradiction 
of all that had been previously revealed and promised ; and there seemed to be no escape 
for the patriarch from the fearful alternative of either disobeying the command which ne 
had received, or doing an act which was to render the fulfilment of God's promises impos- 
sible. To use the words of a very profound and learned divine, " He seemed to be pressed 
unavoidably with one or the other of the greatest evils in the world, either of them eter- 
nally ruinous unto him.*' He appears to have set himself, without hesitation or ^lelay, to 
execute the divine command. — Kobert Gordon^ D.D, Saddled his ass. Girded, not 
saddled him. The ass was destined to bear the wood upon his covering. — lAinge, Young 
men. Servants^ Clave the wood. He carried the wood with him, because the moun- 
tain probably afforded nothing but green shrubs, which would make a very slow fire, and 
thus prolong the consumption of the victim. To guard against this, Abraham took with 
him a supply of dry materials, which could be speedily kindled into a flame. — Bush, 

4. On the third day. Reckoning the distance as 45 miles, if they travelled 1 5 miles on 
the first dav (partly passed), and 20 miles on the second day, then, allowing ten miles of 
travel for the thira day (in part), they came in sight of the place. Jewish tradition says 
that the place was indicated by a cloud of glory or a pillar of fire. — Jacobus, Calvin sup- 
poses that he saw with his eyes the place which he had before seen in mental vision. 

5. Come again to you. Had his faith, then, already concluded that God would some- 
how interpose for Isaac's preservation ? " Accounting that God was able to raise him up 
even from the dead." — Jacobus, 
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Isaac his son ; and he took the fire in 
his hand, and a knife : and they went 
both of them together. 

7. And Isaac spake unto Abraham 
his father, and said. My father : and 
he said, Here am I, my son. And he 
said, Behold the fire and the wood : 
but where is the lamb for a bumt- 
offering? 

8. And Abraham said, My son, God 
will provide himself a lamb^ for a 
bumt-offering : so they went both of 
them together. 

9. And they came to the place 
which God had told him of; and 
Abraham built an altar there, and laid 
the wood in order ; and bound * Isaac 



his son, and laid' him on the altar 
upon the wood. 

10. And Abraham stretched forth 
his hand, and took the knife to slay 
his son. 

11. And the angel of the Lord 
called unto him out of heaven, and 
said, Abraham, Abraham.^ And he 
said. Here am I. 

12. And he said, Lay not thine 
hand upon the lad, neither do thou 
any thing unto him : for * now I know 
that thou fearest' God, seeing thou 
hast not withheld thy son, thine only 
son^ from me. 

13. And Abraham lifted up his 
eyes, and looked, and behold, behind 



* John z : 39. Rev. 5:6. ' Ps. zi8 : 37. * Heb. iz : zj. Jas. 3 : 2z. * Elxod. 3:4. z Sam. 3 : zo. ^ Mic. 

6 : 7, 8. < Chap. 36 : 5. z Sam. zs : 33. P5. 35 : zs. Mai. 4 : 3. 

6. Laid it upon Isaac. Is this a type of our blessed Lord, the New Testament Isaac, 
bearing his cross? — Jcuobus, Isaac was not a m^re boy, but old enough to carry the 
amount of wood necessary for the sacrifice, which must have been considerable. Josephus 
makes him 25 years ola; others, older. Took the fire in his hand. Caravans carry 
with them the iron grating for the fire ; and sometimes, owing to the difficulty experienced 
in obtaining a light, the charcoal fire which had been used the previous night was carried 
suspended by a chain, and kept burning. This may have been the case with Abraham, 
who had been more than a night on the way to Moriah : he laid the wood on Isaac his son, 
and took the fire in his hand, most likely that which he had kindled in the chill of the even- 
ing before. — Biblical Treasury, 

7. Where is the lamb ? Only the scenes of Gethsemane and Calvary surpass this ; 
and the antitype is more than the type. How like the inquiry of the great Sacrifice ! " He 
looked, and there was none to help; and he wondered that there was no intercessor." — 
yacobiis. 

8. God will provide himself a lamb. The faithful father could only put his son upon 
the same divine trust with himself. It was no evasive answer : this was unworthy of the 
hero. He can only point his son to God, whose sovereignty is gracious, and whose grace is 
sovereign. This is the granite pillar of his own hope. The term here rendered provide is 
the same as in the name of the place given by Abraham, Jehovah-jireh, — God will see, — 
Jacobus, So they went both together. The father in his noble resolve, the son in his 
trusting simplicity. — Alford, See John 3:16. 

g. Bo.und Isaac his son. Isaac )delded submissively to his father's will, and consented 
to be bound and sacrificed. Herein he was the true type of Jesus Christ (i Pet ii. 23).^ 
Browne. 

10. Took the knife. Abraham comes now to the point of actually slaying his son ; 
even so far as to raise the fatal knife. So far as his heart and his intent are concerned, he 
has shown the deed virtually done. Paul shows that it was so regarded by God (Heb. 
II : 17), — "By faith Abraham, when he was tried, offered up Isaac P God judgeth not 
according to the outward appearance, but looketh on the heart. It is not the act, so much 
as the will and the purpose of heart, which God regards. He will take the will for the 
deed, but never the deed for the will. — Jacobus, 

12. Lay not thy hand upon the lad. The sacrifice, the resignation of the will, in the 
father and the son, was accepted ; tl\e literal sacrifice of the act was repelled. On the one 
hand, the great principle was proclaimed, that mercy is better than sacrifice, — that the sac- 
rifice of self is the highest and holiest offering that God can receive. On the other hand, 
the inhuman superstitions, towards which the ancient ceremonial of sacrifice was perpet- 
ually tending, were condemned, and cast out of the true worship of the Church forever.— 
Stanley, 
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him a ram caught in a thicket by his 
horns : and \ Abraham went and took 
the ram, and offered him up for a 
burnt-offering in the stead of his son. 



14. And Abraham called the name 
of that place Jehovah-jireh : as it is 
said to this day. In the mount of the 
Lord it shall be seen.' 



* z Cor. zo : 13. 9 Cor. z : 9, 10. ' Ps. aa : 4, 5. Dan. 3 : Z7, &c a Cor. z : 9, zo. 

13. Behold ... a ram. Here occurs the wonderful substitution, in which God set 
forth as in a figure the plan of the Mosaic economy for the offering of animal victims 
instead of human sacrifices, — the blood of bulls and of goats instead of human blood, — 
animal-offerings for the sins of men ; pointing forward to the only acceptable substi- 
tute whom they foreshadowed, who is God's I.amb and not man's. — Jdctius, The pri- 
mary doctrines taught are those of sacrifice and substitution^ as the means appointea bv 
God for taking away sin ; and, as co-ordmate with these, the need of the obedience of faitn^ 
on the part of man, to receive the benefit. A confusion is often made between Isaac and 
the victim actually offered. Isaac himself is generally viewed as a type of the Son of God, 
offered for the sins of men ; but Isaac, himself one of the sinful race for whom atonement 
was to be made, — Isaac, who did not actually suffer death, — was no fit type of Him who 
" was slain^ tht Just for the unjust." But the animal, not of the human race, which God 
provided and Abraham offered, was, in the whole history of sacrifice, the recognized type 
of '*the Lamb of God, that taketh away the sins of the world.'' Isaac is the type of 
humanity itself devoted to death for sin, and submitting to the sentence. Once more the 
covenant is renewed in its special blessing to the descendants of Abraham, and in its full 
spiritual extension to all families of the earth, as the reward of his obedience ; and now, 
for the first time, God confirmed it with an oath. — IVilliam Smith, 

14. Jehovah-jireh. The Lord will see, or the Lord will provide. God did see the 
obedience of faith of Abraham. He did provide then a ram, and in after-times a Lamb as 
the great sin-offering : who being offered, there remaineth no more sacrifice for sin. — Class 
and Desk. In the mount of jthe Lord it shall be seen. This became a proverb among 
the Hebrews, that if any should be in trouble, and should desire the help of the Lord, they 
should say, " In the mount the Lord will see ; " that is. As he had mercy on Abraham, so 
will he have mercy on us. — Jerome, The passage is undoubtedly meant to inform us 
that the incident here related was so remarkable, the divine intervention so illustrious, that 
it gave rise to the well-known proverbial saying, ** In the mount of the Lord it shall be 
seen, an expression of which perhaps the nearest equivalent in English is the familiar 
apothegm, *' Man's extremity is God's opportunity." The name thus become a proverb in 
Israel, not only furnished a memorial 01 God's goodness to Abraham, but a promise also 
that when those that trusted in him were reduced to the most trying straits, and no way of 
extrication appeared, he would interpose at the critical moment and provide for tneir 
deliverance and safety. — Bush, 



LIBRARY REFERENCES. 

Sunday-school Times, for June 14, 1879 ; Ages before Moses^ pp. 187-190 ; Kitto's Daily 
Bible niustraiiohs; Sermons on « The Trial of Abraham," by E. T. Fitch, and N. Em- 
mons, vol. 6 ; Sermons on " Jehovah-jireh," by Abbadie (in Mctsterpieces), Griffin, and J. M. 
Holmes. % 

ILLUSTRATIVE. 

I. Abraham stands conspicuously before us as the man of '^aith. Yet how often 
his faith failed him ! Joseph's faith was more universally triumpaant than Abraham's. 
Why, then, is not Joseph held up as the man of faith ? Because Abraham was the Colum- 
bus of the voyage of faith. Many a gallant ship has crossed the oceaii in grander style 
than the " Santa Maria " in 1492 ; but, after all, it is to Columbus we look as the man that 
bridged the Atlantic. And so it is here. Joseph had Abraham's experience behind him, 
and Isaac's, and Jacob's. Abraham had nothing behind him. He was called out from the 
world to so forth alone. He was the Columbus of the voyage of faith. So he stands 
ahead of them all as ^'t father of the faithful. — Gibson, 

II. An ignorant man, when praying once, took the letters of the alphabet, and, laying 
them down before the Lord, said, " O Lord, I know not what to pray for, but thou know- 
est Take these letters, and spell out the prayer I need, and grant me that" So we, like 
Abraham, do wisest when our desires and prayers are committed to God. We go where 
he leads, ask what he desires, knowing that God's ways are ever the best ways. 
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in. There is a legend that Nimrod took Abraham, and cast him into a furnace of fire 
because he would not worship idols ; but God changed the coals into a bed of roses. So 
it was with his trial in to-day's lesson : so it will ever be. The obedience that leads to the 
furnace of fire will find in the end that it is a bed of roses. 

PRACTICAL. 

z. Life is full of trials : difficulties, afflictions, temptations, are God's tests of what we 
are. 

2. These tests not only make us better, but are like a bell calling men to see the 
Christian's faith and patience. Abraham might have been full of faith, but the world 
would never have known it but for his trials. 

3. We should devote our choicest and best to God, — our children to his service, our 
time and our property to his glory. Complete and prompt obedience is the fruit and proof 
of faith. 

4. Ver. 5. There is the closest relation between obedience and worship. 

' 5. The advantage of godly parents is seen in the cheerful obedience and faith of Isaac 

6. The will is taken for the deed. 

7. When the difficulties and dangers seem insurmountable, God will provide a way out 
of them for his children. 

8. There are many places in every Christian life which we might well name " Jehovah- 
jireh," — " the Lord wUl provide." 
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Lesson I. — October 3, 1880. 
ISAAC'S PROSPERITY. — Gen. 26:12-25. 

TIME. — B. C. 1804. 67 years after the last lesson. Isaac 92 years old. 

PLACES. — Gerar^ in the land of the Philistines ; and Beersheba^ east of Genr. 
Both are on the extreme southern border of Palestine. Before this Isaac dwelt at the well 
of Lahai Roi, 50 or 60 miles south of Beersheba. 

INTERVENING HISTORY. — After the great trial of Abraham's faith on Mount 
Moriah, God renewed his former promise with emphasis. 10 or 12 years afterwards 
Sarah died, and was buried near Hebron. Abraham, feeling himself growing old, sent his 
trusted servant to his kindred in Mesopotamia, to find a wife for Isaac, then 40 years old. 
He returned with Rebekah. Abraham lived 35 years after this, and then died at the good 
old age of 175 years, B. C. 182 1. God also renewed to Isaac the promise he had formerly 
given to his father. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The story of Isaac is brief ; his life uneventful, perhaps we might say monotonous. The 
record shows that the Lord appeared to him on two distinct occasions : at Gerar (Gen. 26 : 
3 ~ 5)» renewing the covenant previously made with Abraham, with a very full re-statement 
of all its salient points ; also at Beersheba. We see a point of his character in the fact 
stated incidentally, that Esau's marriage into Hittite families "was a grief of mind to 
Isaac and to Rebekah." As to Isaac, one point only is named of him by the writer to 
the Hebrews in his catalogue of illustrious examples of faith : *' By faith Isaac blessed 
Jacob and Esau concerning thines to come " (11 : 20). These benedictions (recorded Gen. 
27 : 28, 29, 33, 37, 39, 40) must be regarded as far more than a venerable father's good 
wishes, — indeed, as nothing less than prophetic benedictions, words uttered under the 
divine impulses of the Holy Ghost. Their broad outlook embraced the great outlines of 
the future history of the two nations that were before him in the person of his two sons. — 
CowUs* We cannot peruse the history without feeling the impression that Isaac was a 
man of a grave and contemplative character, — little inclined towards any very active or 
enterprisine pursuit, living habitually in the faith and hope of the promise given to Abra- 
ham, — and walking humbly and softly,, like one who had been solemnly dedicated to God. 
His devout frame of mind is very clearly set forth when it is said of him, just as an habit- 
ual custom might be supposed to be spoken of, that " he went out to meditate," or prav, 
"in the field at the eventide." — /?. Gordon^ D,D, Isaac seems to have been of a weakly 
constitution. We read of infirmity or illness in none of the other patriarchs, till they 
came to their death-beds ; but at an age far short of that which his father, and even his 
son, attained, we find him blind and feeble, confined to his bed, and expecting to die. — 
Kitto, Isaac is tried by a sore famine as his father was, goes out in the direction of Egypt, 
as the granary of the world, but is not allowed to leave his country, as his father had done ; 
and receives the divine promise made to Abraham, of the land, of large posterity, and 
of saving blessings for the race. Strangely enough, he resorts to the same expedient 
among strangers as his father had used, and pretends that Rebekah is his sister.-— 
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12. Then Isaac sowed in that land, 
and received in the same year an 
hundred-fold ; and the Lord blessed 
him : 

13. And the man waxed great, and 
went forward, and grew until he be- 
came very great : 

14. For he had possession of flocks, 



and possession of herds, and great 
store of servants : and the Philistines * 
envied him. 

15. For all the wells which his 
father*s servants had digged in the 
days of Abraham his father, the Phil- 
istines had stopped them, and filled 
them with earth. 



1 Eccl. 4: 4. 



EXPLANATORY. 

la. Then Isaac sowed in thkt land. The land meant is Gerar, — a city and dis- 
trict on the southernmost borders of Palestine, in the country of the Philistines, and not far 
from Gaza. During his sojourn in that district he farmed a piece of land, which, by the 
blessing of God on his skill and industry, was very productive (Isa. 65 : 13. Ps. 37 : 19), 
and by his plentiful returns he increased so rapidly m wealth and influence that the Philis- 
tines, afraid or envious of his prosperity, obliged him to leave the place (Prov. 27 : 4. Eccles. 
4 : 4). This may receive illustration from the fact that many Syrian shepherds, at this day, 
settle for a year or two in a place, rent some ground, in the produce of which they traae 
with the neighboring market, till the people, through jealousy of their growing substance, 
refuse to renew their lease, and compel them to remove elsewhere. — yamieson. An hun- 
dred-fold. His yield was the largest that is mentioned. The rates of increase vary from 
30 to 100 fold. 60 fold is very ^ood, and was not unusual in Palestine. 100 fold was 
rare, and only in spots of cxtraordmary fertility. Babylonia, however, yielded 200 and even 
300 fold, according to Herodotus. — Murphy, The Lord blessed him. Isaac refers 
all his prosperity, not to his own wisdom or worth, but to the Lord, And rightly, for the 
most successful men know best how much their success depends on* circumstances entirely 
beyond their control. — P, The blessing which descends on posterity in answer to prayer, 
as the effect of wholesome instructions and a good example, and as a gracious recompense 
of the obedience of faith, is unspeakably preferable to any other riches which can be left 
them. — Scoti. 

13. Waxed (grew) great, went forward, and grew. " Went on to grcw^^ ** Became 
increasingly greater." — Delitzsch, 

14. Great store of servants. ^^ Much service,^'* An idiom of frequent occurrence, 
implying not only the collective body of servants belonging to a thrifty agricultural estab- 
lishment, but also the various work ni tillage, &c., which they performed. The same thing 
is said of Job i rj. The Philistines. Descendants of Ham, through Mizraim, who 
peopled Egypt. They migrated, and settled on the south-west coast of Palestine, and 
became a rich, warlike, active people. Envied him. Isaac's prosperity was not un- 
alloyed. He suffered from env^. Be sure of this, that for every blessing man pays a 
price. If the world has gained m medical skill, it has lost that simple life which maae it 
unnecessary. If we heap possessions round us, we lose quiet, we get anxiety. Every 
man pays a price for his advantages, for talents, for property, wr high station. — 
Robertson, 

15. All the wells. Wells in Palestine were usually excavated from the solid lime- 
stone rock, and hence were vvery difficult to dig, and were costly. Nor was it always easy 
to find a place where water could be obtained. The Philistines had stopped. A more 
effective mode of expressing envy or enmity could not well have been devised, as it was, 
in effect, to destroy the flocks and herds, whiclr could not subsist without water. In those 
countries a good well of water was a possession of immense value ; and hence in predatory 
wars it was always an object for .either party to fill the wells with earth or sand, in orde^ to 
distress the enemy. Hadthe^Philistines merely forced their way to these wells, and drank 
of them, it might have been excused; but to stop them was an act of downright barbarity, 
and a gross violation of the treaty of peace which had been made between a former 
Abimelech and Abraham. tBut envy considers that which is lost to another as gained to 
itself, and not only delights in workmg gratuitous mischief, but will even punish itself in a 
measure to have the malicious satisfaction of doing a still greater injury to an enemy. — 
Bush, The digging of wells in that country makes a title to unoccupied lands. Abraham 
had dug wells there ^ and Isaac could claim these and the grounds belonging, under the 
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16. And Abimelech said unto 
Isaac, Go from us : for thou art 
much ^ mightier than we. 

1 7. IT And Isaac departed thence, 
and pitched his tent in the valley of 
Gerar, and dwelt there. 

18. And Isaac digged again the 
wells of water which they had digged 
in the days of Abraham his father ; 
for the Philistines had stopped them 
after the death of Abraham : and he 



called their names after the names by 
which his father had called them. 

19. And Isaac's servants digged in 
the valley, and found there a well of 
springing water. 

20. And the herdmen of Gerar did 
strive with Isaac's herdmen, saying, 
The water is ours : and he called the 
name of the well Esek ; because they 
strove with him. 

21. And they digged another well, 



^ Exod. 1:9. 



covenant made by the fonner king with his father. But the people filled the wells with 
rubbish. To cut off the water-supply from an enemy, is victory anywhere. — Jacobus, 

16. Abimelech. This was the name of several Philistine kings. It is supposed by 
many to have been a common title of their kings, like that of Pharaoh among the Egyp- 
tians, and that of Caesar and Augustus among the Romans. — Smith's Bible Dictionary, 
Go from us. It is not, perhaps, to be inferred, that this request expresses the personal 
feelings of Abimelech towards Isaac ; but, perceiving the temper of his people, he en- 
treated him quietly to depart. The reason he gave for it was framed perhaps in part to 
apologize for his people's jealousy, and in part to soften his spirit by a complimentary style 
of address. Had Isaac been disposed to act upon Abimelech*s admission, he might, in- 
stead of removing at his request, have resolved to stand his ground, alleging the covenant 
made with his father, and his own improvements of his lands. — Bush. 

17. Isaac departed thence. Isaac was a man of peace. Though stronger than his 
enemies, he yielded his rights, for the sake of peace ; and he found that ** the meek shall 
inherit the earth." — P. Pitched his tent. Encamped^ — referring'sometimes to military 
encamped and to a more settled habitation than the common term for nomadic tenting. 
The valley of Gerar. Ox^thewady^ — the undulating land of Gerar (thought to be the 
modern Wady es Sheriah), — a narrow plain through which runs a stream which would 
help to supply his need. Dwelt there. This is the term for more settled abode. — 
yacobus, 

18. Digged again the wells of water ; i.e., re-dug ; not returned to Gerar. It is 
clear, that, wherever Abraham sojourned, he improved the country ; j^et it would seem that 
wherever the Philistines followed him it was their study to mar his improvements. (The 
righteous ever thus bless and improve the place where they live.) But, as these waters 
would be doubly sweet to Isaac, from having been first tasted by his beloved father, he re- 
solves to open tnem again ; and, to show his filial affection still more, he chooses to call 
them by the same names by which his father had called them, — names which probably 
carried with them some interesting memorials of the divine favor towards Abraham. — 
Bush. Many of our enjoyments, both civil and religious, are the sweeter for being the 
fruits of the labor of our fathers ; and, if they have been corrupted by our adversaries 
since their days, we must restore them to their former purity. — Fuller, Called their 
names. This would appear a trifle among us, because water is so abundant that it is 
scarcely valued, and nobody thinks of perpetuating his name in the name of a well. But 
in those deserts, where water is so scarce, and wells and springs are valued more, and as 
they are there the general permanent monuments of geography, it is also an honor to have 
given them names. — Burder. 

19. Digged in the valley. A new well was now dug by Isaac's servants. This was 
Isaac's right. Of springing water. Heb., of living waters ; that is, of running water, 
rare, and unusually precious fur its cool freshness, and for being perennial. 

20. The water is ours. The cause of these differences seems to have been, that a 
question arose whether wells dug by Abraham's and Isaac's people within the territories of 
Gerar belonged to the people who digged them, or those who enjoyed the territorial right. 
It is probable that the wells successively sunk by Isaac did not furnish water sufficient for 
both his own herds and those of Gerar ; and thus' the question becomes one of exclusive 
right Such questions often lead to bitter and bloody quarrels in the East. — Bush, 
Esek. Contention^ strife^ wrangling. 
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and strove for that also: and he 
called the name of it Sitnah. 

22. And he removed from thence, 
and digged another well ; and for that 
they strove not: and he called the 
name of it Rehoboth ; and he said, 
For now the Lord hath made room 
for us, and we shall be fruitful in the 
land. 

23. And he went up from thence 
to Beersheba. 



24. And the Lord appeared unto 
him the same night, and said, I am 
the God of Abraham thy father: 
^ fear not, for I am with thee, and will 
bless thee, and multiply thy seed for 
my servant Abraham's sake. 

25. And he ^buildedan altar there, 
and called upon the name of the 
Lord, and pitched his tent there : and 
there Isaac's servants digged a well. 



' Ps. 37 : X, 3. Isa. 41 : xo; 5X : la. « Chap. 35 : i. 



21. Sitnah. Hatred^ spitefulness. From the same root with Sitnah is derived Satan, 
an adversary^ or hater, 

22. Another well • . . they strove not. Isaac left the valley : there was no longer 
any such claim possible. — Al/ord. Rehoboth ; roam^ — a name which appears to be pre- 
served in Wady er Ruhaibeh (23 miles south-west of Beersheba), near which is Wady esh 
Shutein, corresponding to Sitnah. — Murphy, He met the envy with patience, and re- 
moved from well to well. At last the Philistines desisted. Thus patience wears the world 
out. Endurance, meekness, the gospel spirit, this is the only true weapon against the 
world. Hence Christianitv can have no addition. It is final. There is nothing beyond 
this, •* Love your enemies." Isaac, like Christ, had conquered by meekness ; and then it 
was that there was shed abroad in his heart that deep peace, whicn is most profound in the 
midst 6f storm, — " the peace of God, which passeth all understanding." 

23. To Beersheba. Wearied, as he must haVe been, with such disturbances in the 
Philistine country, he is all the more ready to go to Beersheba, the border town of the 
promised land, and the paternal homestead where the covenant blessings had been prom- 
ised. Here God appeared to Abraham (chap. 20 : i), and now he again appears here to 
Isaac (ver. 24), and yet afterwards to Jacob (chap. 46: 1-4). This place, therefore, was 
the place of high covenant interest. — Jacobus, The very place was full of the memories 
of the great patriarch. — Alford, 

24. The Lord appeared unto him. No doubt, by the usual visible symbol of the 
shechinah. — Bush, The God of Abraham. "God is not the God of the dead, but of 
the living." Therefore he is assured that Abraham is not lost by death, nor God's cove- 
nant with hira lost. (See chap. 18 : 32, 35, 37, 38.) This is the same person as the Angel 
of the Covenant, who appeared to Moses in Horeb, in the burning bush (see Exod. 3 : 2), 
and is therefore the Messiah. Abraham was the man of faith, Isaac was t^e man of 
endurance, and Jacob was the man of prayer. — Jacobus, Fear not. As a man of peace, 
unwilling to strive or fight, he may have feared that his enemies would take advantage of 
his good disposition, and injure him. God bids him to have no fear so long as he is serving 
God, and doing right. Abraham's sake. This is the actual working of the household 
covenant. God has so displayed himself in all the history of the Church as a covenant 
God to the families of his people ; and we may trust God for our children, if we be faithful. 

25. He builded an altar there. As an expression of his grateful sense of the divine 
gooaness on the present occasion, and as a part of his habitual practice as a pious man. — 
Bush, We are no better than brute beasts, if, contenting ourselves with a natural use of 
the creatures, we rise not up to the Author ; if, instead of being temples of his praise, we 
become graves of his benefits. Isaac first built an altar, and then digged a well. — Irapp, 
Pitched his tent there. Here Isaac seems to have fixed his home for most of the re- 
mainder of his life (see chap. 28 : 10 ) : he died, however, at Hebron (chap. 35 : 27), B. C. 
1716, aged 180. 



ILLUSTRATIVE. 

I. God's blessings. — On the eve of my departure, I declare to you that health is a 
ereat blessing ; competence obtained by honorable industry, a great blessing ; and a great 
blessing it is to have kind, faithful, and loving friends and relatives : but that the greatest 
blessing, as it is the most ennobling of all privileges, is to be indeed a Christian. — S, T* 
Coleridge^ in a letter written two weeks before his death, 
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II. Blessing followed by envy. — St. Ambrose, once coming to the house of a 
nobleman in Tuscany, inquired concerning the state of his host. The nobleman replied, 
** I have never known adversity ; every day hath seen me increasing in fortune, in honors, 
in possessions. I have a numerous family of sons and daughters, who have never cost me 
a pang of sorrow ; and I have never suffered from sickness or pain." Then Ambrose rose 
hastily from the table, and said to his companions, "Arise I fly from this roof ere it fall 
upon us, for the Lord is not here." And scarcely had he left the house, when an earth- 
quake shook the ground, and swallowed up the palace. — Mrs, Jdmieson, 

III. Envy. — Adders have deadlv poison in them, which hurts others, but not them- 
selves; but envy is so deadly that it killeth him that .hath it, and others also. — Cawdray. 
Plutarch compares envy to cupping-glasses, which ever draw the worst humors of the 
body to them. When Momus coum find no fault in the face of the picture of Venus, he 
picked a (quarrel with her slipper. — Foster. Envy is the shadow that ever follows those 
who walk m the sunlight. — Cawdray, 

IV. Avoiding strife. — Dr. Raleigh told of an old Scotch minister, who, when he came 
to a peculiarly dimcult passage of Scripture, would say to his people, '* No doubt, my breth- 
ren, there is great difficulty liere ; all the commentators are agreed upon that : so let us 
look the difficulty boldly in the face, and — pass on." 



PRACTICAL. 



\ 



X. Ver. 12. God blesses those who love and trust him. 

a. Trials are mingled with the blessings, lest they should injure us. 

3. Men are envious of those who have greater advantages than they, though they 
might have had the same blessings, had they been willing to obey the same God. 

4. Vers. 14, 15. Envy is a mean feeling, willing to do any amount of injury if only it 
may vent its spite. 

5. The truly righteous give up even some of the rights they could easily maintain, for 
the sake of peace. 

6. Ver. 18. It is good to hold to the blessed things of the past, tried and proved by 
the experience of our ancestors. 

7. The gospel waters are abundant and free for all. 

8. Ver. 25. Good people, like Isaac, first build the altar to God, then pitch their own 
tents : first the spiritual, religion and education and morals, and then material.prosperi(y. 



Lesson II. — October io, 1880. 

JACOB AND ESAU. — Gen. 2 7 : 2 2 - 40. 

TIME. — B. C. 1760. 44 years after the last lesson. Isaac 137 years old. 
PLACE. — Beersheba, 45 miles south-west of Jerusalem. 
CONNECTINGHISTORY. — Gen. 25:27-34; 26:34,35; 27:1-21. 
CHRONOLOGY. — Isaac was born B. C. 1896; marriecf Rebekah, B. C. 1857. 

{acob and Esau bom, B. C. 1838. Esau sold his birthright, B. C. 1805, — 32 years old. 
acob received the birthright blessing, B. C. 1760, — 77 years old. Isaac died, B. C. 17 16, 
— aged 180. (Dr. Kennicott and Canon Cook place the birthright blessing 20 years earlier, 
so that he was 57 years old, and Isaac 117. This is probably correct.) Jacoo and Esau 
were the twin sons of Isaac and Rebekah. Esau, the elder, was a mighty hunter. He was 
a worldly, sensuous, adventurous, but withal a brave, good-natured, and jovial man, ready 
for any sport or pleasure, no matter at whose cost, and to break, in a jolly, rollicking way, 
every commandment in the Decalogue. Jacob was a plain farmer, but he inherited from 
his mother a tendency to sharp practice. He knew by instinct the best end of a bargain. 
He was a natural -born business man, a splendid talent when joined with conscientious 
integrity. The selling and buying of the birthright when both were young men, ^2 years 
old, is an illustration of their characters. — P. In Jacob and Esau the goodand evil are so 
mingled, that at first we might be at a loss which to follow, which to condemn. But yet, 
diking the two from first to last, how entirely is the judgment of Scripture and of posterity 
confinned by the result of the whole I The mere impulsive hunter vanishes away light as 
air. The substance, the strength of the chosen family, the true inheritance of the promise 
of Abraham, was interwoven with the very essence of the character of the '* plain man, 
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dwelling in tents," steady, persevering, moving onward with deliberate settled purpose, 
through years of suffering and of prosperity, of exile and return, of bereavement and 
recovery. On the one hand, fickleness, unsteadiness, weakness, want of faith and want of 
principle, ruin and render useless the noble qualities of the first ; and, on the other hand, 
steadfast purpose, resolute sacrifice of present to future, fixed principle, purify, elevate, 
turn to lasting good, even the baser qualities of the second. — Stanley^ 

INTRODUCTION. 

Esau, returning one day from hunting in a famished state, saw Jacob preparing some red 
pqttage of lentils, and quickly asked for ** some of that red, red." His impatience was nat- 
ural, for food is not readily procured in an Eastern tent, and takes time to prepare. Jacob 
seized the occasion to obtain Esau's birthright as the price of the meal ; and Esau con- 
sented with a levity which is marked by the closing words of the narrative, — "Thus Esau 
despised his birthright." Esau was, by right of birth, the head of the family, its prophet, 

Eriest, and king ; and no man can renounce such privileges, except as a sacrifice required 
y God, without " despising " God, who gave them. But more than this : he was the head 
of the chosen family ; on him devolved the blessing of Abraham, that " in his seed all fami- 
lies of the earth should be blessed ; " and, in despising his birthright, he put himself out of 
the sacred family, and so became a ^^ profane person." His sin must not be overlooked in 
our indignation at the fraud of Jacob, which, as we shall see presently, brought its own ret- 
ribution as well as its own gain. Forty-five years passed away, when the approach of age, 
and the infirmity of his sight, warned Isaac to perform the solemn act by which, as prophet 
as well as father, he was to hand down the blessing of Abraham to another generation. Of 
course he designed for Esau the blessing which, once given, was the authoritative and 
irrevocable act of the patriarchal power ; and he desired Esau to prepare a feast of venison 
for the occasion. Esaii was not likely to confess the sale of his birthright, nor could Jacob 
venture openly to claim the benefit 01 his trick. Whether Rebekah knew of that transac- 
tion, or whether moved by partiality only, she came to the aid of her favorite son, and 
devised the stratagem by which Jacob obtained his father's blessing (vers, i -21). — Smith, 
It is a striking legend, that Abraham died on the day that Esau sold his birthright. 
(Beer's Leben Abrahams^ 84.) While Esau was hunting for venison, Rebekah disguised 
Jacob, by covering his smooth hands and neck with goat's hair, to resemble the hairy Esau ; 
and, with two kids cooked like venison, he comes before his blind father, in the name of 
Esau, to receive the birthright blessing. 



22. And Jax:ob went near unto Isaac 
his father \ and he felt him, and said, 
The voice is Jacob's voice, but the 
hands^^/r the hands of Esau. * 



23. And he discerned him not, 
because his hands ^ were hairy, as his 
brother Esau*s hands : so he blessed 
him. 



1 Vcr. x6. 



EXPLANATORY. 

22. Jacob's voice . . . hands of Esau. It is remarkably true that every scene of 
deception, however well planned and artistically managed, fails in some point or other. 
The ordinary reading or experience of every one will supply examples of this. So, in the 
present instance, while Rebekah and Jacob had so carefully disguised the outward man of 
the latter, the necessity of disguising the voice had been wholly overlooked. This single 
oversight had nearly exploded the entire plot The suspicions of Isaac were violently 
awakened at hearing a voice, which he recognized as that of Jacob, speaking in the person 
of Esau. At the first sound of that voice, he asks, " Who art thou, my son ? '* and still 
not satisfied with the assurance, " I am Esau, thy first-born," he says, " Come near, I pray 
thee, that I may feel thee, my son, whether tnou be really my son Esau or not." An 
alarming moment was that for the deceiver, — a moment of a^ony, almost a sufficient pun- 
ishment for his crime, when his father passed his hands over him. "The voice," said the 
old man, " is the voice of Jacob, but the hands are the hands of Esau." But he was satis- 
fied : the feel of the hancls, and fresh smell of the raiment, prevailed over the misgiving 
which the voice had awakened ; and the much-desired blessing was bestowed. — Kitto, 

23. His hands were hairy. In the Eastern countries the goat's hair has often a soft, 
delicate feel, very much like that upon the human person ; so that Isaac might be, without 
much difficulty, deceived, especially considering that at his advanced age his sense of touch 
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24. And he said, Art thou my very 
son Esau ? And he said,^ I am. 

25. And he said, Bring // near to 
me, and I will eat of my son's venison, 
that my soul may bless thee. And he 
brought // near to him, and he did 



eat: and he brought him wine, and 
he drank. 

26. And his father Isaac said unto 
him, Come near now, and kiss me, 
my son. 

27. And he came near, and kissed 



1 a Sam. 14 : 5. Prov. za : 19, 33. Eph. 4 : 35. 



might be nearly as much impaired as that of vision. —^^v^r/. So he blessed him. 
The deed was done, and coald not be revoked. It was not done at this instant, but after 
eating the venison. If, like Abraham, Rebekah had possessed a faith that would have even 
lifted the knife to slay her son at the call of duty, trusting in God to raise him up, how 
much happier would nave been the whole company I All of them suffer for this wrong. 
How the deceiver is recompensed by deceits practised upon him in the beautiful coat of 
Joseph I — Jm.%imu * 

24. Art thou my ^eiy meat Bmhi? • • • He 8aid, I am. Observe the rapidity and 
extent of the inward deterioration in Jacob, At first voabie even to conceive the plan 
devised by another (vers. 12, 13), he becomes at last inventive. At first the acted false- 
hood, then the lie in so many words. See how he was forced by fear, and the necessities 
of begun guilt, into enormity deeper and deeper of guilt — Robertsoiu It is impossible to 
approve of Jacob's conduct in tnis matter. It was sinister and unfraternal ; and it was 
more, — it was unfaithful. He knew that all he sought had been promised to him by One 
of whose faithfulness in all his promises he must often have heard from his grandfather. 
It was therefore his duty to have left the accomplishment to him, in his own time, without 
seeking to aid, by paltry underhand policies, the purposes of God. — Kitto. If Jacob had 
not done this wrong, would the Lora's promises have failed ? Did God need Jacob's sin 
in order to carry out his plans ? God forbid t The work would have been done infinitely 
better if Jacob nad gained his birthright in God's way, and God's time. His sin arose not 
from faith, but from the imperfection of his faith. And behold the result. Instead of a 
clean, untarnished blessing from God, they eained a curse ^ith the blessing. And it is 
always so. Whenever we use wrong methods to gain God's blessings, the curse always 
clings to us.^/'. And what did Jacob get, who so meanly bought the birthright, and 
cheated his brother out of the blessing ? Trouble in the flesh ; vanity and vexation of 
spirit. He had to flee from his father's house ; never to see his mother again ; to wander 
over the deserts to kinsmen, who cheated him as he had cheated others ; to serve Laban 
for 21 years ; to crouch miserably, in fear and trembling, as a petitioner for his life, before 
Esau whom he had wronged, and to be made more ashamed than ever by finding that gen- 
erous Esau had forgiven and forgotten all ; then to see his daughter brought to shame ; 
his sons murderers, plotting against their own brother, his favorite son ; to see his gray 
hairs going down with sorrow to the grave ; to confess to Pharaoh, after 120 years of life, 
that few and evil had been the days of his pilgrimage. . . . Jacob's first notion was like 
the notion of the heathen in all times, " My God has a special favor for me, therefore I 
may do what I like. He will prosper me in doing wrong." But God showed him that that 
was just not what he would do for him. He would help and protect him ; but only while 
he was doing right, — Charles>KingsUy, 

25. Venison ; i.e., game. Not used in the ordinary sense of the word, which is the 
flesh of deer. — Ai/ord. He brought it near to him . • • he did eat. There seems to 
have been some connection between this special act of service, and the conveyance of the 
blessing. Such covenant solemnities were usually associated with a meal among the Ori- 
entals, and it was probably regarded as necessary in this case. The venison (says Kalisch) 
is evidently like a sacrifice offered by the recipient of the blessing, and ratifying the pro- 
ceedings ; and hence Jacob killed and prepared two kids of the goats, whereas one would 
have been more than sufficient for an ordinary meal. This imparted to the transaction in 
some respects the character of a covenant, — obedience on the one part, and conveyance of 
the blessing on the other part. — Jacobus, 

26. Kiss me, my son. A si^n of his paternal affection. — KeU, 

27. Smelled the smell of his raiment. The garments of Esau (see ver. 15) were 
impregnated with the fragrance of the fields over which he roamed as a hunter; and this 
circumstance confirmed the patriarch's prejudice. -~ Lange, (See Illustrative, I.) Blessed 
him. This dying blessing was a matter of infinite importance, connected with the fulfil- 
ment of a divine purpose, and was not, therefore, to be pronounced lightly, or without a 
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him : and he smelled the smell of his 
raiment, and blessed ^ him, and said*. 
See,* the smell of my son is as the 
smell of a field which the Lord hath 
blessed : * 

'28. Therefore God give thee of the 
dew* of heaven, and the fatness of 
the earth, and plenty of com and 
wine ; 

29. Let people serve thee, and 
nations bow down to thee : be lord 
over thy brethren, and let thy mother's 
sons * bow down to thee : cursed de 
every one that curseth thee, and 
blessed • de he that blesseth thee. 

30. % And it came to pass, as soon 



as Isaac had made an end of blessing 
Jacob, and Jacob was yet scarce gone 
out from the presence of Isaac his 
father, that Esau his brother came in. 
from his hunting. 

31. And he also had made savory 
meat, and brought it unto his father, 
and said unto his father, Let my 
father arise, and eat of his son's veni- 
son, that thy soul may bless me. 

32, And Isaac his father said unto 
him, Who ^r/thou? And he' said, I 
am thy son, thy first-bom, Esau. 

« 33. And Isaac trembled very ex- 
ceedingly, and said, Who ? where is he 
that hath taken venison, and brought 



^ Heb. zz : so. * Cant. 4 : zi. Hos. Z4 : 6. * Heb. 6:7. * Deut. 33 : Z3, 38. a Sam. z : sz. Mic. 5 : 7. 

Ps. Z33 : 3. ^ Chap. 49 : 8. * Num. 34 : 9. Zeph. a : 8. 

• ; — — ■ 

divine warrant. It appears, not only from the case before us, but from various others 
recorded in the Old Testament, that by divine appointment the promise made to Abraham, 
with all the blessings and privileges wnich it involved, was suspended^ so to speak, on the 
dying benediction of the patriarch. Of course we are not to suppose that the patriarch 
possessed any power in himself to dispose of the blessings comprehended in the Abrahamic 
covenant He spoke under the guidance of the spirit of prophecy. — Cordon. But what 
was this birthright and blessing which Jacob so greatly coveted, and which his brother so 
lightly esteemea ? The ordinary privilege of the first-born consisted in precedence over the 
other brothers, and in a double share of the paternal estate. To this, some add, upon 
doubtful reasoning, the privilege of the priesthood. But the early Jewish writers, who nat- 
urally felt much interest on the subject, and were^well able to investigate it, think that the 
privilege which Jacob desired and obtained had nothing to do with present secular advan- 
tages, but had reference to that heritage of the promises made to Abraham which was sup- 
posed to go to the eldest-born. To be the heir of the promise, to acquire possession of 
Canaan, to be a.«sociated with God in Abraham^s covenant, and, under it, to be the 
instrument of imparting a blessing to all the earth, were matters on which Jacob's thoughts 
were fixed. — /TU/o. 

28. Give thee of the dew of heaven. This is a chief blessing in Palestine. Rain 
scarcely falls after the middle of March, until Sej)tember. Hence the dew is mainly 
depenaed on for necessary moisture of the fields^and it is copious. So the dew of Hermon 
is spoken of by the Psalmist, and the dew upon the mountains of Zion, as an evidence of 
the divine blessing. — Jacobus, The fatness (fruitfulness) of the earth. Plenty of com 
(not Indian corn, but grain) and wine. Palestine was famous for vineyards, and it pro- 
duced varieties of corn, viz., wheat, barley, oats, and rye. — J, F, and B, 

29. Let people serve thee. Here is added a political pre-eminence. He was to be 
lord not only over his brethren of kindred tribes, by his birthright claim (ver. 37), but also 
over foreign nations. — jacobus, 

3a. Who art thou ? Jacob's deception is now found out by the return of Esau. 

33. Isaac trembled very exceedingly, &c. On the one hand, he could not but feel a 
degree Qiyx^lindignation in view of the imposition which had been practised upon him, 
^especially when he remembered the precautions he had taken against being thus deceived; 
yet, on the other, a moment's reflection would convince him that the transfer of the bless- 
ing must have been "of the Lord," and consequently that he had all along been acting 
against his will in designing to have it otherwise. Two such considerations, rushing on his 
mind at once, like two impetuous counter-currents coming together, sufficiently account for 
his feelings, especially when we rdd his consciousness of the irrevocable nature of the bless- 
ing, and the momentous consequences annexed to it. But, while he resents the subtlety of 
Jacob and the unkindness of Rebekah, he acknowledges and acquiesces in the will of God. 
The blessing which he had unwittingly pronounded, he deliberately and solemnly confirms : 
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iVme, and I have eaten of all before 
thou earnest, and have blessed him? 
yea, and ^ he shall be blessed. 

34. And when Esau heard the 
words of his father, he cried with a 
great and exceeding bitter cry, and 
said unto his father, Bless me, even 
me also,' O my father. 

35. And he said, Thy brother came 
with subtilty, and' hath taken away 
thy blessing. 

36. And he said. Is not he rightly 
named Jacob ? for he hath supplanted 
me these two times: he took away 
my birthright ; and,* behold, now he 



hath taken away my blessing. And 
he said, Hgst thou not reserved a 
blessing for me? 

37. And Isaac answered and said 
unto Esau, Behold, I have made him 
thy lord, and • all his brethren have I 
given to him for servants; and with 
com and wine have I sustained him : 
and what shall I do now xmto thee, 
my son? 

38. And Esau said unto his father. 
Hast thou but one blessing, my 
father? bless me, even me also, O my 
father. And Esau lifted up his voice, 
and wept.* 



^ Rom. zz : 29. * Ptov. i : 3Z. Heb. la : Z7. * a Kings zo : Z9. Mai. a : zo. z Theas. 4:6. * Chap. 35 : 

a6, 34. ■ Ver. 89. a Sam. 8 : 14. * Isa. 65 : Z4. 

"I have blessed him ; yes^ and he shall be blessed." — Bush. The words of the patriarch, 
spoken in the fulness of divine inspiration, are irrevocable, however obtained. This is one 
of the mysterious parts of the narrative ; but it only represents to us the constant issue of 
similar successes in life itself. The wrone is done, the prize is thereby won ; there is no 
reversal of the issue ; the enjoyment oj^ the prize may be poisoned by the wrong, but the 
prize itself is of no less value. — Alford, 

^ Cried with a great and exceeding bitter cry. The lan^age is very em* 
phatic, and describes a poignancy of grief amounting to positive anguish. The time had 
now come that he bitterly bewailed his folly in despising and «throwing away his birthright 
for so trifling a consideration, — a proof that the visitation of crimes often sleeps for a time, 
and that vengeance may awake when the misdeed itself is almost forgotten. Still it would 
appear that in the case of Esau, in the midst of all his regrets, there was no real contrition^ 
no godly sorrow of heart, but only disappointment and vexation at his loss. We find at 
the time no self-condemnation, no confession of his sin ; but a severe accusation of his 
brother, as if he only were to blame for what had happened. — Bush, Why did he not 
rather weep to his brother for the pottage, than to Isaac for a blessing ? Ii he had not 
then sold, he had not needed now to buv. It is just with God to deny us those favors 
which we were careless in keeping, and wnich we undervalued in enjoying. These tears 
are both late and false. — Bishop Hall, " Esau found no place of repentance, though he 
sought it carefully, with tears." Do not mistake that, as if it meant that Esau, wishing to 
repent, could not. Clearly, the repentance he sought for was his father's, not his own ; 
repentance in the sense of change of purpose ; and all his tears could not alter that pur- 

Eose, or change the word once passed. He had sowed to the flesh, and expected to reap 
oth the joys of the flesh, and the peace of the spirit. This may not be. We reap as we 
have sown. — Robertson. Esau is held forth as a great example of unavailing regret for 
spiritual blessings wantonly thrown siwzy,^ Smith, 

35. Thy brother came with subtilty ; i.e., with deception. 

36. Is not he rightly named Jacob ? (supplanter.) The words seem to mean, Is 
there not a connection between the meaning of his name Jacob, and the fact that he thus 
supplants or outwifs me? — Browne. Took away ray birthright. Esau was not war- 
ranted in saying, " He took away my birthright," as though he robbed him of it ; for the 
surrender was his own voluntary act. He parted with it because he practically despised it. 
— Bush. Now my blessing. He only sold the spiritual birthright, but expected to keep 
the temporal blessings. He failed, as men usually do in such cases. — P. The worst <» 
men wish well to tiiemselves ; and even those who profanely sell their birthright seem 
piously'to desire the blessing. Faint desires of happiness, without a right choice of the 
end and a right use of the means, deceive many, to their ruin. — Henry. . 

37. With com and wine have I sustained him; i.e., declared that he shall be 
sustained. — Bush. 

39, 40. Isaac here at length pronounces the lot of Esau in a form which, as compared 
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39. And Isaac his father answer^ 
and said unto him, Behold, thy dwell- 
ing shall be the fatness of the earth, 
and of the dew of heaven from 
above; 

40. And by thy sword shalt thou 



Hve, and shalt serve ^ thy brother: 
and it shall come to pass when thou 
shalt have the dominion, that thou 
shalt break' his yoke from off thy 
neck. 



* Chap. 25 'f 93. Ps. 60 : 9, xo. Obad. z : z8-ao. > a Kings 8 : 20. 2 Chron. 21 : 8. 

with the blessing upon Tacob, makes it **a modified curse ^'* and which is not even described 
as a blessing, but introduces a disturbing element into Jacob's blessing, — a retribution for 
the impure means by which he has obtained it — Jacobus^ Behold, thy dwelling • . . 
the fatness of the earth. Heb., Of ox from the fatness. The preposition is here the 
same as in Jacob's blessine (ver. 28). But there it is used in a partitive sense, after a verb 
of giving. Here it is used in a privative sense, after a noun of place ; and accordingly it 
means, From or without the fatness and the dew, (So Alford, Bush, and nearly all the com- 
mentators give it — P.) And this further appears from what follows. By thy sward 
shalt thou live. And Isaac had complained, also, that he had no more corn or wine to 
give. The sense is that Esau should have his dwelling in a country opposite to that of the 
covenant land in these qualities, — a wild and barren country, as it is. — Jacobus, Esau 
was to dwell in the barren land of Idumea, far off from the fertility of his brother's lot. 
Travellers say, that, notwithstanding some fertile valleys in the eastern parts, Edom is 
probably " the most desolate and barren upland in the world " (Seetzen^ cited by Keil), — 
Alford, 

40., By thy sword shalt thou live. No words could more accurately describe the 
habits of the inhabitants of Idumea than those of ** living by their sword," existing as they 
do as robbers and f ree-booters. Witness the perils, to this day, of a visit to Petra. — Alford* 
Shalt serve thy brother. Though Esau was not personally subject to his brother, his 
posterity were tributary to the Israelites till the reign of Joram, when they revolted, and 
established a king of their own. — y, F, and B. Break his yok^ from off thy neck. 
Between Edom and Israel ^t was a continual alternation of rebellion, submission, and 
renewed subjection. Conquered by Saul, subdued by David, repressed by Solomon, re- 
strained after a revolt by Amaziah, they recovered their independence in the time of Ahab. 
Later they were incorporated into the Jewish State, and furnished it with the dynasty of 
princes, beginning with Antipater. — Jacobus, 

LIBRARY REFERENCES. 

Stanley's Jewish Churchy vol. i. p. 38, &c.; and Gibson's Ages before Moses, pp. 181-184, 
are specially good on the character of Jacob and Esau. Kitto's JDaily Bible Illustrations; 
Charles Kingsley's The Gospel of the Pentateuch^ pp. 89-103 ; R. Gordon's Christ as mcuU 
known to the Ancient Churchy pp. 149-159 ; Sermons by Robertson, Series 5, and A. Mc- 
Clelland. 

ILLUSTRATIVE. 

I. Ver. 27. The natives of the East are universally fond of having their garments 
strongly perfumed ; so much so, that Europeans can scarcely bear the smell. They use 
camphor, civet, sandal-wood, or sandal-oil, and a great variety of strongly-scented waters. 
It is not common to salute, as in England : they simply smell each other ; and it is said 
that some people know their own children by the smell. It is common for a mother or 
father to say, " Ah, child, thy smell is like the Sen- Pc^- Poo?"* The crown of the head is 
the principal place for smelling. Of an amiable man it is said, '* How sweet is the smell of 
that man I the smell of his goodness is universal." — Roberts, 

II. This, I think, is just what the story teaches us concerning God. God chooses 
Abraham's family to grow into a great nation, and to be a peculiar people. The next 
question will be. If Goid favors that family, will he do unjust things to help them ? will he 
let them do unjust things to help themselves ? The Bible answers positively. No. God 
will not be unjust, or arbitrary in choosing one man and rejecting another. If he chooses 
Jacob, it is because Jacob is fit for the work which God wants done. If he rejects Esau, 
It is because Esau is not fit. It is natural, I know, to pity poor £Isau ; but one has no 
right to do more. One has no right to fancy for a moment that God was arbitrary or hard 
upon fainu Esau is not the sort of man to be the father of a great nation, or of any thing 
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else great Greedy, passionate, reckless people like him, without due feeling of religion 
or of the unseen world, are not the men to govern the world, or help it forward, or to be 
of use to mankind, or train up their families in justice and wisdom and piety. — Kingsle^» 
When you look at the entire lives of Jacob and Esau, respectively, you find, that, while 
Esau was far better in the beginning, Jacob was far better in the end. There was very 

food material in Esau's composition ; but what did he make of it ? He sold his birthright, 
le turned away from God. Instead of going up, he went down. There was very poor 
material in Jacob's composition, but he accepted God as his God ; and his path, thougn by 
no means straight, was nevertheless, in the main, an upward path. So Jacob grew better 
and better, and rose higher and higher, until we find him, at last, a veritable saint, a noble 
old man, before he dies. Abraham was a hero ; Isaac was a saint ; but Tacob was a sin- 
ner. The biography of Jacob comes closer home to many of us than the history of the 
others. There are few Abrahams ; not a large number of Isaacs ; but a great many 
Jacobs, to whom it is most comforting to know, that, however poor stuff we are made of 
by nature, God can make of us, if only we will yield ourselves to him, 'vessels unto 
honor, sanctified, and meet for the Master's use, and prepared unto every good work.* 
And are there not times in the history of us all when it is a peculiar support to our faith to 
be able to call on God as " the God of Jacob " ?— Gibson. 

PRACTICAL. 

z. Doing wrong in order to gain what God has promised, shows a want of faith in God, 
and ever brings a curse with it 

a. Rebekah and Jacob were severelv punished for their deception. 

3. The traits of the parents descena to the children. 

4. Every one has a birthright from God, to happiness, goodness, and heaven. 

5. Men sell their birthrights for a mess of pottage, — for pride, for worldly gain, for 
honor, for pleasure. 

^ 6. Those who sell their spiritual birthright, of character, conscience, heaven, are cer- 
tain to lose with it the blessings of happiness, peace, and this world. 

7. One sin leads to another, — the less to tne greater. 

8. There is a too late, when men can not, or will not, change, and the chance for good- 
ness and heaven is gone forever. 

9. Good men often begin with many infirmities, but gain the victory over them. 



Lesson III. — October 17, 1880. 
JACOB AT BETHEL. — Gen. 28:10-22. 

TIME. — B. C. 1760. Immediately after the incidents of the last lesson. Jacob was 
about 77 (or 57 according to Canon Cook and Dr. Kennicott) years old. 

PLACE. — A spot near the city of Luz, 12 miles north of Jerusalem, which Jacob 
named Bethel^ '* the house of God," because of the vision he had there. He was. on his 
way from Beersheba, his home, to Padan-aram in Mesopotamia, beyond the Euphrates, 
whence Abraham had come. 

CONNECTION. 

Esau hated Jacob for obtaining the birthright blessing in his stead, and determined to 
kill his brother as soon as his father should die. — To avert the danger, Rebekah sent 
away Jacob to her family at Haran. Isaac approved the plan, as secunng a proper mar- 
riage for his son, to whom he repeated the blessing of Abraham, and sent him away to 
Padan-aram. And so the heir of the promises retraced, as a solitary wanderer, with 
nothing but the staff he carried, the path by which Abraham had traversed Canaan. Pro- 
ceeding northward, he lighted on a place, the site doubtless of Abraham's encampment 
near Bethel, where he found some stones, which probably belonged to the altar set up by 
Abraham, one of which he made his pillow. Thus forlorn, amid the memorials of the 
covenant, he was visited by God in a dreanu — Smith, 
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10. T And Jacob ^ went out from of the stones of that place, and put 

^ . Beer-sheba, and went towarSTlaran. them for \i\% pillows, and lay down in 

■^ 0"^ ^ II. And he lighted upon a certain that place to sleep. 

place, and tarried there all night, be- . 12. An4 he dreamed,' and behold,* 

cause the sun was set : and he took a ladder set up on the earth, and the 

^ H06. 13 : xa. > Chap. 41 : x. Num. xs : 6. Job 4 : 13. * John x : 55. Heb. x : X4. 

EXPLANATORY. 

10. Jacob went out Atom Beersheba, where Isaac and bis family had been living. 
In this journey of Jacobus the chief thing is his conversion, which then took place. Jacob 
before this time was of the earth, earthy. From henceforth the character of his fife is 
changed; new colore appear in his destiny. This was conversion. ^ ^tf'^r/j<7». Great as 
we may suppose his comfort to have been in receiving his father's pardon and blessing, 
and rich as were the promises embraced in this paternal benediction, yet it was doubtless 
with many a bitter pang that he prosecuted his journey. His sin has found him out He 
cannot but feel that he has been himself the architect of his present lonely, destitute, and 
perilous condition. We see him* going forth, an alien and a fugitive from that very coun- 
try, his anxiety to obtain which had formed one motive of his late duplicity! But the 
lesson which is taught by the patriarch's lot is full of instruction. We cannot but read in 
it a stern rebuke of that sinister proceeding to which it was owing. Nor can we doubt that 
the train of thought that now passed through Jacob's mind was of a gloomy and distress- 
ful character. Oppressed with a desolating sense of his loneliness, and inwardly pained 
with the compunctious visitings of his faithful conscience, he must often have asked him- 
self, on his dreary route, ** Why am I here?" — a question to which the recollection of 
his sin would furnish a ready answer. — Bush, Toward Haran. Computed to have 
been at least 450 miles distant from Beersheba. Through a country in many places 
desert and savage, and in others no less dangerous from hostile tribes. See chap. 1 1 : 
31, 32. — Bush, The journey from Beersheba to Haran leads the pilgrim through a great 
part of Canaan, in a direction from south to north, then crossing the Jordan, and passing 
through Gilead, Bashan, and Damascus, to Mesopotamia. It was the same journey that 
Abraham and afterwards Eliezer had already made, well known to the patriarchal family. 

XI. He lighted upon a certain place. Not after the first day's Journey, but after 
several days* journey (see chap. 22 i^),^Lang£, The term means, tie Jell upon the place^ 
as the providential stopping-place, incidentally coming upon it or commg up to it, as the 
lodging-place for the night This place was about 48 miles from Beersheba, and eight 
miles north of Jerusalem, near the town of Bethel, and is defined as the place, from its 
being so well known in history. He may have been too late to enter the city, after the 
time for shutting the gates. It was common and comfortable to sleep out in the open air. 
-~ Jacobus, He was on the central thoroughfare, on the hard backbone of the mountains 
of Palestine ; the ground was strewn with wide sheets of bare rock ; here and there stood 
up isolated fragments, like ancient Druidical monuments. — Stanley, He took of the 
stones . . • for his pillows. Probably belonging to Abraham's altar. — Smith, God's 
time to visit his people with his comforts is when they are most destitute of other com- 
forts and other comforters : when afilictions in the way of duty abound, then shall con- 
solations so much the more abound. ^/r<r»ry. Often from a pillow of stones come the 
brightest visions of the soul. From weariness and pain and trouble arise the steps that ^ 
lead to heaven^ Stephen, when stoned by a mob, saw the heaven opened, and Jesus on the A 
right hand of God. Paul from a Roman prison saw his crown of righteousness. Life's ^ 
Pisgahs and mounts of transfiguration are built of the hard rocks of affliction and triaL 
^" This is finely expressed in the hymn, "Nearer, my God, to thee." — P, > — < — - 

12. He dreamed • • • behold, a ladder set up. Signifying heaven and earth joined, ' 

. the gulf bridged over. — Boberison. We take the term to mean, instead of ^*a ladder" in 
the common acceptation, a towering' elevation, as of several mountains east up and heaped 
together in one, with broken irregular sides, composed of ledges of rocks serving as steps or 
stairs, by which it might be ascended to the top. Mountains were sometimes termed "lad- 
ders." Thus Josephus, speaking of the situation of Ptolemais, says, " It was bounded on 
the north- by a mountain called the Ladder of the Tyrians.** '^ Busn, It has been thought 
by some, that this vision was suggested to Jacob as he lay upon his pillow of stones in the 
morning twUight, and saw the ranges of hills rising one above another, till the distant 
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top of it reached to heaven : and be> 
hold, the angels of God ascending 
and descending on it. 

13. And behold, the Lord stood 
above it, and said, I am the Lord 
God of Abraham thy father,^ and the 
God of Isaac : the land whereon thou 
liest, to thee will I give it, and to thy 
seed* 

14. And thy seed ' shall be as the 



dust of the earth; and thou shalt 
spread abroad to the west, and to the 
east, and to the north, and to the 
south: and in thee and in thy seed 
shall* all the families of the earth be 
blessed. 

15. And behold, I am with thee, 
and* will keep* thee in all places 
whither thou goest, and will bring thee 
again * into this land : for I will not 



1 Chaik. 96: 04. Ezod. 3: 6. Matt, n: 3*. * Chap. 13: x6. * Chap. z8: x8. * Josh. 1:5. Judg. 6: x6. 

■Ft. sax: 5-8. * Chap. 35: 6. 

mountains touched the clouds and seemed to join the sky. All dark below, they grew 
brighter as they rose into the dawning says, and the farthest peaks gleamed in the morning 
sunshine. Thus it is all the better picture of the Christian lite, which is ever climbing over 
hills of difficulty, up from the darkness of earth, to the purer light and glory of God. — P, 
The top reached to heaven. Shall your ladder, standing on the earth, reach to heaven ? 
or is your ladder in its whole length flat along the ground ? I mean your plans in life : do 
they really go up, and consciously take hold of the future and the spiritual ? Woe be to 
him who lays out a plan which has nothing in it but this world ! Your ladder must be 
long enough to reach and rest its top in heaven. — If, W, B etcher. The angels, of Ood 
ascending and descending. God would teach him that Jacob's laddfil. expresses, 

le^ng and livin g intercourse between heaven and e arth, ^ he ladder reaching down \ 
tronTheaven to earth design ate J" live revelations, IhrnTof ds, and promises of God; the \^ 
ladder reaching upwards from earth to heaven indicates faith, sighs, confession, and 
praygr. The angels ascending and descending are messengers and the symbols of the 
"rSafrfy^ a personal intercourse between Jehovah and his people. ^Z<?w^. This vision 
of Jacob is the tjpe of a true life. £verv right life begins on earth ; one end is based on 
this world ; but it reaches to heaven, and every step is a step toward heaven and nearer 
to God; and all the way there are communications between the heart and God» — prayers 
and thoughts ascending, answers and influences and helps descending. Thua may life be 
a "stepping heavenward." — P, To us the ladder is Christ, and that in two ways : Christ 
bridges over heaven and earth by union of the human with the divine, and by him we have 
access to the Father. I say not, Jacob saw this ; but it is so to us, the laddey to us is Christ. 
Again, to us the angels descending are the intimations God gives us of his Spirit : the angels 
ascending are our prayers. Again, there is the voice speaking of fatherly protection, of 
hope, assurance to the end. This is made still clearer to us, for it is ia. Christ that we are 
made sons of God. — Robertson. 

13. The Lord stood above it. Henceforth the covenant God of Jacob, just as he had 
hitherto been the covenant Qod of Abraham and Isaac. — LanM. And said. That Jaob > 
might be at no loss to know the purport of the vision, he heard the divine voice ; and' the 
announcement of his name, together with a renewal of the covenant, and an assurance of 
personal protection, produced at once the most solemnizing and inspiriting effccton his 
mind. — y. F. and B, God is above all;, and, moreover, it is nis-special prerogative to bring 

, ffOQiiout^evil^ and hence, while it is quite true that Jacob was compelled to be an exile 
fromhTs7atKerV roof, ig is equally true that he never couldi have learnt the meaning of 

<^** Bethel" ha4,he been quietly at ^ome. . Thus the twa sidesr of the picture are strongly 
markeH in every scene ^ Jacoo's history. — C. H, Af, 

14. And thy seed. Jacob's birthright privilege is iMne-aesurad to him so that no wrath 
of Esau could deprive him of it. He promises to huxL the H'oly; Land, the numerouse- off- 
spring, and the overspreading dominion in aworld-widie kingdomt under tlieipromisted'Seed, 
which is Christ. And here the covenant promise reaches to thei spiritual tblessiogsrto come 
upon all families of the earth by Jesus Christ. — Jacobus, 

15. Behold, I am with thee, and will keep thee, &c. I will direct, hei|); and support, 
thee In a peculiar manner. The Lord assures him, that, however he might be an alien tromi 
his father's house, he should not be cast away from his presence, and that he would be his 
guide and guardian whirci>er he should go. Why should we not, as the spiritual seed of 
Jacob, catch a gleam of refreshing light from this assurance as we pass along ? If God 
will be with us^ if he will keep ua in all places and circumstances^ if he will never leave 
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leave ^ thee, until 1 have done that 
which I have spoken to thee of. 

16. IT And Jacob awaked out of 
his sleep, and he said, Surely the 
Lord is in this place ; ' and i knew it 
not. 

17. And he was afraid, and said. 
How dreadful is this place ! this is 



none other but the house of God, and 
this is the gate of heaven. 

18. And Jacob rose up early in the 
morning, and took the stone that he 
had put j^r his pillows, and set it up 

for a pillar, and poured oil ' upon the 
top of it. 

19. And he called the name of that 



* Heb. 13: 5. * Exod. 3: 5. Josh. 5: 15. • Num. 7: x. 



US nor forsake us, and if he will bring us at last to our promised and hoped-for land of 
rest, then may we go on our way with confidence and joy. Whoever we may leave, or 
whatever we may lose, still we part not from our best friend, nor are we deprived of our 
most valuable portion. We cannot be lonely, if God be with us. We cannot want, if he 
provide for us. We cannot err, if he guide us. We cannot perish, if he preserve us. And 
all this he will do for those that put their trust in Vvol,^ Busk* 

16. Surely the Lord is in this place. Chal., "In very deed the glory of the Lord 
dwelleth in this place." Arab., "The light of God is in this place." Jacob's feelings 
upon awaking were those of grateful wonder mingled with emotions of reverential awe, 
bordering close upon dread, lie had laid him down to sleep, as on common ground; but 
he found that it was a consecrated place, halloaed by the presence of God himself in this 
blessed vision of the night. It seemed a lone and uninviting spot, but it had proved to him 
a magnificent temple. — Bush, And I knew it not. Not that the omnipresence of God 
was unknown to him ; but that Jehovah in his condescending mercy should be near to him 
even here, far away from his father's house and from the places consecrated to his wor- 
ship, — it was this which he did not know or imagine. ^^ Kelt and Delitzsch. Some chapters 
beyond the one where this incident is recorded, is a single verse which throws no little 
lignt upon this night of the vision. The account here reads as if God, unasked, revealed 
himself to Jacob in this wonderful way, and we could but guess at the feelings of Jacob on 
this eventful occasion. But 28 years afterwards he proposes to his family to go to Bethel, 
and build an altar there to God, "who answered xa^ in the day of my distress." This vis- 
ion was not a cheap gitt because unsought, but an answer to prayer, an answer of God to a 
soul which looked to the God of his fathers in time of distress, and received a blessing. — P. 

17. He was afraid • • • How dreadful (full of awe) is this place I The more we 
see of God, the more cause we see for holy trembling and blushing before him. — Henry. 
The house of God. The place of God's manifestation, where he revealed himself as he 
was wont to do in his sanctuary. The gate of heaven. Alluding to the ladder or stair- 
way opening to him access to the heavenly world. If it was a ladder for angels to trav- 
erse, it was also a ladder for men, the poor, humble, distre>sed sinner like himself. If it 
was a ladder for God to come down in the flesh, it was a ladder for men to go up to God, 
Jehovah at the top. ^Jacobus, It seems strange, at first thought, that the house of God 
should be dreadful, and the gate of heaven should fill him with a solemn fear. And yet it 
is just these places where the great decisions of life are made, — where the gate of heaven is 
revealed, and the choice is made to enter or refuse, a choice that lays hold on eternity, — 
that are filled with solemnity and awe. Life and death are in the balance. Two eternities 
are there, and it is fearful and solemn. — P, 

x8. Took the stone . . . set it up for a pillar. His first act brings to our notice a 
new and remarkable custom. He takes the stone which had served him for a pillow, and 
sets it up as a monument, and pours some of his oil upon the top of it. This was an act of 
consecration. It showed that the spot was to be considered holy. Setting up the stone, 
merely, was the natural act of one wishing to identify the spot when he came that way 
again. But the pouring out of oil was at least a formal and devout acknowledgment of 
the fact commemorated, if it did not, as we think it did, set apart the spot as one hereafter 
to receive an altar, and to become a place for sacrifices. ^-Kiito, (See Illustrative.) 

zg. Called the name « « . Bethel. In doing this, he called the place by a new name. 
It had been called Luz ;' but he named it Bethel — the house of God ; and it is remarkable 
that the consecrated stones, which in following ages we find among the ancients, bear the 
analogous name of Baituliai(of the Phoenicians, the Beit-allah of Mecca) {Stanley), — Kuto, 
Was first called Luz. Some have thought the original name of Bethel was Luz. But this 
is SL mistake. It was.closer by .the city of Luz. We End the name in Josh. 7 : 2 ; 8 : 9, 12, 17; 
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place Beth-el ; but the name of that 
city * was called Luz at the first. 

20. And Jacob vowed a vow, say- 
ing, If God will be with me, and ' will 
keep me in this way that I go, and 
will give me bread to eat, and rai- 
ment to put on, 

21. So that I come again to my 



father's house in peace; then shall 
the Lord* be my God : 

22. And this stone, which I have 
set/<?r a pillar, shall* be God's house : 
and of all that thou shalt give me, 
I will surely give the tenth* unto 
thee. 



> Jtu^. z: 33, 96. Hos. is: 4. > a Sam. 15: 8. * Deut. 96: 17. * Chap. 35: 7, 14. ■ Lev. 27: 30. 

12 : 9; but the distinction between Bethel as afterwards settled, and Luz, is marked (16: 
1,2) ; and when the place was assigned to the tribe of Benjamin (18 : 13, 22) no doubt the 
new buildings collected round the sacred spot ; and, whereas there had been Luz, there now 
was Bethel, occupying virtually the position of the old city, and yet not precisely on the ori- 
ginal site. — Whitney, 

20. Jacob vowed a vow. Not satisfied with merely erecting and anointing the 
memorial pillar, Jacob gives way still further to the promptings of a grateful heart, and 
binds himself by the solemnity of a vow to be more fully the Lord*s than he had ever been 
before. — Bush, If God. This is not making any condition with God, for this is only a 
recital of the promise, and is more properly rendered, since — inasmuch as. It expresses 
no doubt or contingency. — Jruobus, By how much God*s favor is better than life, by so 
much his being with us, and keeping us, is better than food and raiment — Fuller, From 
the connection and circumstances, it is clear that Jacob's vow was one of the most unexcep- 
tionable character, and such as God approved. The order of what he desired is deserving 
of notice. It corresponds with our Saviour's rule, to seek things of the greatest importance 
first. — Bufh, Give me bread to eat, &c. It is worthy of notice, how moderate Jacob's 
wishes are for himself, — how low the personal ambition of the man who had dared so much 
for the great future. All that he asks is to be supplied with what is absolutely and indis- 
pensably necessary, — food, however hardly earned, so that it sustain life; clothing, how- 
ever coarse, so that it but cover his nakedness, — so that he may be sure that he shall event- 
ually return in peace to his father's house. What a chapter is this for those who go forth 
even in our own day, to battle with the world I — JCitto, 

21. Then shall the Lord be my God. The grand and solemn expression of the 
soul's free, full, and perpetual acceptance of- the Lord to be its own God. — Murphy, That 
is, I will utterly renounce and forsake all the idolatries and superstitions of the surround- 
ing heathen ; I will acknowledge, worship, and cleave to Jehovah alone, having no other 
God before him, and serving him in my own person and in my family, faithfully and rever- 
ently, all the days of my life. — Many notea commentators translate thus: "And ^the 
Lord will be my God, then shall this stone be God's house," &c. ; but the other rendering 
seems much better and more natural. — P. 

22. This stone shall be God's house. A monument of the presence of God among 
his people, and a symbol of the indwelling of his Spirit in their hearts. As it comes in 
here it signalizes the grateful and loving welcome and entertainment which God receives 
from his saints. I will surely give the tenth unto thee. Ten is the whole : a tenth is 
a share of the whole. The Lord of all receives one share as an acknowledgment of his 
sovereign right to all. Here it is represented as the full share given to the king who con- 
descends to dwell with his subjects. Thus Jacob opens his heart, his home, and his 
treasure to God. The spirit of power, and of love, and of a sound mind, has begun to 
reign in Jacob. — Murphy, There is clear evidence that Jacob was now a child of God. 
He takes God to be his God in covenant, with whom he will live. He goes out in reliance 
upon the divine promise, and yields himself to the divine control. — Gasman, This is the 
essence of all conversion. 



LIBRARY REFERENCES. 

Kitto's Daily Bible Illustrations; Gibson's Ages before Moses ; Stanley's yewish Church; 
Sermons by H. W. Beecher, vol. ii., Melville, Fuller, Gouldburn, and several in the 
Memorial Pulpit, vol. ii, by C. S. Robinson. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE. 

I. The monument, whatever it was, that was still in after-ages ascribed to the erection 
of Jacob, must have been, like so many described or seen in other times and countries, 
a rude copy of the natural features of tne place, as at Camac in Brittany, the cromlechs 
of Wales and Cornwall, or the walls of Tiryns, where the play of nature and the sim- 
l^licity of art are almost indistinguishable. In all ages of primitive history such monu- 
ments are, if we may so call them, the earliest ecclesiastical edifices. In Greece there 
were rude stones at Delphi, still visible in the second century, anterior to any temple, 
and, like the rock of Bethel, anointed with oil by the pilgrims who came thither. In 
Northern Africa, Amobius, after his conversion, describes the kind of fascination which 
had drawn him towards one of those aged stones, streaming and shining with the sacred 
oil which had been poured upon it The black stone of the Arabian Caaba reaches back 
to the remotest antiauity of which history or tradition can s^t2.\i.^ Stanley, 

II. Jacob's ladder. — i . Length — reached to heaven. 2. Strength — strone enough to 
bear the weight of the world if they would go up. Devils and infidels tried to push it 
down, but they never could stir it yet 3. Its breadth — enough for all to go together, 
with no crowding or pushing. 4. The way to get to it : (i) Inquire. (2) Begin at the 
bottom. (3) Take a step every day. (4) Do not lug the world on your back : it is too 
heavy. (5) Keep the eye fixed on the hill. (6) Do not pick at others as you go up. {7) 
Do not fall asleep on the top. (8) Stick fast, or you will be blown off with the winds of 
temptation. (9) Some have been moping about for years, and never got a step yet — Ser- 
monplanof an old Methodist preacher, 

III. That philosopher was a wise man, who, boasting of his garden where he walked and 
thought, was found by his friends in a very small enclosure. '* Is this your boasted garden, — 
this narrow place ?" they said. " Yes," replied he : "it is not very long, or venr broad, but 
oh, it is wondrous high r* So may every life, however narrow and hedged in, be wondrous 
high. — /'. 

IV. As these mountains before Jacob formed to him a ladder to heaven, so certain 
Bible mountains are typical of the progress of the Christian life, — Mount Sinai^ with its 
terrors of law ; Mount Calvary^ with its salvation ; Mount Zion, type of the Church ; the 
Mount of the Beatitudes^ Christian culture and principles ; the Mount of Transfiguration^ 
with its heavenly glory. — P, 

PRACTICAL. 

z. Ver. la Sin makes men wanderers without rest, like Cain or the Wandering 
Jew. 

a. Ver. 11. God is often near us when we* do not expect it. 

3. The commonest work or place is transfigured by the experiences that reveal heaven 
to us. 

4* Stony pillows of affliction are often the gate of heaven. 

" The soul's dark cottage, tattered and decayed. 
Lets in new light through chinks which time has made.** 

5. Ver. 12. Many bad men, who sleep on down, dream of purgatory: here a good 
man, sleeping on the ground, dreams of heaven. — Beecher. 

6. Every true life is a rising from earth to heaven, from darkness to light 

7. Every blessed life must be in communication with heaven. 

8. Our choicest blessings come in answer to prayer. 

g. Ver. 17. Every house of God is meant to be the gate of heaven. 
10. The house of God is solemn, because the eternal destiny is influenced there. 
zx. Ver. 22. Every one who is truly converted devotes m^ property, as well as his 
heart, to God. 

» 

Lesson IV. — October 24, 1880. 

JACOB'S PREVAILING PRAYER. — Gen. 32 : 9 r- 12, 22 - 30. 

TIME.^B. C. 1739. 21 years after the vision at Bethel (or 40 years, according to 
Kennicott and Cook). Jacob was 07 years old. 

PLACE. — Peni'gl or Penii'el (the face of God), on the north bank of the stream Jab- 
bok, which enters the Jordan from the east, about half way between the Dead Sea and the 
Sea of Galilee. Peniel was at the fords, probably some 15 or 20 miles east of the Jordan. 
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INTERVBNINQ HISTORY. — After his vision at Bethel, Jacob continued his 
long journey to Mesopotamia. As he apprjoached the town of Haran, he found his cousin 
Rachel caring for her father's sheep. Rachel was probably 12 or 13 years old (see " Tent- 
Life in Palestine"). Thus introduced he enters the service of Laban, marries his cousins 
Rachel and Leah, and in course of time becomes the father of 1 1 sons, and grows rich in 
cattle of all kinds, by his shrewdness in outwitting his sharp and dishonest uncle. Here 
he remained 20 years (Gen. 31 : 38, 41), according to the common reckoning. But Dr. Ken- 
nicott thinks that the 20 years mentioned in the two verses are not the same years ; but the 
verses should read, " One 20 years I was with thee (i.e., taking care of thy flocks, but not 
in thy house) ; another 20 years I was for myself in thy house, serving thee 14 vears for thy 
two daughters, and six years for thy cattle/' This would make his stay with Laban 40 
years. 

INTRODUCTION. 

After this long stay, Laban and his sons envy Jacob's prosperity ; and Jacob determines 
to go back to his early home in Beersheba, where his father still lived, though his mother 
was probablv dead. As he approaches Palestine he begins to fear Esau, and sends mes- 
sengers to nim at Edom. They come back with word that Esau is approaching with a 
band of 400 men. Then Jacob, remembering his wrong, is afraid. He divides all he has 
into two companies, so that one at least may be safe, and then offers the earnest prayer 
with which the lesso^ begins. 



9. T And Jacob said, O God^ of 
my father Abraham, and God of my 
father Isaac, the Lord which saidst 
unt(J me, Return* unto thy country, 
and to thy kindred, and I will deal 
well with thee : 



10. I am not worthy of the least of 
all the mercies, and ' of all the truth, 
which ^ thou hast showed unto thy ser- 
vant ; for with my staff I passed over 
this Jordan ; and now I am become • 
two bands. 



* Ps. 50 : 15; 91 : 15. * Chap. 31 : 3, 13. • Chap. 94 : 97. Ps. 86 : 5. * P». 61 : 7; 85 : 10. * Job 8:7. Pi. 

'8 '- 35' 

EXPLANATORY. 

9. And Jacob said. This prayer is the first on record, for the intercession of Abra- 
ham for Sodom was more of a remonstrance or argument than a prayer. It does not seem 
that there could be a finer model for a special prayer than this, — the most ancient of all. 
He first claims his interest in the broad covenant with Abraham and Isaac, just as we 
might, and indeed ought to, set forth our interests in the mercies covenanteci to us in 
Christ ; then he urges the covenant of personal mercies and promises ; then he confesses 
his utter unworthiness of the blessings that have been showered upon him, yet venturing, 
notwithstanding, to hope deliverance from the danger that lay before him. — Kitto, O Grod 
of my father Abraham. He pleads the promises. He approaches God as the God of 
kis father ^ and as such a God in covenant. This was laying hold of the divine faithfulness. 
— Bush, God's covenant with our fathers may be a comfort to us in distress. It has often 
been so to the Lord's people. — Henry, The Lord which saidst unto me, &c. In 
chap. 31 : 3, before he left Laban. He addresses him cts his own Gody pleading what he had 
promised to him, as well as to his fathers. — Bush. 

zo. I am not worthy. The Hebrew expression is, little among all the mercies ; i.e., 
too little to have received; less than all. — Alford. The truth which thou hast 
showed. Heb., ** which Uiou hast done" Doing truth is fulfilling in act whatever is 
promised or commanded in yfoxd,-^Bush, With my staff I passed over this Jor- 
dan. He went forth poor and desolate, forlorn and despised : he had no guides, no com- 
panions, no attendants, no conveniences for travel, but his staff only. — Henry, I am be- 
come two bands. (See vers. 7, 8.) I am now become so prosperous' as to be able to 
divide my people and my flocks and herds into two bands. -~ This division of a party into 
two banas was a prudential measure often resorted to in caravans, for the greater security 
of one part at least — jacobus, Jacob pleads. Lord, thou didst keep me when I went out 
only with my staff, and had but one life to lose : wilt not thou keep me now that so many 
are embarked with me ? — Henry, 

zz. Deliver me . . . from the hand of my brother, &c. Jacob's fear was not 
groundless. Rebekah had not call^ed him back. Esau had not intimated that he was recon- 
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11. Deliver me, I pray ^ thee, from 
the hand of my brother, from the hand 
of Esau : for I fear him, lest he will 
come and smite me, and the mother 
with the children.' 

12. And thou saidst,* I will surely 
do thee good, and make thy seed as 
(he sand of the sea, which cannot be 
numbered for multitude. 



22. And he rose up that night, and 
took his two wives, and his two wom- 
en-servants, and his eleven sons, and 
passed over the ford Jabbok.* 

23. And he took them, and sent 
them over the brook, and sent over 
that he had. 

24. ^ And Jacob was left alone; 
and there wrestled a man * with him 
until the breaking of the day. 

* Ps. 59 : X, a. * Hos. xo : 14. ■ Chap. 28 : 13-15. * Deut. 3 : 16. • Hos. la : 3, 4. 

ciled, or would be easily appeased. The messengers had not brought back any counter- 
greeting. Esau was coming with his 400 men. Jacob is ill at ease m his conscience, with 
regard to his offence against Esau. — Lange, God designed, by suffering his servant to be 
pressed for a time with this extreme perplexity, to quicken his fervency in prayer. Con- 
scious security begets in the best of men a woeful remissness. In order, therefore, to pre- 
V lit the torpidity which is apt to come over the life of our faith, Gud is pleased, often- 
times, to suffer us to be harassed with fears.— ^t/^^. Smite me. ATe is here used, in 
that pregnant sense which is familiar in Scripture, to include his whole clan ; as Ishmael, 
Israel, Edom, often stand for their respective races. — Murphy, Smite (or slay) the 
mother with the children, is probably a Jewish idiom for leaving nothing remaining. 
The literal rendering is, "the mother »/^» the children." Perhaps founded upon what 
sometimes happens in the sacking of a city, when a devoted mother rushes between her 
child and death, and is thus massacred with or upon her offspring. — Bush, A proverbial 
expression for unsparing cruelty, taken from the bird which covers its young to protect 
them. — Keil and Delitzsch. 

la. Make thy seed as the sand of the sea. Such a destructive attack as now 
threatens him would oppose and defeat the divine promise. Faith clings to the promise, 
and is thus developed. — Lange, True prayer presupposes the promise of God, just as 
truly as it implies the consciousness of wants. Faith, which is the life of prayer, clings to 
the divine promises, and pleads them. — Gosman, 

22. Although hoping for aid and safety from the Lord alone, Jacob neglected no 
means of doing what might help to appease nis brother. Having taken up his quarters for 
the night in the place where he received the tidings of Esau's approach, he selected from 
his flocks a very respectable present of 550 head of cattle, of different kinds, and sent 
them in detachments to meet Esau, **as a present from his servant Jacoby* who was coming 
behind. The division into several separate droves, which followed one another at certain 
intervals, was to serve the purpose of gradually mitigating the wrath of Esau. Superiors 
are always approached witn presents, and the respect expressed is estimated by the quality 
and amount of the gift It was a most magnificent present, skilfully arranged and propor- 
tioned. The milch camels alone were of immense value ; for the she-camels form the 
principal part of Arab wealth: their milk is a chief article of diet, and in many other 
respects they are of the greatest use. — J, F, and B, He rose up that night, and took 
his two wives. He took his whole family and all that he had, and sent them over the 
stream. His party having all safely passed the ford, he himself staid behind . . . purpos- 
ing to devote the rest of the night to fervent prayer, assured that the most effectual defence 
he could afford them would be to engage Omnipotence in their behalf. — Bush. Over the 
ford Jabbok ("wrestling stream" — Stanley). The Jabbok lies on the east of the Jor- 
dan, and takes its rise among the mountains in the south-east of Gilead. It flows with a 
rapid course for about 50 miles, over a rocky bed, towards the Jordan, which it enters 
about 40 miles to the south of the Sea of Tiberias. — Biblical Treasury. 

24. There wrestled a man. This was no dream nor vision, but reality. In Hos. 12 : 
4, 5, the fnan who wrestled with him is called the an^el, and the Lord of hosts ; and in ver. 
30 of this chapter Jacob calls him God, Who, then, is the God-man, the Angel of the Cove- 
nant, but the eternal Son of God? This wrestling was a real hand-to-hand encounter 
and struggle, yet not necessarily in the form of common wrestling. The idea is of close, 
personal, corporeal conflict, in which the issue of physical strength was joined. This is 
plain from the crippling of the thigh which arrested the conflict, and disabled hiuL — Jaco- 
bus, Jacob understood that he was wrestling with no vagrant man, but a messenger of 
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25. And when he saw that he pre- 
vailed not against him, he touched the 
hollow of his thigh ; and the hollofw 
of Jacob's thigh was out of joint, as 
he wrestled with him. 

26. And he said. Let me go, for 



the day breaketh. And he said, I 
will not let* thee go, except thou 
bless me. 

27. And he said unto him. What is 
thy name ? And he said, Jacob. 

28. And he said. Thy name shall 



> Luke z8 : 1. x Qm, 15 : 58. 



God. For the angel seemed to try more to escape than to overcome ; and Jacob seemed to 
feel, "This man has a blessing for me from God. I will not let him go till he gives it." — /'. 
The conflict was a repetition in act of the prayerjacob had offered in words (Hos. 12 : 3, 4). 
— Smith. Why is there need of wrfstim^ vtiiYi God for gifts he loves to give ? The reason 
is not in God's giving, but in our want of fitness to receive. There must be a hungering, 
a longing for the best gifts, or they are of no use to us. Books are nothing to those who do 
not desire knowledge ; first the desire must be strengthened, then the gifts can come. 
Wrestling in prayer is thus the "open-sesame" to the treasures of heaven.—/'. Jacob 
was not, indeed, destitute of faith and reliance upon God, but the prominent feature of his 
character was a strong reliance upon his own resources and strength. He had thus fallen 
into doubtful and censurable courses. In this confidence he had wrestled with Esau for 
the birthright, and with Laban for the reward of his wa^es and his present possessions. 
God had dealt with him by chastisements, lie had been nivolved in difficulties and trials 
which he could not well have failed to connect with his sins. Still his fault was not cor- 
rected. And now on his return to the land of promise, to inherit the blessing he had so 
striven to secure, he is met by Esau with his 400 men. He flies to God for help. His 
prayer gives him relief from his fears ; but it does not necessarily wean him from his self- 
reliance. He must feci that his crimes against men are at the same time sins against God. 
And to teach him this, and at the same time bring him to unreserved reliance upon God, is 
the purpose with which God meets him here. The lesson which Jacob here learned reveals 
its power in his whole after-life. 7- C7^xma^ Until the breakine of the day. Like 
Christ, he prayed all night. It is the perseverance of saints by which the blessing comes. 
This intense, persistent seeking is greatly needed among modern saints. The breaking of 
the day was a symbol of the new light and blessing to come upon his life, the spiritual sun- 
rise. — P, 

25. When he (the angel) saw that he prevailed not. He may be said, therefore, 
not to have prevailed, just as a benevolent man, who is beset by a needy beggar, piteously 
telling his tale of woe, and clinging to the skirls of his garment, may be said "not to pre- 
vail " to cast him off, though possessed of far superior |)hysical strength, because he yields 
to the kindly impulses of his nature. — Bush, Touched the hollow of his thigh. The 
socket of the hip-joint. The reason of this act of the angel was very probably lest Jacob 
might think that by his own strength, and not by grace, he had prevailed with God. — Bible 
Commentary, Jacob, true to his character, struggles while life remains, with this new com- 
batant. He touched the socket of his thigh^ so that it was wrenched out of joint The thigh is 
the pillar of a man's strength, and its joint with the hip the seat of physical force for the 
wrestler. Let the thigh-bone be thrown out of joint, and the man is utterly disabled. Jacob 
now finds that this mysterious wrestler has wrested from him, by one touch, all his might, 
and he can no longer stand alone. Without any support whatever from himself, he hangs 
upon the conqueror, and in that condition learns by experience the practice of sole reliance 
on One mightier than himself. This is the turning-point in this strange drama. Hence- 
forth Jacob now feels himself strong, not in himself, but in the Lord. — Murphy, 

26. Let me go. The time had arrived, the breaking of the day, when Jacob must 
prepare to meet Esau and to appease his anger. It was for Jacob's sake, not for his own 
convenience, that the divine wrestler desired to go. -^ Bible C ommentary. He thus virtu- 
ally declares himself vanquished. — Bush, I will not . . . except thou bless me. He 
now knows he is in the hand of a higher power, who can disable and again enable, 
who can curse and also bless. He knows himself also to be now utterly helpless without 
the healing, quickening, protecting power of his victor ; and, though he die in the effort, he 
will not let him go without receivm^ this blessing. Jacob's sense of his total debility and 
utter defeat is now the secret c« his power wiih his friendly vanquisher. He can over- 
throw all the prowess of the self-reliant, but he cannot resist the earnest entreaty of the 
helpless. — Murphy, Jacob prevailed, not by his wrestling, as is so often supposed, but 
by his yielding. Not till he was led fully to realize his own weakness, where he had felt 
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be called no more Jacob/ but Israel : 
for as a prince hast thou power with 
God^ and with men,* and hast pre- 
vailed. 

29. And Jacob asked hiniy and 
said, Tell me, I pray thee, thy name. 
And he said. Wherefore is it that 



thou dost ask * after my name ? And 
he blessed him there. 

• 30. And Jacob called the name of 
the place Peniel : for I have seen God 
face * to face, and my Ufe is pre- 



served. 7k^ fH iUh'^f^ f-iu^ 






^ Chap. 35: zo. * Hos. xa: 3, 4. * Chap. 3x: 24; 33: 4. ^ Judg. 13: z8. " Exod. 24: xi; 33: 20. Deut. 5: 

24. Judg. 6: 22. 

the strongest, did he have power with God. The great lesson from Jacob's experience at 
Peniel is not in importunity, but in self -surrender. — Gibson. Rather it was both. 

27. What is thy name ? That is, What are you ? what is your character ? The 
name implies all there is in a man ; as one's name to a note of hand indorses it with all 
the character, skill, property, integrity, there is in the man. — P, He reminds him of his 
former self. — Murphy, And he said, Jacob, i.e., supplanter. He gives his true char- 
acter, shrewd, tricky, crafty, self-seeking, with none too much of the principle of love in 
his dealings, ready to take advantage of others. 

28. Thy name ... no more Jacob, but Israel ; i.e., a prince of God, in God, with 
God. In a personal conflict, depenmng on thyself, thou wert no match for God. But in 
prayer, depending on another, thou hast prevailed with God and with men. The new 
name is indicative of the new nature which has now come to its perfection of develop- 
ment in Jacob. — Murphy, The effect of this revelation was to change Jacob's char- 
acter. His name was changed, because he was an altered man. Hitherto there had been 
something subtle in his character, — a certain cunning and craft The forgiveness of God 
20 years before had not altered this ; though Jacob was tender and devout, and grateful to 
God for pardon. He is brought into contact with the awful God, and his subtlety falls 
from him. Israel, a larger, more unselfish name, — a larger and more unselfisn man. — 
Robertson, There are three acts in this scene : first, Jacob wrestling with the Omnipresent 
in the form of a man, in which he is signally defeated ; second, Jacob importunately sup- 

Elicating Jehovah, in which he prevails as a prince of God ; third, Jacob receiving the 
lessing of a new name, a new development of spiritual life. Prevailed. That is, he re- 
ceived the first answer to his prayer, that he should be delivered from Esau. Now he 
wants more, even a spiritual blessing. 

29. Tell me, I pray thee, thy name. The import of the question undoubtedly 
extends beyond the mere name. He wished to have a fuller development in words of that 
divine nature or character which had displayed itself so wonderfully /« act, — Bush, To 
tell Jacob the name of God, was to reveal to him what God is, and who. — Robertson, 
It [this scene with its two questions, What is thy name.^] represents the twofold problem 
which lies at the basis of all religion : What is man, and what is God ? The human mind 
cannot but ask. Who art thou ? what art thou ? Tell us thy name. The first answer we 
find in the Scriptures is "God," **E1," "Elohim," the Strong One, the Strong Ones, the 
Almighty One. The soul kept on asking, and another name was revealed, " Jehovah," by 
us translated " Lord," the Eternal, the Everlasting, the Unchangeable, the Invisible. The 
next new name throughout the Jewish monarchy was "Jehovah Sabaoth," the Eternal 
" Lord of Hosts," the Guide of human history, the Ruler of principalities and powers. 
Next the Eternal One came to be known more and more as the Holy One, the Righteous 
One. Then in the New Testament God is revealed as Love, " God is Love." Then God 
is " Our Father who art in heaven." " Lord, show us the Father," we cry. And the 
answer is, " He that hath seen, he that hath read of, Jesus Christ, hath seen and read of 
the Father." This is the full face, — this is the final mode of declaring the name of God. 
— Dean Stanley t Sermons in America, And he blessed him there. We cannot doubt 
that the patriarch was favored with what was equivalent to a direct and full reply. It is 
highly probable that there was something in the blessing now imparted which virtually 
answered his question. He answers by giving him a blessing. This he was doubtless 
made to experience internally. His mind was sweetly tranquillized. His former fear 
departed from his soul, as dia the shades of night at that very time before the breaking of 
the day. His heart is strengthened by the secret succors of the God of all grace, which 
are far more effectual than words or more literal promises. His question was answered in 
the state of his soul. — Bush, 

30. Called the name • • • Peniel. Meaning " the face of God." My life is pre- 
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served. The feeling of conscience is, that no sinner can see the infinitely holy God, and 
live. — Murfhy. Jacob met Esau, and found him friendly. He settled in Shechem, and 
afterwards m Bethel. Moving ^thence, Benjamin was born, and the beloved Rachel died at 

Dean Stanley's Sermons in America^ I079, pp. 7i-93f and 200-255 > Stanley's Jewish 
Church ; Kitto's Daiiy Bible Illustrations ; Sermons by Robertson, Series I, p. 60 ; The 
Memorial Pulpit^ vol. ii., bv C. S. Robinson ; Harrow School Sermons^ by I. M. Butler ; 
Wesley's Hymn, " Come, O thou Traveller unknown j " Conder's Tent Life in Palestine 




I. In the athletic exercise of wrestling, the Tiignest ^effort of corporear prowess is 
required. Every nerve and muscle of every limb is called into play, and put to its utmost 
tension. The wnole energv of the frame is concentrated in the act, and the least relaxation 
perils the issue of the conmct So, also, in prayer. All the powers of our minds, and all 
the strongest feelings of our hearts, are to be enlisted in this duty. Precepts, promises, 
arguments, — whatever can a>nstitute pleas of the most cogent and prevailing nature, should 
be brought forward. We should "stir ourselves up to take hold on God." — Bush, 

II. The villages of Winnebourg and Mettemicn, near Coblenz, are the birthplace and 
the property of Prince Metternich, the celebrated diplomatist The family name, says M. 
Dumas, was originally Metter, but received the addition of the last syllable in the follow- 
ing manner : In one of the g^eat battles of the 1 5th century, the Emperor of Germanv 
saw an entire regiment take to flight, with the exception of one man, who stood his grouno, 
and defended himself gallantly, till he fell, covered with wounds. The emperor inquired 
his name. It was Metter. That night, at supper, talking of the regiment in (question, he 
remarked, " They all fled — but Metter nicht,^^ Most persons know that nicht is the Ger- 
man for '* not." The family adopted the additional monosyllable, and hence the origin of 
the house of Metternich. — W, P, Crafts. 

III. It is said that when the Westminster divines were forming the famous Westmin- 
ster Catechism, and came to the question. What is God? they proposed to join in prayer 
for special light; and, the youngest minister being called on to lead in prajrer, he oe^an 
with the words, " O God, wno art a spirit, infinite, eternal, and unchangeable, in thy bemg, 
wisdom, power^ustice, goodness, and truth ; " when the whole assembly broke out mto tus 
exdamation, "tkis shall be our definition !" ^^^ ^^^ j_^^ ^ ^^^ /f^fr ^Oi^y 
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z. This incident is typical of various experiences : on entering a profession ; the com- [ ' 
ing of new thoughts ; the wrestling with temptations, doubts, sorrows ; the time of con- 
version ; the struggle of death. (See Stanley's American Sermons^ ?• 7i» &c») 

a. Ver. 9. God^s promises fulfilled to our fathers, an assurance and comfort to us. 
"Qui transtulit, sustinet." 

3. We can best plead God's promises when we are doing God's will. 

4. Wrestling importunity in prayer, the condition of receiving the blessing. 
5* Prayer should be witn the whole nature, words, acts, life, spirit. 

6. The answer comes to those who feel their own weakness, and trust, with clinging 
faith, to God. 

7. The prayer for worldly deliverance and blessing leads us to desire greater spiritual 
blessings, — from prayer for our family, to prayer for the world, from earth to heaven. It 
is for this reason that God would be inquired of for worldly blessings. 

8. Men's characters can be changed, — Jacobs to Israels, — by God's grace, and . 
wrestling prayer. i ^ * / ^ 

g. The best of all blessings is to know God. / / 4^ y)\ lA^i ^ ry i: C ^ 
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Lesson V. — October 31, 1880. 
JOSEPH SOLD INTO EGYPT. — Gen. 37:1-5,23-36. 

TIME. — B. C. 1729. Ten years after Jacob's return to Canaan (in our last lesson). 
Joseph 17 years old, Benjamin less than one. 

PLACES. — Jacob's home was at Hebron^ about 20 miles south of Jerusalem. Joseph 
was sold at Dothan^ 17 miles from Shechem, and about 70 miles north-east of Hebron, his 
home. 

PLACE IN SECULAR HISTORY. — /^/>5^/>-4/> was the Pharaoh, or king, o£ 
Egypt at this time. He was the last king of the 15th dynasty (one of the Shepherd or 
Hyksos kings). His name signifies " a giant." He reigned 61 years. Aphophis left 
Egypt by far the richest and most flourishing kingdom that had then appeared upon the 
earth. It is historically true (from the monuments, and the inscriptions on the tomb o£ 
Joseph at Sakkarah), that Joseph was sold into Egypt as a slave, and that he was after- 
wards prime minister to Pharaoh Aphophis. — OsburtCs Monumental Egvpt^ vol. ii. p. 90, 
&c. So nearly all authorities. Wilkinson puts the arrival of Joseph, B. C. 1706, under 
Osirtesen I. or the i6th dynasty. — Ancient Egyptians^ vol. i. p. 30. But they very nearly 
agree ; and there were, about this time, contemporary monarchs, of different dynasties, in 
Lower and Upper Egypt; probably from the 13th to 17th dynasties. Both may be right.— 
Osburn, ii. 122. 

INTERVENING HISTORY. — Chap. 33, which follows our last lesson, contains 
the story of the meeting of Jacob and Esau, which ended in their reconciliation. After 
this Jacob pursued his journey westward, and crossed the Jordan to Shechem. He after- 
wards went to Bethel, by the command of God, performing the vows he had there made 
when he fled from home. While journeying from Bethel to Ephrath (afterwards Beth- 
lehem), Benjamin was born, and Rachel died. At length Jacob reached the encampment 
of his father Isaac, at the station of Mamre, beside Hebron. Here Isaac died, aged 180; 
13 years after Joseph was sold into Egypt, and about the time of his advancement. 

CONNECTION. 

At Hebron Joseph grew up till he was 17 years old, the youngest son of his father ; 
doubly dear as the youngest, and as the only son of the beloved Rachel ; more carefully 
trained, near the altar of his fathers, than the older sons in the worldly family of Laban, in 
Padan-aram. 



1. And Jacob dwelt in the land 
wherein his father was a stranger/ in 
the land of Canaan. 

2. These are the generations of 



Jacob. Joseph, being seventeen years 
old, was feeding the flock with his 
brethren; and the lad was with the 
sons of Bilhah, and with the sons of 



^ Chaps. 17 : 8; 33 : 4; 98 : 4; 36 : 7. Heb. xx : 9-16. 



EXPLANATORY. 

X. Jacob dwelt in the land wherein his father was a stranger ; i.e., a sojourner. 
Father is used collectively. The patriarch was at this time at Mamre in the valley of He- 
bron ; and his dwelling there was continued in the same manner, and prompted by the same 
motives, as that of Abraham and Isaac (Heb. 11 : 13). — % F, and B, Canaan. The 
fourth son of Ham, progenitor of the Phoenicians, who ruled Palestine at this time. 

2. These are the generations ; i.e., the family history. Many of the preceding chap- 
ters had been occupied by the history of Jacob ana his &ons'; but Jacob's toledoth (genera- 
tions, family histories) begin at this point, because he now had become the sole head and 
father of the chosen seed. It continues till his death in chap. 50. — Canon Coo/:. Joseph 
being seventeen years old. In chap. 41 : 46, he is mentioned as 30 years old. His 
captivity, therefore, lasted about 13 years. Was feeding the flock. At this age of 17 
Joseph became a shepherd with his brethren. Jacob did not send his favorite son too 
early to the herds ; yet, though the favorite, he was to begin to serve below (not over) 
the rest as a shepherd-boy. A.t this age, however, Joseph had great naiveness and sim- 
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Zilpah, his father's wives : and Joseph 
brought unto his father their evil 
report.* 

3. Now Israel loved Joseph more 
than all his children, because he was 
the son ^ of his old age : and he made 
him a coat of many colors.* 



4. And when his brethren saw that 
their father loved him more than all 
his brethren, they hated him,* and 
could not speak peaceably unto him. 

5. \ And Joseph dreamed a dream, 
and he told // his brethren : and they 
hated him yet the more. 



^ z Sam. a : 33-34. * Cor. x : xx ; 5 : x. > Chap. 44 : ao. * Judg. 5 : 30. 3 Sam. 13 : x8. Ecek. x6 : x6. 

* Chap. 49 : 93. Pa. 38 : X9: 69 : 4. lit. 3 : 3. 

plicity. On the other hand, however, he was very sedate : he was not enticed, therefore, 
by the evil example of some of his brethren. — Lann, The sons of BUhah • . . and 
Zilpah. The slave-wives of Jacob. The sons of Bilnah were Dan and Naphtali ; of Zil- 
pah, Gad and Asher. They were nearer Joseph's age than the sons of Leah. The 
reader of Gen. 34 and 35 and 37 and 38 will see that the ten older brethren of Joseph were 
''hard boys." Especially do the worst elements of depraved character appear in their 
treatment of their younger brother Joseph. Joseph had been trained in a religious home — 
which seems scarcely to have been the case with the ten older sons. Their shepherd life 
took them into distant parts of the country, and seems practically to have removed them 
much of the time from home and its domestic influences. Unfortunately the domestic 
influences of that polygamous home were by no means so wholesome as a religious home 
ought to furnish. Envy and jealousy were stimulated into fearful strength. — Cowles. 
Their evil report. The evil report ot them, — of their doings. This was no backbiting, 
but a filial, confidential report to his father, showing his love of truth and right, and his 
unwillingness to be partaker of others' sins. — r Jacobus. 

3. Now Israel loved Joseph more than all his children. Because he was the son 
of his best-loved wife, and of his old age ; as Benjamin had not yet come into much notice 
(being only about one year old). — Murphy. Also because of his loveliness and virtue. — 
yacabus. Made him a coat of many colors, or ''pieces." This expression occurs again, 
2 Sam. i^: 18, of the garment worn by kings' daughters. Another interpretation is, that, 
whereas the ordinary garment for youtn in the East is simply a body-coat without sleeves, 
reaching to the knees, thjs was with sleeves and reaching to the feet. (So Josephus). — 
Alford. A long tunic with sleeves, worn by youths and maidens of the richer class. Its 
name seems to signify a tunic reaching to the txtremities. — W. Smith. It may have been 
both long and of many pieces and colors. — In the well-known scene from the tomb of 
Chnoumhotep at Beni Hassan, a tomb of the 12th dynasty, the Semitic visitors who are 
offering presents to the governor are dressed in robes of rich coloring, apparently formed 
of separate small pieces or patches sewn together. It has been thought by some, that Jacob 
in his anger at the sins of his elder sons, especially of Reuben his first-born, and in his par- 
tiality for Joseph, the first-born of Rachel, designed to give him the ri^ht of primogeniture ; 
that this robe was the token of birthright, and perhaps even designating the priestly office 
of the head of the family. — Browne. The colored dresses, in the Egyptian pamtings, 
worn by women of rank and by deities, much resemble our modem chintzes in the style of 
their patterns, but were of linen instead of calico. — Wilkinson. 

4. Could not speak peaceably. Did not say " Peace be to thee," the usual expres- 
sion of good wishes amongst friends and acquaintances. It is deemed a sacred duty to give 
all this form of salutation ; and the withholding of it is an unmistakable sign of dislike or 
secret hostility. The habitual refusal of Joseph's brethren, therefore, to meet him with 
" the salaanty^ showed how ill-disposed they were towards him. 

5. Joseph dreamed a dream. Jacob's partiality in giving Joseph the coat of many 
colors might have passed. But the lad began to have dreams of distinction and honor, 
confirmatory of the pre-eminence with which his father's partiality had seemed to invest 
him. These dreams were symbolical. The brethren were binding sheaves in the field, 
when their sheaves bowed down to his sheaf, or fell to the ground while his remained 
erect. Another dream was stronger still : the sun, the moon, and the eleven stars did 
obeisance to him. — JCitto, Told it his brethren. Whether Joseph acted wisely in telling 
his dream, may be questioned ; but it was evidently done in all the simplicity of a child- 
like heart, without the remotest idea of inflaming a resentment already too siTong.—-Bush. 
He probably thought that he would thereby win their confidence, and disarm their hate. 
The relating of his dreams was one of the links in the chain of events, which, in the end, 
led to their accomplishment. — Mev, Thornley Smiths They hated him yet the more. 
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23. Y And it came to pass, when 
Joseph was come unto his brethren, 
that they stripped Joseph out ^ of his 
coat, his coat of many colors' that 
was on him ; 

24. And they took him, and cast 



him into a pit:' and the pit was 
empty, there was no water in it. 

25. And they sat down to eat 
bread : * and they lifted up their eyes 
and looked, and, behold, a company 
of Ishmaelites* came from Gilead; 



* Matt. 27: 28. * Ver. 3. • Pb. 35: 7. * Prov. 30: ao. Amos 6:6, ■ Vers. 28, 36. 

The scope of the dream evidently pointed to some kind of future advancement and ascend- 
ancy destined for Joseph ; and it is not unlikely that his brethren had a secret persuasion 
that it was prophetic. The idea, therefore, tnat God, as well as Jacob, had determined 
to honor him, provoked them the more. — Bush, By dreams and visions of the night God 
was accustomed, in former ages, to convey to his servants intimations of his will and their 
future lot. Joseph was to pass through scenes of bondage and of suffering, and these 
dreams were designed to comfort him in his distress. Often would he advert to them. 
When carried into a foreign land, and cast into a- gloomy prison, they would frequently 
come to his recollection, and would furnish to him at least a ray of hope that a brighter 
day would dawn. — Thornley Smith, 

23. When Joseph was come unto his brethren. Jacob had bought land in 
Shechem, and hither his flocks were sent for pasture at the proper season. It was over 
50 miles from Hebron (chap. 33 : 19), and nearly 20 hours' travel. The vale also was well 
watered. Jacob sent Joseph thither to inquire after the welfare of his brothers. Not 
finding the brothers at Shechem, Joseph goes on in search of them, expecting, doubtless, 
to fina them near. He is met by a stranger, who gives him the information he seeks ; for 
he had heard them say, Let us go to Dothan^ which was 12 Roman miles north of Samaria 
(Sebaste), and about 17 miles north of ShechenL To this spot Joseph hastens on; and 
when the brothers saw him coming they conspired against him to kill him, and were only 
prevented by Reuben. They strippea Joseph. It would not be easy to find a parallel in 
history to the cruel intentions and the cruel conduct of Joseph's brethren. Where shall we 
find nine men conspiring at once to kill a brother, — a brother whose amiable qualities 
deserved their warmest love, — a brother who was in the very act of showing his love to 
them at the time when their fury broke loose upon him ! — Bush. Envy is capable of the 
meanest of crimes, as it is itself the meanest of feelings ; and, the better its object, the 
meaner and more intense its feeling against lit. Out of his coat . . . that was on him. 
According to Eastern habits, it would oe his only garment (except a cloth around the loins). 
He entered Egypt naked, as was the custom with slaves and captives (Isa. 20 : 4), in strange 
contrast to his subsequent array of pomp (chap. 41 :42). — Alford, 

24. Cast him into a pit. An empty cistern or reservoir dug in the ground, in which 
the rain-water is collected, of which there are many in the Arabian deserts. — Rosenmuller, 
There are thousands of these ancient cisterns in Upper Galilee, where Josephus says there 
were 240 cities in his day, and the site of every one was pierced like a honeycomb with 
them. — Land and Book, Such pits or cisterns were often used in the East instead of 
prisons, so that the Hebrew word signifies both a pit and a prison. (See Jer. 38 : 6. Ps. 
40 : 2.) This verse is apparently referred to by Zech. 9 : 11, in a prophecy of the Messiah. 
Joseph has been recognized by most Christian interpreters as a type of Christ: in his 
father's love for him, in his being sent to his brethren, rejected by them, sold to the Gentiles, 
delivered to death ; in the sanctity of his life, in his humiliation, in his exaltation to be a 
prince and a Saviour : the counsels of his brethren to prevent the fulfilment of his dreams, 
like the counsels of the Jews to prevent the fulfilment of the prophecies concerning Jesus» 
only served to bring about God's counsels. — Browne, 

25. They sat down to eat bread. In order to stifle the workings of conscience in 
their bosoms, Joseph's brethren probably sat down to a joyous feast, eating, drinking, and 
making merry, regardless of the tears and anguish of the victim of their envy. — Bush, 
His cries for mercy they remembered many years afterwards (chap. 42 : 21)*^— i^«^. 
company of Ishmaelites. A travelling company or '* caravan." In vers. 25 and 28 they 
are called Ishmaelites ; in vers. 28 and 36, Midianites, The former seems to be a generu 
name, eauivalent to Arabs ; the latter denoting the tribe to which the merchants actually 
belongecl. — W. Smith, Ishmael was a son of Abraham by Hagar. Came from Qileaa. 
A country on the east of the Jordan, which took its name from a group of mountains 
so called, extending from Mount Hermon to the south of the brooks Jabbok and Amon. 
— T. Smith, Spicery. From India. A species of resinous gum called storax, — a per- 
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with their camels bearing spicery and 
balm^ and myrrh, going to carry it 
down to Egypt 

26. And Judah said unto his breth- 
ren. What profit is it if we slay our 
brother, and conceal * his blood ? 

27. Come, and let us sell him to 
the Ishmaelites, and let not our hand ' 
be upon him; for he is our brother 
and our flesh : and his brethren were 
content. 

28. Then there passed by Midian- 
ites merchantmen ; * and they drew 



and lifted up Joseph out of the pit, 
and sold Joseph' to the Ishmaelites 
for twenty pieces of silver : and they 
brought Joseph into Egypt. 

29. f And Reuben returned unto 
the pit ; and, behold, Joseph was not 
in the pit ; and he rent • his clothes. 

30. And he returned unto his breth- 
ren, and said, The child is not ; ' and 
I, whither shall I go ? 

31. And they took Joseph's coat, 
and killed' a kid of the goats, and 
dipped the coat in the blood : 



^ Jer. € : aa. * Chap. 4 : xo. Job z6 : x8. * x Sam. x8 : 17. a Sam. xa : 9. * Judg. 6:3. ' Ps. X05 : \f, 
Zech. XX : xa. Matt. 97 : 9. Acts 7:9. ' Num. X4 : 6. Judg. xx : 35. Job x : ao. ^ Chap. 4a : 13, 36. 
Jcr. 3X : 15. • Ver. 33. 

fume. Balm. Balm of Gilead, the Juice of the balsam-tree, a native of Gilead. It has 
always been highly esteemed in the £a>t as a cure for wounds. Myrrh. Ladanum^ the 
resin of the cistus-rose, an Arabic gum of a strong, fragrant smell. It was burned in 
the temple, and employed in embalming. Trading in the produce of Arabia and India, 
they were in the regular course of traffic on their way to E^pt — y. F, and B, That 
£g3rpt was their market, agrees with the testimony of classic historians, as Homer and 
Herodotus f who tell us that Egypt was a storehouse for drugs, and a seat of physicians. 
Od. iv. : 228, 231. Herod. 2 : 84 ; 3 : T, 129. — Jacobus,, '~ — 

26. Judah said, &c Tudah, relenting, and revolting perhaps from the crime of 
fratricide, proposes to self Joseph to the merchants, what profit. Knowing their 
character, he appeals to the motive most likely to influence them. Besides, the selling 
would accomplish their purpose, and yet save their conscience from the guilt of murder. 

28. Sold Joseph . • . for twenty pieces of silver. The money was probably in 
rings or pieces (shekels), and silver is always 
mentioned in the records of that early age 
before gold, on account of its rarity. The 
whole sum, if in shekel weight, did not ex- 
ceed three pounds ($1 5). — J, F, andB, This 
is the rate at which Moses estimates a male 
from five to 20 years old (Lev. 27 : j). A 
man-servant was valued by him at 30 shekels 
(Exod. 21 132). — Murphy^ It is supposed 
by many, that silver was at that time of 
much greater relative value than it now is, and that therefore a much larger price than 
this appears to be was given for Joseph. — T» Smith, 

29. Reuben returned unto the pit. Reuben had planned to rescue Joseph, and send 
him home safely, as soon as his brothers had left him. He probably went into another part 
of the field to draw off the rest. When he returned he found his brother gone. — P, 
The business was settled during Reuben's absence ; probably because his brethren sus- 
pected that he intended to rescue Joseph. — Keil. He rent his clothes. A token of great 
grief (see on ver. 34). 

30. The child is not . • • whither shall I go ? i.e., what will become of me ? How 
shall I account to his father for his disappearance? But Reuben, though thus affected at 
the moment, had not courage afterwards to disclose the crime committed by his brothers. 
— Biblical Museum, To Reuben, and him alone, the preservation of Joseph's life appears 
to have been due. His anguish at the disappearance of his brother, and his frustration of 
his kindly artifice for delivering him, his recollection of the minute details of the painful 
scene many years afterwards (42 ; 22), testify that he had a warm and (for those rough 
times) a kindly nature, — ardent, impetuous, unbalanced, but not ungenerous; not crafty 
and cruel as were Simeon and Levi. — George Crave. 

31. They took Joseph's coat. One transgression gives birth to another. With the 
consciousness that tried to conceal their guilt, there mingles the old grudge concerning the 
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32. And they sent the coat of many 
colors, and they brought // to their 
father ; and said, This have we found : 
know now whether it be thy son's 
coat or no. 

33. And he knew it, and said, // is 
my son's coat ; an evil beast hath de- 
voured * him ; Joseph is without doubt 
rent in pieces. 

34. And Jacob rent his clothes, 
and put sackcloth' upon his loins, 



and mourned for his son many 
days. 

35. And all his sons and all his 
daughters rose * up to comfort him ; 
but he refused to be comforted ; and 
he said, For I will go down into the 
grave unto my son mourning. Thus 
his father wept for him. 

36. And the Midianites sold him 
into Egypt unto Potiphar, an officer 
of Pharaoh's, ^//^ captain of the guard. 



^ Chap. 44 : 38. * 2 Kings 19 : x. Esth. 4 : i. Isa. 33 : xx. * 2 Sam. X3 : X7. 

coat of many colors, which here turns itself even against the father. Doubtless in some 
degree they thought themselves justified in the thought that their father had given them, 
cause of irritation of providing such a coat for Joseph. Reuben and Judah are, moreover, 
burdened by the ban of silence. — Lange. 

34. Rent his clothes. The common signs of Oriental mourning: A rent is made in 
the skirt, more or less long according to the afflicted feelings of the mourner, and a coarse, 
rough piece of black sackcloth or camel's-hair cloth is wound round the waist. — y, F, and 
B. 

35. Rose up to comfort him. This announcement is startling after the deed which 
they have done. But there is no limit to human hjrpocrisy. — Alford. All his daughters. 
From this there arises the probability that Jacob had other daughters than Dinah, though 
the daughters-in-law may be so called. — Lange, Into the grave. Not the earth, for 
Joseph was supposed to be torn in pieces, but the unknown place,— the place of departed 
souls, where Jacob expected at death to meet his beloved son. — % F. and B, 

36. Midianites. See on ver. 25. Sold him into Egypt. By the route which lay to 
the west of Hebron, through Gaza, he was brought down to Egypt ; and at Heliopolis or 
On, at the head of the Delta, which was then the seat of government, offered for sale, per- 
haps publicly in the market. — 71 Smith, The traffic in slaves was tolerated by the Egyp- 
tians ; and it is reasonable to suppose that many persons were engaged, as at present, in 
bringing them to Egypt for public sale, indepenaent of those who were sent as part of the 
tribute, and who were probably at first the property of the monarch. — Ancient Egyptians: 
Wilkinson, Potiphar . . . captain of the guard. More literally, captain of the execu* 
tioners, or chief of the slaughtermen, because all penal inflictions from the king were exe- 
cuted by the soldiers of the royal guard. — The military caste in Egypt ranked next to the 
priesthood; and the entire force consisted of 410,000 men, who were divided into two corps, 
a thousand serving each for a year as the king's body-guard. (Herod, ii. 164-168.) Poti- 
phar was probably the captain of one of these thousand, and, consequently, a man of great 
honor and influence. "In the paintings of marches and battles, these royal guards are 
commonly seen to be employed in protecting the person of the king, and are distinguished 
by a peculiar dress and weapons." They received, in addition to uie regular income of the 
soldier, a separate salary, wnich, in the case of the captain, would no doubt be considera- 
ble. — T. Smith. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE. 

I. Coat of many colors. — For beautiful or favorite children precisely the same thing 
is done at this day. Crimson and purple and other colors are often tastefully sewed 
together. Sometimes children of the Mohammedans have their jackets embroidered with 
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gold and silk of various colors. A child clothed in a garment of many colors, it u believed 
that neither tongues nor evil spirits will injure, because the attention is taken from the 
beauty of the person to that of the garment. — Roberfs Oriental Illustrations, 

II. Envy. — I remember a Grecian story of a man who killed himself through envy. 
His fellow-citizens had reared a statue to one of their number who was a celebrated vic- 
tor in the public games. So strong was the envy of one of the hero*s rivals, that he went 
forth in the night to destroy that monument. At length he moved it from its pedestal, but 
in its fall it crushed him. A symbolic act, showing the suicidal action ot envy on the soul. 
— Dr. Tkomas. 

PRACTICAL. 

z. Ver. 2. The evil hate those who interfere with their evil ways. Nevertheless all the 
good ought to interfere. 

a. Ver. 3. It is a wrong and a misfortune for parents to show partiality to any of their 
children. 

3. Ver. 5. God beforehand prepares those who have to endure adversity. 

4. Be careful of the child of to-aay, for to-morrow he may be governor. 
5* Ver. 23. Envy is a mean sin, and leads to the worst of crimes. 

6. People seem to escape the effects of their sins, but their future punishment is sure 
to come. 

7. Ver. 31. Almost all sins require lying to hide them. 

8. Ver. 36. God's hand rules over the acts of men. 

g. The Bible is confirmed by the monuments of the past 



Lesson VI. — November 7, 1880. 
JOSEPH IN PRISON. — Gen. 39:21-23; 40:1-8. 

TIME. — Ti years, B. C. 1729- 17 18. It is uncertain how much of this time was spent 
as servant of Potiphar, and how much in prison. Most make his stay with Potiphar 
about ten years, and his whole prison life three years, of which he had two more years 
after this. Joseph was now about 28 years old. 

PLACE. — Heliopolis (On), 20 miles north of Memphis in Egypt, near the head of the 
Delta of the Nile, and the capital of Lower Egypt. ** The scene of the bondage, the im- 
prisonment, and the subsequent exaltation and marriage, of Joseph, was the city of Heliop- 
olis, which occupied so commanding a position in the annals of Egypt. Heliopolis was the 
most ancient capital of Egypt" — Osburn's Monumental Egypt, 

RULERS. — Aphophis, the last king of the 15th dynasty, king of Egypt The Chal- 
dean empire was founded 550 years before this. Sin Shada, of the fourth dynasty, was 
probably king. — Rawlinson. 

EGYPT. — Egypt stood, at this time, the most flourishing kingdom the world had ever 
known. It was cultured in the arts, — in learning, in architecture, printing, writing, weav- 
ing, &c. The chief cities were Heliop'$l!s, Memphis, and Thebes, the capitals of different 
districts. 

JOSEPH IN EGYPTIAN SLAVERY. — We have but little knowledge of the an- 
cient condition of slaves in Egypt Those who were captives of war seem, indeed, to have 
been badly treated ; and, like the Israelites eventually, had hard task-work imposed upon 
them, under the superintendence of men who plied the stick freely when not satisfied But 
the case of domestic slaves, bought with money, seems to have been very different, and in 
most respects similar to that of the same class at the present day in the same country. 
Some facts, therefore, in illustration of their present condition, may be suitably introduced 
here, as tending to throw some light on the position which Joseph occupied. There are few 
families in Egypt that do not possess one or two slaves. In that country, as well as in 
Arabia, it is rarely that a slave remains in a respectable family for a number of years 
without being made free. Male slaves are, for the most part, treated like children of the 
family, and always better than free servants. Female slaves are not so well off, as they 
suffer from the jealousy of their mistresses. If a slave behaves ill, he is degraded from 
domestic service, and sent into the country to labor in his master's fields. A slave brought 
up in the house thinks himself superior to every other person in it, except the master. He 
is admitted to all the family councils ; he is allowed to trade, or to engage in any business 
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^'^^^^^^l*t 21. f But the Lord was with Jo- gave him favor* in the sight of the 



^^ 21.- f 



fi^H^/t-^eph, and showed him mercy, and 



keeper of the prison. 



* Exod. 12 : 36. Ps. X06 : 46. Prov. 16 : 7. Dan. i : 9. 



on his own account ; and he may, in fact, do just as he pleases, provided he proves himself 
a bold fellow, who may be relied upon as ready and able, in case of emergency, to wield a 
sword in defence of his master. — Kitto, 

JOSEPH'S OPPORTUNITIES— The young Hebrew slave was, we imagine, 
thoughtful and observant, and extremely diligent in the culture of his mind. Learning and 
the arts were at that time in high rqjute in Egypt ; and, as the monuments prove, writing, 
painting, and architecture were practised and cultivated to a very great extent. And did 
Joseph remain wholly ignorant of these arts ? We cannot think so. With that of writing, 
especially, his duties might require him to become familiar, and it is not improbable that 
he woula pay some attention to others also. — ThornUy Smith, 

JOSEPH IN PRISON. — The prison into which Joseph was cast, and which was un- 
doubtedly within the premises of his master, is called by a term which signifies the " house 
of roundness, or the round-house," from the originally round form of the prison. In the 
present case, the term very probably implies an edifice, or portion of the official mansion, 
mostly subterranean, of which the roof, or vault, rising immediately from the surface of the 
ground, was round, or shaped like an inverted bowl. That it was of this nature, may be 
inferred from its being called, in chap. 41 : 15, '*the dungeon." Such dungeons are still, 
under similar circumstances, used in the East ; and they have usually an aperture at the top, 
by which some light and air are admitted, and through which the prisoners were let down. 
These, or any other place of detention, are always upon the premises of the chief of the 
guard, or of the magistrate. — JCitto. The Samaritan Pentateuch, instead of the words 
which we have rendered " the round-house," has " the house of employment ; " and it has 
been observed that in Egypt criminals and captives were always employed in public 
works. It is probable, then, that the prisoners over whom Joseph was placed were kept 
constantly at work in manual labor, and that to him was committed the comparatively easy 
task of being their overseer, or director. — 71 Smith, 

CONNECTION. 

In Egypt the second period of Joseph^s life begins. As a child he had been a true son, 
and withstood the evil example of his brethren. He is now to serve a strange master in 
the hard state of slavery, and his virtue will be put to a severer proof than it had yet sus- 
tained. Joseph prospered in the house of the Egyptian, who, seeing that God blessed him, 
and pleased with his good service, "set him over his house, and all he had he gave into 
his hand." The sculptures and paintings of the ancient Egyptian togibs bring vividly be- 
fore us the daily life and duties of Joseph. The property of great men is shown to have 
been managed by scribes, who exercised a most methodical and minute supervision over all 
the operations of agriculture, gardening, the keeping of live stock, and fishing. Every 
product was carefully registered to check the dishonesty of the laborers, who in Egypt have 
always been famous in this respect. His master's wife, with the well-known profligacy of 
the Egyptian women, tempted him, and, failing, charged him with the crime she would luive 
made him commit. Potiphar, incensed against Joseph, cast him into prison. Here the 
hardest time of Joseph's period of probation began. He was cast into prison on a false 
accusation, to remain there for at least two years, and perhaps for a much longer time. — 
Samuel Wolcott^ D.D, Among the Egyptians, no one could take away even the life o£ a 
slave without authority from the king. Potiphar, therefore, was not at liberty to put 
Joseph to death. But the treatment to whidh he subjected him was sufficiently severe, for 
at first "his feet were hurt with fetters ; he was laid in irons " ( Ps^ ic; t i8)j and, if the 
traditions of the Rabbins may be depended on, jie was frequently DrougKtout of prison, 
and tortured, for the amusement of Potiphar's wife, who is supposed by some to have been 
the Zuleikha of Eastern tradition. — T, Smith. /7^ ^ ^"^ 

/ _ **- '^ 

EXPLANATORY. 

21. The Lord was with Joseph. He had been with him in the house of Potiphar, 
and when thrust into the prison he was with him still. To Joseph imprisonment, even in 
its mildest form, would be a trial of the severest kind, as it ever is, observes Hengstenberg, 
even to spiritual heroes, such as a Savonarola and a St. Gyran. From the times of Joseph, 
even unto this day, prisons have often been the abodes of some of the favorites of heaven. 
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22. And the keeper of the prison 
committed to Joseph's hand sdl the 
prisoners that o/^r^ in the prison ; and 
whatsoever they did there, he was the 
doer of it 

23. The keeper of the prison looked 
not to any thing that was under his 
hand; because the Lord was with 
him, and that which he did, the Lord 
made it to prosper. 



40: 1-8. 



40 : I. And it came to pass after 
these things, that the buder' of the 
king of Egypt and his baker had of- 
fended their lord the king of Egypt. 

2. And Pharaoh was wroth * against 
two ^his officers, against the chief of 
the butlers, and against the chief of 
the bakers. 

3. And he put them in ward in the 
house of the captain of the guard, into 



* Neh. X : iz. * Prov. x6 : 14; 19 : 19. 



God's presence has made the dungeon light, and some of the happiest moments they have 
ever known have been experienced in those gloomy and desolate abodes. — 71 Smith, In 
the account of Joseph's imprisonment is given to us an explanation of one of the myste- 
ries of this our human life. It is a mystery that often sinfulness and selfishness reap the 
prizes here, while goodness and integrity have to endure the ills of this life. It is as if we 
thought that the Everlasting rewarded tne goodness of his servants as a foolish mother giv- 
ing her child that which is pleasant to the taste. We do well, and suffer for it ; and then 
we complain that we have not our reward in material prosperity. Shortly after his impris- 
onment, Joseph was released, his merit acknowledged, and almost regal dignity conferred 
upon him. Whereupon we say, *' Now all is right, merit has its reward ; and with this 
poetical justice we are satisfiea. But this is not the justice of God's world. Are these^ then, 
the rewards of well-doing, — horses and carriages, the royal robe, and the knee bowed be- 
fore him } Is it with these things, quite earthly, that the Everlasting rewards celestial quali- 
ties.^ Neither in this world nor in the world to come arethese the rewards of goodness. 
What was Joseph's reward ? Not the rank conferred upon him ; but this — to be pure, 
to be haunted by no principle of remorse ; to see God, to have the vision of the King in 
his beauty, to know and to feel that he is near. Think you that from this the dungeon 
could take much, and that to this his earthly honors could add any thing ? The reward 
of well-doing is God. — Robertson, Gave him favor in the sight of the keeper. It is 
highly probable, from the situation of this prison (chap. 40 : 3), that the keeper might have 
been previously acquainted with Joseph, and have had access to know his innocence of the 
crime laid to his charge, as well as with all the high integrity of his character. That may 
partly account for his showing so much kindness and confidence to his prisoner. But there 
was a higher influence at work ; for " the Lord was with Joseph." — J, F, and B, 

22. Committed to Josepli's hand all the prisoners. We observe here the real 
nature of human influence, — not the influence of rank, but of character. Make all men 
equal in rank to-day, and to-morrow there will be found those who have acquired influence 
over the others. These prisoners were all in the same position, but very soon Joseph's 
character gained him influence. — Robertson, He was the doer of it; i.e., it was done 
by his direction and authority. (See Introduction, Joseph in Prison.) 

Chap. 40 : 1. After these things ; i.e., what has been narrated in chap. 30. The 
butler. Not only the cupbearer, but overseer of the royal vineyards, as well as the wine- 
cellars; having, probably, 
some hundreds of people 
under him. Baker, or 
cook. He had the super- 
intendence of every thing 
relating to the providing 
and preparing of meats 
for the royal table. Both 
officers, .especially the 
former, were, in ancient 
£g}'pt, always persons of 
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COOKING G008B OVBR A RRB, AND CUTTING UP MBAT. (Wilkinson.) 



great rank and importance ; and, from the confidential nature of their employment, as well 
as their access to the royal presence, they were generally the highest nobles or princes of 
the blood. — 7. F. and Z?. Had offended their lord. With what crimes they were 
charged, the sacred narrative does not inform us ; but it is probable that they were suspected 
of having had designs upon the king's life. — T, Smith, 
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the prison, the place ^ where Joseph 
was bound. 

4. And the captain of the guard 
charged Joseph with them, and he 
served them: and they continued a 
season in ward. 

5. Y And they dreamed a dream 
both of them, each man his dream 
in* one night, each man according 
to the interpretation of his dream. 



the butler and the baker of the king 
of Egypt, which were hoMiA in the 
prison. 

6. And Joseph came in unto them 
in the morning, and looked upon them, 
and, behold, Siey were sad.* 

7. And he asked Pharaoh's officers 
that were with him in the ward of his 
lord's house, saying. Wherefore look 
ye so sadly * to-day ? 



* Chap. 39: 20, 23. * Job 33: 15-17. ■ Dan. 4: 5. * Nch. 3:2. 



2. Pharaoh. Pharaoh means "the great house," and is used in the Scriptures and on 
the monuments as a generic name for king ; as we use **Czar " for the Emperor of Russia, 
and the ** Sublime Porte " for the government of the Sultan. — Schaff, 

3. He put them iiixward. Whatever was their crime, they were committed — until 
their case could be investigated— to the ward or custody of the captain of the guard, i.e., 
Potiphar, in an outer part of whose house the royal prison was situated. — J. F* and B* 
House. The quarters of the life-guard. — Conant. 

4. Charged Joseph with them. The captain of the guard, not the keeper, though 
^he was most favorably disposed ; but Potiphar himself (or his successor, as Smith suggests) 
•gave Joseph charge over them, being, it would seem, by this time satisfied of the perfect 

innocence of the young Hebrew, though probably, to prevent the exposure of his family, he 
'deemed it prudent to detain him in confinement. — J, F, and B* Note the hand of Provi^ 
dence in this. Charged Joseph (39:21-23). Had they been committed to another 
prison, or had Joseph's character been different, this had not fallen out (Pr. 16:7). He 
■ served, as a prisoner of inferior rank. — Class and Desk, He served or ministered unto 
them by supplying them with food and other necessaries. — Bush. In accordance with 
Oriental usage they were treated with the consideration due their rank, while the issue of 
their arrest was pending. — Conant. A season in ward. Lit, days : how long, is uncer- 
tain. The manner in which the divine Providence quietly and secretly makes the most 
insignificant things, apparently, the occasion and the cause of wonderful changes, appears 
very visible in our narrative. It would appear simply fortuitous that Pharaoh should have 
thrown into prison his two officers, on account, perhaps, of some very trifling offence ; still 
more accidental, that Joseph should have charge of them ; that both snould have had alarm- 
ing dreams. But all this apparent chance was made a prerequisite, in the course of God's 
providence, for Joseph's exaltation and Israel's redemption. — Lange. 

5. They dreamed a dream. The two officers of Pharaoh had been for some time 
in prison, when each of them had a dream during one night. Through the East generally, 

• dreams were anciently regarded as of supernatural origin, and the interpretation of them 
sought with anxious care. That, prior to the gospel dispensation, God should often have 
revealed his will to men by such phenomena, cannot be surprising.— T. Smith. Accord- 
ing to the interpretation. That is, answering to the event The expression implies 
that the dreams wene- not vain, empty, and unmeaning, as dreams usually are, but each of 
them highly significant, and capable of a sound mterpretation, whicn Joseph gave.— 
Bush. 

6. Behold, they were sad. Supernatural dreams seem usually to have left an im- 
pression upon the minds of their recipients amounting to a violent agitation. Thus (Dan. 
2:1),** Nebuchadnezzar dreamed dreams wherewith his spirit was troubled^ and his sleep 

"brake from him." So also the dream of Pilate's wife (Matt. 27 : 19). — Bush. 

7. In the ward. Custody, guardianship. Wherefore look ye so sadly? We see 
the tenderness of Joseph's sympathy. He observed the shade on the countenance of his 
fellow-prisoners, and immediately asked why they were sad. This tendeniessj)f feii^iMJ^ 
was gained only by su ffering. Joseph had suffered like them, andlherefore Ke understood*^ 
their feelings. We do not often remember that suffering is absolutely necessary to capad- 
.tate us for sympathy. — Robertson. 

8. There is no interpreter of it. An expression showing that the interpretation 
<of dreams was much in vogue, and that it was one of the wants of persons of rank to have 
: their dreams interpreted.- Do not interpretations belong to Qod? Joseph piously 
jreminded them of this, as opposed to the pretensions of astrologers and the like. The 
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8. And they said unto him, We 
have dreamed a dream, and there is 
no interpreter^ of it And Joseph 



said unto them, Do not interpreta- 
tions belong to God ? * tell me theniy I 
pray you. 



1 Chap. 41: 15. * Dan. 2: xi, 38. 



butler first relates his dream, of the vine with three branches, growing grapes that he 
pressed into Pharaoh's cup (40 : 9- 11). The dream was thus intcrprctecf: "The three 
branches," said Joseph, "are three days. Yet within three days shall Pharaoh lift up 
thine head (or reckon with thee), and restore thee unto thy place, and thou shalt deliver 
Pharaoh's cup into his hand, after the former manner when thou wast his butler " (vers. 
12, 13). The simplicity of this interpretation is at once apparent, and the chief butler saw 
immediately its truth. — T, Smith, The baker, encouraged by the interpretation of the 
butler's dream, tells his dream. *' I also," said he, *' was m my dream, and, behold, I had 
three white baskets on my head ; and in the uppermost basket there was of all manner of 
bake-meats for Pharaoh, and the birds did eat them out of the basket upon my head " (vers. 
16, 17). To this Joseph gives an unfavorable interpretation. The interpretations are cor- 
rect ; and in three days, on the king's birthday, the butler is released, and the baker hung. 
But the man so befriended by Joseph, and appealed to for remembrance, failed to remember 
him. — P, Thus the poor Hebrew prisoner is left to his simple faith in God for the real- 
ization of his own dreams, when it seems now farther o£E than ever. Meanwhile God is 
so ordering events as to make Joseph's deliverance due more directly to himself than to 
any human agency. Joseph is encouraged by the gift of interpreting the dreams to rely 
on God as his counsellor and friend, who, in his own good time and way, will release him 
abo from the prison. — jacobus, 

LIBRARY REFERENCES. 

Kitto's Daily Bible IllustraHons; Thomley Smith's Joseph and His Times; Osbum's 
Monumental Egypt, vol. ii. ; Rawlinson's Herodotus, Boqk II., chap. 34, &c. ; George Law- 
son on Joseph ; Phoebe Gary's poem. Our Pattern. 

ILLUSTRATIVE. 

I. The famous obelisk called " Cleopatra's Needle," and now just carried to London 
and re-erected there, was first erected 1,500 years before Christ, atOn (Heliopolis) where 
Joseph was in prison. 

II. The monuments show that the art of baking was carried by the Egyptians to a 
very high state of perfection. In the tomb of Rameses IV., at Biban el Moluk, kitchen 
scenes are represented, after describing which Rosellini says, " From all these representa- 
tions it is clear that the Egyptians were accustomed to prepare many kinds of pastry for 
the table, as we see the very same kinds spread out upon the tables which are represented 
in the tombs. They made even bread in many and various forms. These articles are 
found, kneaded from barley or wheat, in the form of a star, a triangle, a disk, and other 
like things." On the same subject Wilkinson observes, "Some sifted and mixed the 
flour ; others kneaded the paste with their hands, and formed it into rolls, which were then 
prepared for baking, and, being placec^ on a tray or board, were carried, on a man's head, 
to the oven." Baskets of wicker-work, too, are frequently represented on the monuments ; 
and the custom of carrying on the head is referred to by Herodotus (ii. 35), and was quite 
a characteristic of Egyptian manners. — Thornley Smitn. ' 

III. Life is like a stream flowing sometimes in darkness, ^nd sometimes in sunshine, 
sometimes over rocks and precipices, and at others through green fields and lovely vales. 
But if it fails in the darkness it cannot see the light. Only by faithfulness in its hard times 
can it grow broader and deeper and more restful as it flows on, and at length feel the tide- 
waves of the great ocean to which it is going. — P. 

IV. As I stood before one of those wonderful Aubusson tapestries, I asked the attend- 
ant to show me the other side. It was a confused mass of threads and thrums and ends, 
without order or meaning or beauty. And yet, he said, the artist stands on this reverse 
side while he is making the picture. He sees his pattern, he knows what threads to weave 
in, but he does not see the picture he is forming. So Joseph was now weaving his life on 
the reverse side. He could not see its meaning. He saw the confused jumble of life's 
threads. He worked in the threads God bade him ; he followed the pattern set him ; and 
at length God showed him the right side, the true picture his life was making, full of bless- 
ing and glory. — P, 
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PRACTICAL. 

I. The righteous often must pass through scenes of trial, which are not sent to the 
wicked, in order to prepare them for a better and more glorious lite. The Valleys of 
Humiliation lead to the Mounls o{ Transfiguration. 

a. The righteous are as faithful in a prison as in a palace ; in lowly as in exalted cir- 
cumstances. 

3. The lowest and moat humble service Is noble and exalted when done for God. 

4. It is faithfulness in little things, in lowly circumstances, that fits men for larger 

5. God's best rewards are not outward prosperity, bat his presence and blessing. 

6. God leads us in strange ways, but they are always the best ways. 

7. Character tells everywhere, in all circumstances. 

8. God often blesses others for the sake of his faithful children. 

g. God sometimes sends to men foregleams of glory, and forebodings of the evil to 

10. It is mean to forget, in our prosperity, the friends oi onr adversity. - — - 



Lesson VII. — November 14, 1880. 
JOSEPH THE WISE RULER. — Gen. 41 : 41-57. 



(the last lesson), 

PLACE. — Heliopolia (also called On), the capita] dCy of Lower Egypt, near the head 
of the Delta of the Nile. 

RULER. — Aphophis tho last of the shepherd kings of the 15th dynasty. 

CONNECTION. 

Joseph remained in prison two years longer, forgotten by the released cup-bearer, when 
Pharaoh was disturbed by dreams which none of the scribes or wise men of Egypt could 
interpret. Then the chief cup-bearer remembered his fault, and totd Pharaoh oE Joseph, 
who was brought out of prison, and set before the king. After bearing witness to the true 
God, as in the former case, by ascribing all the power of interpretation to Him who had 
sent the dreams, be explained to Pharaoh their significance, which to an Egyptian was 
most striking. The dream had been twofold, to mark 
its certain and speedy fulfilment (ver. 32). Seven 
years of an abundance extraordinary even for fruit- 
ful Egypt were to be followed by seven years of still 
more extraordinary dearth. In the first dream, the 
seven years of plenty were denoted by seven heifers, 
the sacred symbols of Isis, the goddess of production, 
which came up out of the river, the great fertilizer of 
Egypt, whose very soil is well called by Herodotus 
" the gift of the Nile." These were beautiful and fat, 
as Ihey fed on the luxuriant marsh-grass bv the river's 
bank ; but after them came op seven others, so ill- 
looking and lean that Pharaoh had never seen the like 
for badness, which devoured the seven fat kine, and 
remained as lean as they were before. The second 
dream was still plainer. There sprang up a stalk 
of. that branching Egyptian wheal which now grows 
in our own fields from seed found in mummy-cases. 
EcvPTiAK wHBOT. ^jj^j ^^^^ j^y Pharaoh had the unusual number of 

seven ears, full and good, denoting the seven years of plenty. Then there sprang up 
another stalk, also bearing seven cars, thin and blasted with the east wind, and so mildewed 
that they infecied and consumed ihe seven good ears. Joseph went farther, and counselled 
Pharaoh Id give some discreet person authority over all the land, that he might store up the 
surplus corn of the seven years of plenty against the seven years of famine. Pharaoh saw 
azS 
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that none could be so fit for this office as Joseph himself, " in whom was the Spirit of God." 
He made him his vicegerent over Egypt, and gave him his own signet, the indisputable mark 
of royal power. — William Smith. 



41. And Pharaoh said unto Joseph, 
See, I have set thee ^ over all the land 
of Egypt. 

42. And Pharaoh took off his ring' 



from his hand, and put it upon Jo- 
seph's hand, and arrayed him in ves- 
tures of fine linen, and put a gold 
chain ' about his neck ; 



* Dan. 6 : 3 



. uii Ilia luig i^iijuii Auuut Jiia iic 

: 3. > Esth. 3 : 10; 8 : 3, 8, 15. ' Dan. 5 : 7, 39. 



EXPLANATORY. 

41. Pharaoh. A general name for the king of Egypt Aphophis was probably then the 
Pharaoh of Egypt. (See Lesson VI.) I have set thee over all the land. When we 
consider that Joseph was a prisoner and a slave when he came into the presence of the king, 
and that he departed from that presence the second man in the kingdom, the transition is so 
vast, that with us it appears too greatly at variance with probability to be tolerated, even in 
a romance. In the East, however, this is all different; and an advancement so great and so 
abrupt is still, although not common, of sufficiently frequent occurrence, that instances 
more or less analogous would, in the reading of this history, occur to every Eastern mind. 
Joseph's high and sudden promotion arose not merely from the conviction of his wisdom, 
and of the singular political sagacity and administrative judgment which his counsel indi- 
cated, but from the conviction that he enjoyed the special favor of God, and was therefore 
likely to prosper in whatever he undertook. What God thus favored him, none were 
probably very solicitous to inquire. It was enough that it was the powerful God who was 
able to affora his servant the interpretations which the most renowned of the wise men of 
Egypt had been unable to produce. " There is none so discreet and wise as thou art," was 
a great thing for the king to say to a foreigner ; for Egypt was so famous of old time for its 
knowledge and learning, that the wisest in other lands thought it not beneath them to 
repkir thither in search of wisdom. — Kitto, 

4a. Pharaoh took off his ring. This was, no doubt, a principal circumstance in 
Joseph's investiture in the high office of chief minister to the king of Egypt. The ring was 
undoubtedly a signet, or seal-ring, which gave validity to the documents to which it was 
affixed, and by the delivery of which, therefore, Pharaoh delegated to Joseph the chief 
authority in the State. In the East, the seal alone has the effect which we give to both the 
seal ana the signature. People in the East do not sign their names. They have seals in 
which their names and titles are engraven, and with which they make an impression with 
thick ink on all occasions for which we use the signature. To give a man your seal, is 
therefore to give him the use of that authority and power which your own signature pos- 
sesses. — Pictorial Bible. Vestures of fine linen. Joseph was next ** arrayed in vestures 
of fine linen," which was not only a high distinction, as coming from the king, — thereby 
constituting it a dress of honor, still conferred as a mark of high favor by the sovereigns of 
the East, — but denoted the rank and station to which he was exalted, as it appears that 
dresses of this fine fabric were only allowed to be worn by persons of the highest rank and 
distinction in Egypt. — Kitto* The quality of the fine linen fully justifies all the praises of 
antiquity, and excites equal admiration at the present day, being to the touch comparable to 
silk, and not inferior in texture to our finest cambric. — Sir y. G, Wilkinson, According 
to Herodotus, the use of linen garments in Egypt was confined to the priests. The dress of 
persons of rank in Egypt consisted of a kind of apron, or kilt, sometimes simply bound 
round the loins and lapping over in front, but generally secured by a girdle, or by a sort of 
sash, tied in front in a bow or knot. It was sometimes folded over, with a centre-piece 
falling down in front, beneath the part where it overlapped. Over this was worn a loose 
upper robe of the " fine linen," with full sleeves, secured by a girdle around the loins. Or 
else the dress consisted T)f the mere apron, and a shirt with short close sleeves, over which 
was thrown a loose robe, leaving the right arm exposed. The dress of the king himself 
seems to have differed only in the apron and head-dress, which were of peculiar form, 
and belonged exclusively to his rank as king. — Wilkinson, Put a gold chain about his 
neck. This was a badge of office worn in Egypt by the judge and the prime minister. It 
had a similar use in Persia and Babylonia (Dan. 5 : 7). — Murphy, In the tombs at Beni- 
Hassan many slaves are represented, each of whom has in his hand something that belongs 
to the dress or ornaments of his master. The first carries one of the necklaces with which 
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43. And he made him to ride in 
the second chariot which he had : and 
they cried before him, Bow the knee : 
and he made him ruler over all the 
land ^ of Egypt. 

44. And Pharaoh said unto Joseph, 
I am Pharaoh, and without thee shall 
no man lift up his hand or foot in all 
the land of Egypt. 

45. And Pharaoh called Joseph's 
name Zaphnath-paaneah ; and he gave 



— — — — 'S'^'S^ti o-«S* 

him to wife Asenath the<|§g^^ 'S's^S 
Poti-pherah* priest * of On "^ " ^ | » .-§'§*« ^ 
seph went out over «// tl * « T p>« ► '8 ^ '^ „ d 

^^p*- :^l2-s| lis 

46. f And Josepha/flji||r'2'«e|g g I 
old when he stood befor^ a-§-3'§M|^l- 
king of Egypt : and JosepI .tj'g'ff^^lSaS 
from the presence of Ph^uj §l)8|«|a8'« 
went throughout all thd s 1! f "f '-^^ 'l « 0'; S 

Egypt- As^Ali^^ 



47. And m the severe S'^slS^sS \ 
__^ \ S'2*Jl>2i>^c« 

* Chap. 45 : 8, 36. Acts 7 : 10. * Exod. 2 : 16. 2 Sam. 8 : 18. ■ x Sam. 16 : 21. Dan. x : 193 Sg^^p,^ 2 'J 

« 
the neck and breast of persons of high rank are generally adorned. Over it st£ 
lace of gold." — Hengstenberg, 

43. Made him to ride in the second chariot. Thus arrayed, Joseph is placed in 
Pharaoh's second chariot (next to Pharaoh's), and in the midst of a splendid procession 
conducted through the city of Heliopolis. The spectacle was, no doubt, very magnificent. 
Chariots drawn by horses are frequently represented on the monuments, ai^ appear to 
have been made of wood, and constructed to carry two persons, — the rider and his 
charioteer. On great occasions the horses were decorated with rich trappings of gold, 
pendent tassels, and feathers, their headdress especially being most imposing. That music 
attended this procession, is highly probable. The Egyptian band consisted of the harp, 
the single and double pipe, the flute, guitar, and tambourine. — 71 Smith. Bow the knee. 
The heralds that went fcefore him cried, Abreck ! The word Abreck, rendered " bow the 
knee," is of entirely obscure origin. It is not known whether it is Hebrew or Egyptian. 
On the whole, the rendering of the authorized version is that most approved, though by no 
means certain. — Al/ord, This word Abreck^ according to the best authorities, signi^es pure 
prince* It was intended, then, to signify that Joseph was now recognized as a native Egyp- 
tian, — that he was no longet a foreigner, but as one born in the land.rr- 71 Smith, 

44. I am Pharaoh. My will is law, and no one in my kingdom shall do aught with- 
out permission from thee. — Thomas J. Conant, 

45. Zaphnath-paaneah. It was not unusual in ancient times to give new names to 
persons on particular occasions. — Bush. Zaphnath (/Ir^^^-wfls/^) is hewho receiveth Neithy 
i.e., the inventrix of the art of weaving, and the goddess of wisdom. Paaneah, This name 
actually occurs in a tomb at Sacchara, as the name of one of the princes of Usercheres, 
about 1 50 years before Joseph's time, pah-noech. Its import also corresponds exactly with 
the occasion on which it was given. It means, he who flies from (avoids) pollution^ espe- 
cially adultery. So that the first name conferred by Pharaoh upon Joseph commemorated 
the divine wisdom to which he owed his exaltation, and the second his innocence of the 
crime for which he ha4 so long suffered imprisonment. — Osbum, in Israel in Egypt, 
Asenath. Either " devoted to Neith," the Egyptian Minerva, or compounded of the two 
names Isis and Neith. Poti-pherali ; i.e., "belonging" or "devoted to Rah," i.e., the sun, 
a most appropriate designation for a priest of On or Heliopolis, the great seat of the sun- 
worship. — Browne, According to Heeren, there was connected with each temple in Egypt 
a high priest, called a Piromis (a word signifying *' a noble and good man ") ; and from 
Herodotus we learn that the college of priests at Heliopolis, or On, was the most eminent 
in Egypt — 7! Smith, The priests were the highest and most privileged class in Egypt. 
Intermarriage with this caste at once determined the social position of the wondrous for- 
eigner. — Murphy, The king was always either of this or of the military class; and, if 
of the latter, it was necessary that he should be initiated in the former. — Conant, On. 
Heliopolis is the Greek name for the Egyptian 6i-n-re (i.e., "the abode of the sun"), from 
which was derived the Hebrew On or Aon, translated Bethshemesh (i.e., the house of the 
sun, Jer. 43 : 13). It was the Rome and Oxford of ancient Egypt, the capital of its hierarchv 
and .Its university, the centre of its religion and learning. Every Pharaoh brought his rich 
offerings to this place, and bore the proud title "Lord of Heliopolis." Here was the 
sanctuary of the worship of Rah or the sun, and of the sacred bull Mnevis. — Schaff, 

46. Stood before Pharaoh. As his servant and minister of state. — Conant. Went 
throughout all the land. Made an immediate survey to determine the site and size of 
the storehouses required for the different quarters of the country. -r-y. F, and B* 
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years the earth brought fqith by hand- 
fills. « 

48. And he gathered up all the 
food of the seven years which were in 
the land of Egypt, and laid up the 
food in the cities : the food of the 
field which was round about every 
city, laid he up in the same. 

49. And Joseph gathered com as 
the sand of the sea,^ very much, until 
he left numbering ; for // was without 
number. 

50. And unto Joseph were bom 
two sons ^ before the years of famine 
came : which Asenath the daughter 



of Potipherah priest of On bare unto 
him. 

51. And Joseph called the name 
of the first-bom Manasseh : For God, 
said he, hath made me forget all my 
toil, and all my father's house. 

52. And the name of the second 
called he Ephraim : For God hath 
caused me to be fruitful * in the land 
of my affliction. 

53. IT And the seven years of plen- 
teousness that was in the land of 
Egypt wqre ended. 

54. And the seven years of dearth 
began to come, according as Joseph 



^ Chap. 23 : 17. I Sam. 13 : 5. Judg. 7 : za. Ps. 78 : 97. > Chap. 46 : so; 48 : 5. ' Chap. 49 : 33. 

47. The earth brotieht forth by handfuls. That is, in vast abundance ; one 
kernel yielding a whole handful, or each stalk producing as much corn as, popularly 
speaking, the hand could grasp. This, or even more than this productiveness, is not at 
this day unusual in Egypt — Bush, There was not a place in the then known world so well 
adapted to the production of com (grain) as Egypt. It cannot be doubted that the three- 
fold yearly harvest, which she yields even in her present degradation, was also gathered in 
the eighteenth dynasty. — Osburn, This plenty was occasioned by the annual rising of the 
waters of the Nile, to an unusual height The waters deposit on the land a rich loam 
which they bring down with them from the mountains above. It is this deposit which may 
be considered as constituting the wealth of Egypt ' This will serve to explain the cause 
of that plenty which prevailed in Egypt during the seven years. The rains in Abyssinia 
were abundant, the Nile rose to an unwonted height, the deposits of the water were per- 
haps unusually rich (and spread over an unusually large area), and the people sowed large 
quantities of grain, and reaped veiy abundant harvests. — T. Smith. (See Illustrative, I.) 

48. And he gathered up all the food. During the seven years of plenty Joseph gath- 
ered up all the surplus food of the land, and placed it in granaries prepared for its recep- 
tion. By what means the government obtained possession of the corn, we are not informed. 
It is probable, however, that a tax of one-tenth of the produce of the land was ordinarily 
paid by the Egyptians to the crown, and that now this tax was simply doubled ; yet some 
are of opinion that the surplus com was bought up by Joseph, which might be done, in a 
time of such abundance, at a comparatively small cost. — T. Smith, The food of the 
field . . . about every city, &c. To save labor both in gathering and distributing. 

50, 51. Unto Joseph were bom two sons . . . Manasseh. The first son he called 
Manasseh, which xnt^XiA forgetting — ox forgetfulness. And why? "For God, said he, 
hath made me to forget all my toil, and all my father^s house." It does not mean that 
these things were obliterated from his mind — for the very act is one of remembrance. 
But he did not allow the memory of it to imbitter his present advantages. He cherished 
no resentful remembrances against those who had been the instruments of his afHiction. 
The memory of his troubles was comparatively lost in the happiness that had now suc- 
ceeded. — Jtitto, 

5a. The name of the second • • . Ephraim. Which means fruitfuluess, " For 
God hath made me to be fruitful in the land of my affliction," in that very land in which he 
had endured so much trouble and disgrace. No man had ever more occasion than Joseph 
to know the f ruitf ulness of affliction. God cuts even to the quick the branches of the vine 
that he wills to bear much fruit We may search history, we may explore the knowledge 
and experience of our own lives, in vain, for any instance of much fruit for God or for man 
having been yielded by unafflicted men. — Kitto, For God hath caused, &c. It is a beauti- 
ful and interesting circumstance in the history of Joseph, that- he has God ever before his 
eyes. — Smith. 

54. The seven years of dearth began to come. To this portion of the narrative it 
has been objected, that as the Nile never fails to flow altogether, and that as the Delta is 
not entirely dependent upon it for moisture, Egypt cannot be subject to famine, except to a 
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had said : ' and the dearth was in all 
lands; but in all the land of Egypt 
there was bread. 

55. And when all the bad of Egypt 
was famished,' the people cried to 
Pharaoh for bread : and Pharaoh said 
unto all the Egyptians, Go unto Jo- 
seph ; vfhaX he_j^th to_you, <io- 

56. An3^the famine was over all the 



face of the earth : and Joseph opened 
all the store-houses, ancl sold * lyito the 
Egyptians; and the famine waxed 
sore in the land of Egypt 

57. And all countries came into 
Egypt to Joseph for to buy fcrt» / be- 
cause that the &minc was so sore in 
all lands. 



■ Jer. 14 : I, 9. Lam. 4:4. • Ctiap. 4 



very limited extent. But such a statement betraya the ignorance of the parties who make 
it ; for, that famine has frequently occurred in Egypt, is notnriously a matter of history. As 
the plenty during Joseph's administration was occasioned by extensive and unusual over- 
flowings of the river, so the dearth was occasioned partly by the failure of the overflow, and 
partly by the prevalence of the south-east wind. The rise of the water much below the 
usual mark would prevent the sowing of a sufficient quantity of grain, and the prevalence 
of the south-east wind would tend to destroy even that which was sown, after it came up. — 
T. Smiii. (See Illustrative, If.) In all lands. The neighboring caimtnes, Canaan, and 
probably parts of Syria, Arabia, and Africa. 

56. Over all the face of the earth (or land). Equivalent to the expression above, 
"in all lands," meaning all the countries adjacent. Joseph opened all the storehouses. 
The granaries are frequently represented on the monuments. They appear to have been 
public buildings, usually of vast extent, and 
divided intovaults,some of which had arched 
roofs. Sold unto the Egyptians. Whilst, 
) however, he provided for the necessities of 
the people, he was careful to promote the 
interests of the monarchy. The money 
which he obtained for the com he brot^ht 
into Pharaoh's house (chap. 47 : 14), thus 
enriching the king's exchequer to a very 
considerable extent But money soon failed 
and in the second or third year of the famine, 
the Egyptians came to Joseph for food, say- 
ing, "Give us bread" (chap. 47: is). To 
.u?_. .,__._.___,.. .u.._^._, ,jtjg„ 

" they 

It the 

It all 

. - < 'lie 

Egyptians sold every man his Reld. But it may be asked. Would it not have been more 
generous to have gwtn them food, and allow them to retain their flocks and herds P We 
are not obliged to uphold the policy of Joseph in every particular, yet, that provision was 
made for the most indigent, we cannot doubt. But these transactions originated in the 
proposals of the people themselves, and Joseph only agreed to their own terms. To have 
supplied the people with corn when their cattle were disposed of, without an equivalent, 
would have been injurious both to themselves and to the interests of the state. To grm 
food to a people tends to destroy their independence of mind, and to foster habits of 
indolence. The state would have thus lost the opportunity now offered to it of gaining a 
more decided influence over the countrv, and of breaking up the petty influence of the 
nobles, which up to this time had probably been one of the causes of its weakness. The 
country was divided into many districts or provinces, in consequence of which the su- 
preme power was comparatively feeble. He did not reduce them to a stale of slavery, or 
take away their lands from Ihem, On the contrary, he gave them corn on the condition 
that henceforth they should till the land as tenants of the crown, paying to Pharaoh one- 
fifth of the produce (chap. 47 : 23, 24). All (his was done for the general good (to make 
Ihem one strong nation), to which each particular person in his turn was obliged to con- 
tribute. — T. Smith. 
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LIBRARY REFERENCES. 

Osbom's Monumental History of Egypt, vol. ii. p. 13 c, &c., for cause of the years of 
plenty and famine, and pp. 372, 373, on Joseph's policy andf the abundance of corn ; Rawlin- 
son's Historical Illustrations^ for general agreement of Scripture with the secular history 
and monuments in the time of Joseph ; Kitto's Daily Bible Illustrations ; Thornley Smith's 
Joseph (1879); y^^rAX^^N'^ History of Joseph (1851); Plumptre's History of Joseph (1848); 
Stanley's Jewish Church ; Wilkinson's Egypt, 

ILLUSTRATIVE. 

I. Cause of the years of plenty and famine. — Osbum, in his Monumental History 
of Egypt, thinks that the cause of the seven years of plenty was the bursting of the barriers 
(and gradually wearing them away) of "the great Lake of Ethiopia," which once existed on 
the Upper Nile, thus bringing more water and more sediment to Lower Egypt for these 
years. And he shows how this same destruction of this immense sea would cause the 
absorption of the waters of the Nile over its dry bed for several years after, thus causing 
the famine. 

II. Famines in E^ypt.-^The most remarkable famine was that of the reign of the 
Fatimee Kaleefeh, £l-Mustansir-billah, which is the only instance on record of one of 
seven years duration in Egypt since the time of Joseph (A. D. 1064-107 1). This famine 
exceeded in severity all others of modern times. Vehement drought and pestilence, says a 
contemporary writer, continued for seven consecutive years. — W. Smith, This famine was 
so severe that dogs and cats, and even human flesh, were eaten. All the horses of the 
caliph but three perished, and his family had to fly into Syria. Another famine scarcely 
less severe took place in Egypt in A. D. 1 199. — Rawlinson^s Historical Illustrations. 

PRACTICAL. 

I. If God has a work he wants done, he will raise up means and men to do it. 

a. God's plans do not fail, though he may be long carrying them out. 

3. The afflictions and trials of the righteous end in large and glorious blessings. 

4. Faithfulness in little things prepares for larger usefulness and higher position. 

5. Faith in God, obedience, and faithfulness lead to wisdom. 

6. If one is fitted for a place, he will in time come to the place for which he is fitted. 

7. We shall forget our earthly sorrows in the exceeding great blessings God gives us 
through them. 

8. In times of prosperity and plenty prepare for adversity. 

g. This life is the place in which to prepare for the life to come. 

za There will always come a famine in this earthly land, when the soul will be starv- 
ing for spiritual food. 

zz. Jesus Christ has plenty and to spare for all who will come to him. 



Lesson VIII. — November 21, 1880. 
JOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN. — Gen. 44 : 30 - 34 ; 45 : i - 8. 

TIME. — B. C. 1707. Two years after the famine began. Joseph had been in Egypt 
22 years, of which he had been ruler nine years. Benjamin 23 years old. 

fLACE. — Heliopolis, the capital of Lower Egypt; situated on the Nile, near the 
head of the Delta. It was about 250 miles from Hebron, Jacob's home. 

RULER. — Aphophis, the Pharaoh of Egypt 

connection: 

When all the corn in Canaan was exhausted, Jacob sent his sons to buy in Egypt; 
but he kept back Benjamin "lest mischief should befall him." Joseph at once recognized 
them, but they diet- not know him. Joseph spake roughly to them, and said, " Ye are 
spies ; " but they repelled the charge, and said, " Nay,,my lord, but to buy food are thy 
servants come. We are all one man's sons ; we are true men, thy servants are no spies." 
And on his repeating the charge, with a view, no doubt, to obtain from them further 
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information, thev said, " Thy servants are twelve brethren, the sons of one man in the land 
of Canaan ; ana, behold, the youngest is this day with his father, and one is not." Thus 
was Joseph's object gained. He wished to know something of his father and of Benjamin, 
— whether they were alive, and how they fared ; and, without asking any questions which 
might have caused suspicion, he learnt enough to satisfy him for the time. Joseph allowed 
them to return home to fetch their younger brother as a proof of their veracity, only on 
condition that one of them should remain behind in chains, with a prospect of death before 
him should not their words be verified. Then it was, and not before, that they said one 
to another, " We are verily guilty concerning our brother," &c. Simeon was bound, and 
left in custody. How deeply concerned Joseph was for his family, how true and affection- 
ate a heart he had, may be learned from the words which escape from the brothers in their 
entreaty that Jacob would allow Benjamin to go into Egypt, as required by Joseph (43 : 7). 
At length Jacob consents to Benjamin's going in company with his brothers. Provided 
with a present, they went asain down to Egypt, and stood before Joseph. Joseph's heart 
melted at the sight of Benjamin. He commanded the ruler of his house, saying, " Bring 
these men home, and slay and make readv, for these men shall dine with me at noon.'* 
" And the man did as Joseph bade, and tne man brought the men into Joseph's house " 
(ver. 16, 17). But the sight of Benjamin overwhelmed the governor of Egypt with emo- 
tion, and he made haste to retire from the presence of his brethren. His tears relieved 
him ; and, having washed his face that the evidences of his emotion might not appear, *' he 
refrained himself" from further manifestations of his feelings, and returned, and com- 
manded his steward to ''set on bread." And the brethren sat before him. And he sent 
messes unto them ; but Benjamin's mess was five times as much as the others. Fear 
had given place to wonder, and wonder to joy and merriment. Joseph, apparently with a 
view to ascertain how far his brethren were faithful to their father, hit upon a plan which 
would serve to show whether they would make any, and what, sacrifice in order to fulfil 
their solemn promise of restoring Benjamin in safety to Jacob. Accordingly he orders 
not only that every man's money (as before) should be put in his sack's mouth, but also 
his silver cup in Benjamin's. The brethren leave, but are soon overtaken by Joseph's 
steward, who charges them with having stolen this costly vessel. A search is made, and 
the cup is found in Benjamin's sack. Accordingly they return to the city. And now 
comes the hour of trial : Would they purchase their own liberation by surrendering Benja- 
min ? After a most touching interview, in which they prove themselves worthy and faith- 
ful, Joseph declares himself unable any longer to withstand the appeal of natural affection. 
On this occasion Judah, who is the spokesman, shows the deepest regard to his aged 
father's feelings, and entreats for the liberation of Benjamin, even at the price of his own 
liberty. — T, Smith and Kitto, Our lesson is part of this entreaty of Judah for the release 
of Benjamin, and the account of Joseph's revelation of himself to his brethren. — We can 
imagine nothing more perfect for the object of overpowering the sensibilities of him to 
whom it was spoken [than this speech of Judah's]. In simplicity and touching pathos it 
excels every composition I ever met ; nor can I figure a combination of traits and circum- 
stances niore fitted to tell on the heart of Joseph, and to operate as a fit precursor for the 
emotions which he could no longer repress. Estimated as a mere literary composition, we 
can see nothing to equal this in Sterne or Shakspeare or Mackenzie, or any of the great- 
est masters of eloquence and poetry. — Dr, Chalmers, 



30. Now therefore when I come to 
thy servant my father, and the lad be 
not with us; (seeing that his life is 
bound ^ up in the lad's life,) 

31. It shall come to pass, when 



he seeth that the lad is not with us, 
that he will die : and thy servants 
shall bring down the gray hairs of thy 
servant our father with sorrow to the 
grave. 



^ X Sam. 18: z; 25: 29. 



EXPLANATORY. 

30, 31. Judah first rehearses the past. He recalls the former visit, and the conversa- 
tion of that time (vers. 18-20). He then proceeds to remind Joseph of his command (ver. 
21), but for which they had not brought their brother; of their ex]jpstulations (ver. 22), 
and of his firmness of pupose (ver. 23). He then drew the portrait of the old man, de- 
scribed the long time they bore the pangs of hunger before Jacob at last would suffer 
Benjamin to go ; and, having hinted at the loss of one other son, repeated the final words 
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32. For thy servant became surety ^ 
for the lad unto my father, sajdng, If 
I bring him not unto thee, then I shall 
bear the blame to my father forever. 

33. Now therefore, I pray thee, let 
thy servant abide instead of the lad* 
a bondman to my lord ; and let the 
lad go up with his brethren. 

34.. For how shall I go up to my 
father, and the lad be not with me? 



lest peradventure I see the evil • that 
shall come on * my father. 

I. Then Joseph could not refrain 
himself before all them that stood 
by him; and he cried. Cause every 
man to go out from me : and there 
stood no man with him, while Joseph 
made himself known unto his breth- 



ren. 



2. And he wept jaloud;* and the 



1 Chap. 43:9* 



* Exod. 33:33. Rom. 5: 7-xo: 9:3. 

xz6: 3; 119:143. 



* 3 Chron. 34: 38. 

* Num. 14: X. 



< Exod. x8: 8; Job 3x1 29. Pi. 



of the old man (ver. 29). Then he pictures the future. This he was the better able to do 
from his memory of a former occasion. That picture of sorrow and wail of agony had 
ever since haunted him. It might be repeated with stiU more painful consequences. It 
might hasten the death of his father. He records, without a censure, the endearing union 
of the old father and his younger brother. There was one life between them. The death 
or loss of Benjamin might be the death of the father. — Class and Desk, 

32. Thy servant became surety for the lad. (See chap. 43 : 8, 9.) Therefore the 
passionate entreaty that Joseph would receive him as a substitute of the one who had in- 
curred the sentence of slavery. In all this he makes no parade of his self-sacrifice. He 
can not and will not return home without Benjamin. So stands he before us in his self- 
humiliation, in his self-sacrifice. — Lange. 

33. Let thy servant abide ... a bondman. The last time Joseph heard Judah speak 
of his father's favorite was when he (Joseph) was in the pit, and Judah, on the edge, was 
proposing to sell him into bondage. Now he intercedes to save Benjamin from bondap^e. 
— Class and Desk, How different was the spirit which he now discovered, from that which 
appeared in the sons of Jacob when they sold Joseph into Egypt because their father loved 
him better than themselves I Now Judah is willing himself to become a slave in Egypt for 
Benjamin, simply for the reason that his father loved Benjamin better than himself! 
Blessed be God, that, though that which has been done cannot be undone, yet the doers of 
evil may be made in God's sight as though they had not done it I " If an^ man be in Christ, 
he is a new creature.'* Let not penitents be upbraided with their old sins. They are not 
what they once were ; and when their iniquities are sought for they shall not be found. — 
Bush. 

Chap. 45 : X. Joseph could not refrain himself. " Now at length all the love, which 
during 22 long years had been pent up in Joseph's breast, burst forth with irrepressible 
mig^t. — De Sola. Joseph can no longer conceal his feelings as a brother. No official 
garb can cover any longer the brother's heart. Judah's appeal was overwhelming. And 
now the great object of Joseph was gained, under God, in bringing the recreant brothers to 
the sharpest sense of their misdeeds, so as the better to prepare them for the glad and 
gracious discovery of himself as their savior. Joseph did not contemplate severity. He 
would only be satisfied, by all the tests, that the brothers were in a state of mind to be 
trusted with his favor. — Jacobus. Cause every man to go out from me. He does not 
choose to have any spectators to the tender scene before him, except those who were to be 
actors in it The heart does not like to have its stronger emotions exposed to the view of 
many witnesses. Moreover, had his servants been present, they must soon have learned 
what treatment Joseph once received from his brethren ; and it was not to be expected that 
they would so easily forgive the injuries done to their lord as their lord himself could do. 
— busk. Joseph made himself known. Our Elder Brother aims, in the midst of all our 
severest trials, to reveal himself — walking on the wave at the fourth watch, standing on the 
shore when we have caught nothing. Blessed is he who can first cry out, like the beloved 
disciple, // is the Lord! — Jacobus. 

2. Wept aloud. No doubt, from the fulness of highly excited feeling ; but to indulge 
in vehement and long-continued transports of sobbing, is the usual way in which the Ori- 
entals express their grief. — J. F. and B. The Egyptians . . . the house of Pharaoh 
heard. His own suite outside and that of Pharaoh heard him (not heard of it, as some 
interpret). We must therefore infer that Joseph's official residence was in, or close by, 
the royal palace. — Alford. * 
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Egyptians and the house of Pharaoh 
heard. 

3. And Joseph said unto his breth- 
ren, I am Joseph ; doth my father yet 
live? And his brethren could not 
answer him ; for they were troubled ^ 
at his presence. 

4. And Joseph said unto his breth- 
ren, Come near to me, I pray you : 
and they came near : and he said, I 
am Joseph your brother, whom ye 
sold^ into Egypt. 



5. Now therefore be not grieved,' 
nor angry with yourselves, that ye sold 
me hither : for God did send me ^ be- 
fore you to preserve life. 

6. For these two years* hath the 
famine been in the land: and yet 
there are five years, in the which there 
j^d:// neither be earing* nor harvest. 

7. And God sent me before you, to 
preserve you a posterity in the earth, 
and to save your lives by a great' de- 
liverance. 



* Job 4: 5; 23: 15; Matt. 14: 26. * Chap. 37: 28. * 2 Cor. 2:7. * Chap. 50: 20. Ps. 105: 16, 17. * Chap. 

47: z8. * Exod. 34: 21. ^ X Chron. iz: 14. P5. 18: 50; 44:4. 



3. I am Joseph. The natural voice, the native tongue, the long-remembered features, 
would all at once strike the apprehension of the brothers. The remembrance of their 
crime, the absolute power of Joseph, and the justice of revenge, would rush upon their 
minds. — Murphy, Doth my father yet live? This question shows where Joseph's 
thoughts were. He had been repeatedly assured of his father's welfare. But the long 
absence and the yearning of a fond heart bring the question up again. It was re-assuring 
to the brethren, as it was far away from any thought of their fault or their punishment — 
Murphy. The " old xaasiyour father " is now become ** my father, ^^ Before, it was a ques- 
tion of courtesy; but now, of love. — Alfard, They were troubled at his presence. 
They were astonished, confounded, terrified ; and betrayed their terror by shrinking, as far 
as tney could, from his presence. So "troubled " were they, that he nad to repeat his 
announcement of himself ; and what kind, affectionate terms aid he use ! — 7' ^* andB, 

4. Come near to me. A spirit less magnanimous than his might haveoeen disposed, 
in the midst of all its sympathy, to enjoy the triumph which he now had over them, and to 
make them feel it. But he has made them feel sufficiently already ; and, having forgiven 
them in his heart, he remembers their sin no more, but is full of tender solicitude to calm 
their troubled spirits. He bids them approach him, and again assures them that he is their 
brother. — Bush, Whom ye sold into Egypt. This painful event he seems to have 
mentioned, not in order to stir up new anguish in their minds, but for the sake of convin- 
cing them that it was he himself, their brother Joseph, and not another ; and lest the mention 
of it should be taken as a reflection, and so add to their distress, he immediately follows it 
up with a dissuasive from overmuch sorrow. — Bush, 

5. Be not grieved nor angry with yourselves. A readiness to forgive injuries is a 
mark of a generous and noble mind. Nothing, therefore, exalts Joseph in our esteem so 
much as the manner in which he thus addressed his brethren, when, at length, the time had 
come for making himself known to them as their brother Joseph. Instead of beins angry 
with them, he entreats that they will not be angry with themselves ; and, instead of dwelling 
upon their conduct, he dwells upon God's providence by which it had bep n nvftmil^ ^j for 
£ood.£;^ T, Smith,. It_is more beautiful to overcbme"injury~by ^'t power of kindness th an 

_to oppose to it thejpbstinacy of hatred. — V, Maximus, As wounds onceTiealedTeave a 
scar behind them, so remitted injuries leave commonly in the actors a guilty remembrance, 
which hindered these brethren from that freedom of joy which else they had conceived. — 
Bishop Hall, God did send me before you. You sold me, but God bought me for his 
good purposes. — Luther, What they had done for evil, God had turned to good. And 
now, having repented and been forgiven, as God had shown to them, in his dealings, they 
are now in a state to understand his gracious purposes. — Lange, " There's a divinity ths^ 
shapes our ends, rough-hew them how w^e will." — Shakspeare, The '3ecrees"T5f Frovi- 
dencelire inscrutable, m spite of man's short-siglited endeavors to dispose of events accord- 
ing to his own wishes and his own purposes : there is an intelligence beyond his reason, 
which holds the scales of justice, and promotes his well-being, in spite of his puny efforts. 
— y, Morier, 

6. Five yelirs • . • neither be earing nor harvest. Ear is an old English word, 
meaning to plough (cf. i Sam. 8:12; Isa. 30:24). This seems to confirm the view 
given, Siat tne famine was caused by an extraordinary drought, which prevented the 
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8. So now /■/ was not you that sent 
me hither, but^ God; and he hath 
made me a father* to Pharaoh, and 



lord of all his house, and a ruler 
throughout all the land of Egypt. 



> John 19: xz. ' Chap. 41: 43. Judg. 17: 10. Job 39: x6. 



annual overflowing of the Nile, and of course made the land unfit to receive the seed of 
Egypt —y. F, andB. 

8. It was not you • • . but Qod. If Joseph's brethren had said, ** It was not we that 
sent you hither, but God," we might justly nave pronounced them guilty of daring impiety. 
But when Joseph is the speaker we recognize the drift of the words at once, and see that 
they are free from any exceptionable meaning. His object is to intimate that his coming 
to Egypt was more God's work than theirs ; that they were but instruments overruled by 
him for the accomplishment of his own purposes; that consequently he entertained no 
harsh sentiments of their conduct, but considered it, and all the effects of it, as a step of 
divine providence for his good. Their intention was, no doubt, evil ; but his thoughts were 
so much occupied with God's intentions, that he forgot theirs. — Bush. A father to Pha- 
raoh ; i.e., a wise and confidential friend and counsellor. The caliphs and the sultan of 
Turkey appear to have given the same title to their grand viziers. — Browne, At the very 
moment when Joseph kmdly saw in his brethren only the unconscious instruments of God's 
providence, he was serving it almost as unconsciously by his platn for securing his father 
and brethren a safe and happy settlement in £g}'Pt. — Smith, This history of Joseph shows 
how skilfully and mightily God manages the wicked, making their wickedness work (wholly 
against their purpose) to evolve abounding ffood. If the Lord were obliged to say, '*! 
must content myself with the co-operation of tne good, the tmfallen, turning their agency to 
best account for the promotion of happiness ; but, as to the wicked, they are beyond my 
reach ; I can do nothmg with them ; the evil they do must be endured as so much dead 
loss to the universe, never to be of any service toward virtue and happiness," — the case 
would be, so far, one of unrelieved sadness. We may bless the n&me of our God, that his 
resources of wisdom and power, and the outgoings 01 his love, are not thus limited. Some 
good results will be extorted from even those horrible crimes of Joseph's brethren. Even 
the Devil's wickedness, in which he exults as availing to frustrate God's plans and to shake 
his throne, he will find at length, to his everlasting confusion and shame, has been made, by 
the overmastering wisdom, power, and love of God, to subserve the very cause he thought 
to break down, and to break down every thing he had vainly hoped to build up I For is 
not God wiser and mightier than the Devil ? — Cowles, 

LIBRARY REFERENCES. 

Thomley Smith's History of Joseph ; Leighton's Lectures on Joseph ; Wardlaw's History 
0/ Joseph ; Kitto's Daily Bible Illustrations ; Sermons by II. Blair, N. Emmons, vol. 4, and 
Summerfield. 

ILLUSTRATIVE. 

I. As the Egyptians first sold their cattle, then their farms, and finally gave themselves 
to Pharaoh, for food during the famine, and he gave them back to enjoy and to live, only 
requiring a tribute ; so the sinner, starving for food for his soul, gives up himself and all he 
has to God, and God makes him his own again, only requiring a tribute of love, and gifts 
for the needy. 

II. God's control over human affairs. — In listening to a great organ, played by the 
hand of a master, there is often an undertone that controls the whole piece. Sometimes it 
is scarcely audible, and a careless listener would miss it altogether. The lighter play goes 
on, ebbing and flowing, rising and sinking, now softly gliding on the gentler stops, and now 
swelling out to the full power of the great organ. But amid all the changes and transposi- 
tions this undertone may be heard, steadily pursuing its own thought. The careless lis- 
tener thinks the lighter play the main thing; out he that can appreciate musical ideas, as 
well as sounds, follows the quiet undertone of the piece, and finds in it the leading thought 
of the artist. — /Richard Cordley^ D, D, So men see the outward events of life, the actions, 
the words, the wars, famines, sins ; but underneath all God is carrying out his own plans, 
and compelling all outward things to aid the music he would make in this world. 

III. In the Memorial Hall at Harvard University there is a wonderful array of beauti- 
ful sentences frescoed on the walls in various colors, but they are all in Latin. And it is 
said that some of the workmen did not know the meaning of the sentences they painted, 
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bat could only put the letters and the colors on the walls as they were told, without under- 
standing the wondrous meaning wrapped up in them. So we are often writing our lives in 
an unknown tongue ; we can only do as we are bidden ; but in due time there will be read 
out in some heavenly language a biography we never dreamed was ours, full of glory and 
blessing. — P. 

PRACTICAL. 

« 

z. We do not fully realize the greatness of our sin, till we feel some of the punishment 
of it. 

2. Much of the punishment of all sin is future punishment: Joseph's brethren were 
suffering for sins committed 22 years before. 

3. Sinful people may leave off their sins, and grow better, as these brethren did. 

4. The signs of true repentance must be shown by overcoming the old sins, as these 
brothers did their envy. 

5. Those who have sinned must be tested and tried before they can be received again 
into confidence. ' 

6. God desires to make himself known to us. 

7. We have a Prince and a King for our friend, in Christ. 

8. God's forgiving love invites us to come to him. 

9. God overrules all things, using the free will of men (not destroying it) to work out 
his great purposes. 



Lesson IX. — Novebiber 28, 1880. 

JACOB AND PHARAOH. — Gen. 47:1-12. 

TIME. — >B. C. 1706, a few months after the last lesson ; Jacob 130 years old, Joseph 39^ 
Benjamin 23. 

FLACES. — Heliopolis, the capital of Lower Egypt. The land of Goshen, situated 
east of the Delta of the Nile, the extreme province of Egypt, on the frontier of Palestine. 

RULER. — Aphophis, the Pharaoh of Egypt, the last king of the 15th dynasty, in the 
54th year of his reign. — Osburn, 

CONNiECTION. 

The removal of the chosen family to Egypt was an essential part of the great plan which 
God had traced out to their father Abraham. The promise haa now been given 200 years, 
and they had neither possessions nor family alliances in the promised land. But they would 
soon have sought for both ; and the character already manifested by Jacob's sons augured ill 
for their preserving either purity or piety amid the Canaanites. Their present relation to 
Canaan must be broken off, that it might be formed anew in due time. They must be 
placed among a people with whom they could not mix, but from whom they might learn the 
arts of civilization and industry ; anci there, qnder the discipline of affliction, the family 
must be consolidated into the nation* — William Smith. From the same valley of the Nile, 
whence flowed the culture of Greece, was to flow also the religion of Palestine. That same 
land of ancient learning, which in the schools of Alexandria was, ages afterwards, the first 
settled home and shelter of the wandering Christian Church, i^as also the first settled home 
and shelter of the wandering Jewish nation. Egypt was the meeting-point, geographically 
and historically, of the three continents of the ancient world. It could not but bear its 
part in the nurture of that people which was itself to influence and guide them all. — Stanley^ 
So Joseph sent for his father and the whole family from Beersheba (rather Hebron, Gen* 
46 : i), into Egypt ; and God encourajged Jacob by a vision, commanding him^to go down, 
and promising to bring him up again in the person of his descendants, who are henceforth 
called by the collective name of Israel So he went down, with his sons and their wives 
and children, and all their catde. The house of Israel now numbered 70 souls, without 
reckoning wives. On their arrival in Egypt, Joseph, after a most affecting meeting with his 
father, presented five of his brethren to Pharaoh ; Joseph next brought his father before 
Pharaoh, and the aged patriarch bestowed his blessing on the mighty Vrng,--' William 
Smith. 
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1. Then Joseph came and told^ 
Phaiaoh, and said, My father and my 
brethren, and their flocks, and their 
herds, and all that they have, are come 
out of the land of Canaan ; and, be- 
hold, they ar^m the* land of Goshen. 

2. And he took some of his breth- 



ren, fv^n five men,* and presented 
them mito Pharaoh. 

3. And Pharaoh said unto his 
brethren, What is your occupation ? * 
And they said unto Pharaoh, Thy ser- 
vants ar^ shepherds,* both we, anif 
also our fathers. 



^ Chap. 46 : 31. * Chap. 46 : a8. * Acts 7 : 13. * Jon. z : 8. * Amos 7 : 14. 



EXPLANATORY. 

z. Then Joseph came and told Pharaoh. That Joseph should inform Pharaoh of 
.the arrival of his family, was essential to the welfare of the state. The king had, it is true, 
granted permission for them to come ; but he must determine in what part of the country 
they should reside, and must therefore be made acquainted with the tact of their arrival. 
— T. Smith. Joseph furnishes a beautiful example of a man who could bear equally well 
the extremes of prosperity and adversity. High as he was, he did not forget that he nad a 
superior. Dearly as he loved his father, and anxiously as he desired to provide for the 
whole family, he would not go into the arrangements he had planned for their stay in 
Goshen, until he had obtained the sanction of his royal master. — J, F, and B, ' 
In the land of Goshen. Goshen means "herbage," or "flowers," "the land of 
flowers." — Osburn, The "land of Goshen," also called Goshen simply, appears to have 
borne another name, "the land of Rameses " (ver. 11), unless this be the name of a district 
of Goshen. It was between Joseph's residence at the time and the frontier of Palestine, 
and apparently the extreme province toward that frontier (Gen. 46 : 29). Gen. 46 : 33, 34, 
shows that Goshen was scarcely regarded as a part of Egypt Proper, and was jiot peopled 
by Eg)T)tians, — characteristics that would. positively indicate a frontier province. Goshen 
was a pastoral country, where some of Pharaoh's cattle were kept. The clearest indications 
of the exact position of Goshen are those afforded by the narrative of the exodus. From 
these indications we infer that the land of Goshen must have in part been near the eastern 
side of the ancient Delta, Rameses lying within the valley now called the IVddi't- TumeylAt^ 
about 30 miles in a direct course from the ancient western shore of the Arabian Gulf. — W, 
Smith. Mr. Osburn contends that Goshen was the Delta. It probably included the Delta, 
but it included much more. — T. Smith. 

3. And he took . . • his brethren • . • five men. Joseph met them at Goshen, and 
now proceeds with a delegation to the capital. Five was a strong delegation, the rest being 
left to guard and tend the flocks and herds. This delegation gave Jthe affair an aspect of 
public and political transaction. — Jacobus. 

3. What is your occupation ? The king's interrogation corresponded precisely with 
what Joseph had anticipated (chap. 46 : ^3, 34), and their answer accorded with their previ- 
ous instructions. It was an answer which left them no room to hope for any higher place 
than to be rulers over his cattle. Their brother was in a very exalted station ; but they did 
not envy him, or wish to share in his grandeur, but readily complied with his advice by 
telling the king what had been their former occupation. Shepherds, The pastoral habits 
of Joseph's brethren were formed from their youth up. Their principal business had been 
the tending of their flocks and herds on the plains and in the valleys which surrounded 
Hebron. With every thing connected with the duties of a shepherd, they were therefore 
perfectly familiar. We perceive, then, at once, the reason why Joseph directed them to 
reply to Pharaoh, should he ask them concerning their occupation, that thev were shep- 
heras. — T. Smith. Shepherds were a set of men whom Pharaoh was taught Dy his educa- 
tion to abhor. -^Bush. Whence did this antipathy to shepherds on the part of Egyptians 
arise ? Simply as we think, from the fact that shepherds Delonged to the fourth or lowest 
caste of the people, and that many shepherds were nomads who were constantly making 
inroads on the territories of others, and committing depredations on their property and per- 
sons. — T. Smith. Nor can we wonder at Joseph's warning his brethren on their arrival, of 
this aversion of the Egyptians, who, he assured them, considered "every shepherd an 
abomination ; " and, from his recommending them to request they might dwell in the land 
of Goshen, we may conclude it was with a view to avoid, as much as possible, those who 
were not shepherds like themselves, or to obtain a settlement in lands peculiarly adapted for 
pasture. — Wilkinson : Ancient Egyptians. 
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4. They said moreover unto Pha- 
raoh, For to sojourn ^ in the land are 
we come ; for thy servants have no 
pasture for their flocks ; for the famine 
is sore in the land of Canaan : now 
therefore, we pray thee, let thy ser- 
vants dwell in the land of Goshen. 

5. And Pharaoh spake unto Joseph, 
saying, Thy father and thy brethren 
are come unto thee : 

6. The land of Egypt is before thee ; 



in the best of the land make thy fa- 
ther and brethren to dwell ; in , the 
land of Goshen let them dwell : and 
if thou knowest any men of activity 
among them, then make them rulers 
over * my cattle. 

7. And Joseph brought in Jacob his 
father, and set him before Pharaoh: 
and Jacob blessed • Pharaoh. 

8. And Pharaoh said unto Jacob, 
How old art thou ? 



^ Chap. 15: 13. Deut. 36: 5. Ps. X05: 33. Isa. 53: 4. * x Chron. 37: 39. Piov. 33: 39. * i Sam. 15: 30. 

z Chron. 39: 3a x Pet. 3: 17. 

4. For to sojourn. Not to take up our permanent abode. They regarded Canaan as 
their proper country and the land of promise (15 : 13 ; Deut. 26 : 5). No pasture. They 
hinted that they wanted to stay only till years of plenty returned once more. — Class ana 
Desk, 

5, 6. The land of Egypt is before thee. All that they had sought was a liberty to 
sojourn in the land of Goshen. The king ordered Joseph to assign them a dwelling-place 
in the best part of that province. If one district in the land of Egypt were better than 
another, there let the house of Joseph's father be placed. A truly grateful man will take 
pleasure to oblige, not only those wno have done him eminent services, but also those who 
are related to them by blood, or connected by friendship. — Bush, Men of activity. Of 
ability, competent to take the management of such matters. Rulers. This might be 
the imposition of service to remove sense of great indebtedness ; or, most probably, eleva- 
tion at once fo an honorable office. — Class and Desk, In an open country like Goshen, it 
it would be necessary that cattle should be herded with the greatest care, and " men of 
activity " were therefore requisite for the task ; for indolent and inactive men would have 
allowed them to stray, and to fall into the hands of wandering marauders. These, then, of 
Joseph's brethren, whom he could best trust, were appointed to the work, and made not 
common herdsmen, but overseers. — T, Smith, Cattle. Cattle here is used in the com- 
prehensive sense assigned to flocks (Gen. 29 : 3), including their keepers, — Bush, 

7. Brought in Jacob his father. What a picture of life and reality have we here! 
The feeble patriarch, leaning upon the arm of his recovered son, is led into the presence of 
the courteous monarch, who receives him not as an inferior, nor as a dependent even, but 
with all the respect due to his great age, and with a reverent feeling that in this very old 
man, the representative, as it were, of another age, or of another world, there was something 
of a sacred and prophetical character. -^/r^/f^tf. Jacob blessed Pharaoh. We see here 
the type of the true relation in which Israel was to stand to heathenism in all their future 
intercourse. — Kurtz, The word which we render blessed is sometimes used to denote an 
ordinary salutation. But the salutations used among the pious Hebrews were real prayers 
addressed to God for the welfare of the person saluted. When one said to another, " Peace 
be to thee," or, " The Lord be with thee," he expressed his desire in a short prayer to God, 
for the best blessings to his friend or neighbor. How befitting, how affectmg, how richly 
significant, was the present invocation ! '* Beyond contradiction, the less is blessed of the 
better" (Heb. 7 17), or greater. In one respect Pharaoh was greater than Jacob; but in 
another Jacob was far greater than he. He was a son of Abraham, whose peculiar honor 
and prerogative it was, that he and his posterity should be blessings to mankind. He was 
also himself a man who **as a prince had power with God and men, and prevailed." The 
blessing of such a man was of no small account, for God would not suffer his words to fall to 
the ground. — Bush, When Abraham went down to Egypt, unsent of the Lord, he brought 
trouble on Pharaoh and all his house. But when Jacob, guided and instructed by the Lord, 
goes down into Egypt, he carries a blessing with him. So when we are in the line of duty, 
m the path that God marks out for us, we are sure to carry blessings wherever we go. — 
Gibson, 

8. How old art thou ? The question was, no doubt, proposed in consequence of the 
indications of extreme old age visible in Jacob's form. The sight of a very old man natu- 
rally awakens curiosity ; and we feel, almost instinctively, a wish to know how old he really 
is. — T. Smith, In the low-lying land of Egypt, and frogi the artificial habits of its society, 
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9. And Jacob said unto Pharaoh, 
The days of the years of my pilgrim- 
age are a hundred and thirty years : 
few and evil have the days of the years 
of my life been, and* have not at- 
tained unto the days of the years of 
the life of my fathers in the days of 
their pilgrimage. 

10. And Jacob blessed Pharaoh, 
and went out from before Pharaoh. 



11. Y And Joseph placed his father 
and his brethren, and gave them a 
possession in the land of Egypt, in the 
best of the land, in the land of Rame- 
ses, as ' Pharaoh had commanded. 

1 2 . And Joseph nourished his father 
and his brethren, and all his father's 
household, with bread, according to 
their families. 



^ Chap. 35: 7, 8; 35: a8. * Ver. 6. Exod. s: xs. 



the age of man was far shorter amonest the inhabitants of that country, than it had yet 
become in the pure bracing climate and among the simple mountaineers of Canaan. The 
Hebrews, at least, still attained a protracted longevity.— 9C F. andB, 

9. The days of the years of xny pilgrimage. A pilgrim-journey to an eternal home. 
With Jacob it had indeed been a pilgrimage. (From Canaan to Padan-aram, —thence to 
Canaan, — up and down in Canaan, — and now down into Egypt.) Few. The longest life 
is short compared with eternity, and with men's hopes, expectations, wishes, and schemes- 
(Job. 14 : i). Evil. Full of sin, trouble, change, danger, anxiety. — Class and Desk, Not 
attained, &c. He was now 130 years old ; but he haa not attained the age of his fathers, 
Abraham having died at the age of 175, and Isaac at the age of 180, whilst, in comparison 
with those of their ancestors Mfore the flood, even their ages were but as a few years. -— 
7! Smith, Jacob has had a very troublous life, for which he himself has been altogether to* 
blame. His course has not been at all straight, hence his troubles and distresses. And 
now he has come into Egypt, and how delightful is the evidence we have that Jacob's better 
nature is triumphant at last over all the crookedness and wickedness of his old nature, as 
for example in chap. 48:15, 16! Having committed his way to the Lord, he followed,, 
however feebly and waveringly, the path that God would have him walk in. So we find him 
at last a saved man ! saved from all his sins, saved from all his crookedness and selfish- 
ness, saved from every thing that was low and mean in his character, — redeemed from all 
evil. There is a peculiar light and glory around the closing scenes in Jacob's history. The 
mind is entirely relieved from all those painful feelings it had in following his earlier career. 
When we followed Jacob in his youth, it seemed a sad down-come from the lofty ranges of 
Abraham's life to the low level of Jacob's. But, while there was a descent so far as man 
was concerned, there was an ascent in the manifested glory of the Redeemer. The triumph 
of divine grace in the life of Abraham was glorious ; in Isaac's history it was blessed too ; 
but the monument of divine grace in the Book of Genesis is the old man Jacob, Israel in 
Egypt. — Gibson, 

zz. Joseph placed his father and his brethren ... in the best of the land. Best 
^asiureA2x\A m llower Eg^'pt ; Goshen, '' the land of verdure.'* It included a part of the 
district of Heliopolis, or "On," the capital, and on the east stretched out a considerable 
length into the desert. The ground included within these boundaries was a rich and fertile 
extent of natural meadow, and admirably adapted for the purposes of the Hebrew shepherds 
(cf. chap. 49 : 24. Ps. 34 : lo ; 78 : 72). — 7. F, and B, The land of Rameses. (See 45 : 
10.) It is possible that Goshen is here called the land of Rameses by anticipation (Exdd. 
1 : 11), as it may have become familiarly known to the Israelites bv the name 'Mand of Ra« 
meses " after they had built the city Rameses in it. Very probably, however, the Israelites 
in the captivity only fortified and strengthened the city ot Rameses then already existing^ 
and so fitted it to be a strong treasure-city. — Browne, 

Z2. Joseph nourished his father and his brethren. Sustained^ fostered. The Greek 
renders it, he gave them their measure of corn (or portion of meat^ taking " meat " in the 
old sense of "meal"). It is needless to inquire at whose expense Joseph afforded such 
lar^e supplies to his father's family. He was first just, and then generous. He was 
entitled to a large revenue, which would enable him to practise liberality to a great extent. 
In thus performing this office of filial and fraternal care towards his father's house, he made 

food the title ascribed to him in Jacob's blessing. Gen. 49 s 24, of *' shepherd and stone of 
srael." — Bush, Observe (i) h6w the Lord makes place and time suitable for any crisis 
which he has appointed. If Egypt must be your country, he will find for you a Goshen. 
(2) How our New Testament Joseph, our Elder Brother at court, may be trusted to claim 
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for us at the hands of the world whatever may be for our good. " The king's heart is in 
the hands of the Lord, and he tumeth it as the rivers of water." — Jacobus, According to 
their families. In proportion to the number in each household. Throughout this narra- 
tive of Joseph, there is a life-likeness in the character of Pharaoh that shows him to us as 
one of the most veritable objects presented in history. And what an air of reality in all 
these scenes here so exquisitely portrayed I It is no invented tale. The picture stands out 
vividly before us ; age has not dimmed its colors ; remoteness of scene, and wide diversity 
of life and manners, cannot weaken its effect We see the figures distinctly moving on that 
far-ofi^ ancient shore. It is brought ni^h to us in such a way that we dould almost as well 
doubt our senses as think of calling it m question. At all events, no mythical theory can 
explain it. No ** higher criticism," as it is called, can ever make satisfactory to a truly 
thoughtful mind, the comparison sometimes drawn between these " Bible stories " and the 
cloudy fables that characterize the early annals of other ancient nations. We may as well 
doubt of Caesar and Alexander, yea, ot Napoleon and of Washington, as of Jacob, Joseph, 
.and Pharaoh. — Lange. 

LIBRARY REFERENCES. 

Osbum's Monumental Eeypt^ vol. ii., 97-99, on Goshen ; T. Smith's History of Joseph ; 

•<5eorge Lawson's History of Joseph; Kitto's Daily Bible Illustrations; Gibson's Ages before 

Moses^ p. 202. An Egyptian story called " The Two Brothers " has been discovered, which 

bears a resemblance to the story of Joseph. It is found in the Papyrus d'Orbiney in the 

.British Museum, and is translated in the Cambridge Essays for 1858. 

ILLUSTRATIVE. 

It is a beautiful sight,— -old Israel blessing Pharaoh. "Without all contradiction the 
'. less is blessed of the greater." Was not Pharaoh on the throne of the greatest monar- 

• chy of the time? But Jacob blessed Pharaoh as the heir of God ; and the heir of God is 
far greater than the heir of Egypt. Learn further from this picture the attitude of the 
Bible toward the world. The notice is always kindly, except where there is sin that needs 
rebuke. In these chapters we see no denunciations of Egypt's wealth and culture and civili- 

. zation. If some of our modern religionists were in the same position, they would feel 

• called upon to denounce every thing, simply because it belonged to the world. Jacob 
blessed Pharaoh without any upbraidmg. — Gibson, 

PRACTICAL. 

I. Good people always show honor and respect to their parents. 
a. Here is an example of brotherly kindness. So Christ " is not ashamed to call us 
'brethren." 

3. Jacob was convinced when he saw the wagons from Egypt : they were facts. He 
^ who will look at the facts, — science and history confirming the word, — and see what Christ 
' does for nations and for individuals, saving from trouble and from sin, will be convinced 
•of the truth of his words. 

4. In every place are wanted men of activity. Christ needs them, the church needs 
them, the world needs them. 

5. Often our days are few and evil because we make them so. 

0. Life is a pilgrimage, a journey through the world to our eternal home. 

7. The Christian blesses the world, — elevating, helping, teaching, comforting. 

8. The best of this world is for the Christian. 

9. God gives an abundance to some, not for selfish enjoyment, but to enable them to 
: help others. 

zo. God's plans are far-reaching, and this coming to Egypt was to prepare a nation to 
i>less all future ages. 



Lesson X. — December 5, i88o, 

THE LAST DAYS OF JACOB.— Gen. 48:8-22. 

TIME. — 6. C. 1689. 17 years after the last lesson. Jacob was 147 years old, and near 
lus end ; Ephraim and Manasseh probably about 20 years old. 
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PLACE. — Goshen, a frontier province of Egypt, joining the Delta on the east 
RULERS. — Aphophis died in seven or ten years after Jacob came to Egypt, and hit 

son Melaneres was Pharaoh in his stead. He reigned bat a short time, and was succeeded 

by Jannes. Joseph still governor of Egypt. 

CONNECTION. 

The few remaining years of Jacob's life were spent in tranquillity and abundance. He 
lived 17 years in Egypt, and beheld his descendants "multiply exceedingly." The chief 
record of this period is his prophetic blessing on his sons, — one of the most important 
passages in the whole Bible. First, as his end approached, he sent for Joseph, ana made 
him swear that he would not bury him in Egypt, but canj him to the sepulchre of his 
fathers. Soon after this, Joseph heard that his father was sick ; and he went to visit him 
with his son^, Manasseh and Ephraim. The dying patriarch blessed Joseph and his sons, 
in the name of God. He claimed Ephraim and Manasseh for his own, placing them 
even before Reuben and Simeon, whose lust and violence had forfeited their birthrieht ; 
and henceforth they were numbered among the heads of the tribes of Israel. Throughout 
the whole scene, he gave Ephraim the precedence over Manasseh. Thus was added one 
more lesson of God's sovereign choice to the examples oi Abel, Shem, Abram, Isaac, and 
himself, who were all younger sons. He foretold for them a prosperity which would make 
them the envy of the other tribes of Israel ; and he ended by giving Joseph an extra 
portion above his brethren, thus marking him as his heir, in respect m. property ; for the 
royal power was given to Judah, and iht priesthood was afterwards assigned to Levi. The 
division of these three great functions of the patriarchal government is already a mark of 
the transition from the family to the nation. — William Smith, 



8. And Israel beheld Joseph's sons, 
and said, Who are these ? 



*9. And Joseph said unto his fa- 
ther, They are my sons, whom God 



EXPLANATORY. 

8. And Israel beheld Joseph's sons. Manasseh and Ephraim were now young 
men. They were bom before the years of famine (and were at least 20 years old). And 
they had been brought up, not like the sons of Jacob, but as Egyptian princes, amid the 
splendors of a court, having lived, no ddubt, with their mother Asenath and their father 
Joseph, in a style of elegance suitable to the dignity of the family to which they were 
allied. We cannot suppose, however, that they had never, ere this, been introduced to 
Jacob ; for ofttimes, probably, had they visited the old man, and of ttimes had he spoken 
to them of the Lord God of their fathers. But now Joseph took them into his father's 

Eresence, that they might receive his dying benediction, and hear from his lips once more 
is testimony respecting the divine goodness and mercy.^ Such an interview would tend 
to wean their anections from Egypt, and to induce tnem to cast in their lot with the 
members of the chosen race. Jacob's desire was that the sons of Joseph should be 
incorporated into his family. They were members of it already in one sense ; but he 
wished to have them reckoned in it, not as his grandsons, but as his soxis, and, as such, to 
share in the privileges which would be conferred on his own children. He now therefore 
formally adopted them (vers. 5, 6). By this act Jacob gave to Joseph the rights of pri- 
mogeniture. Those rights belonged properly to Keuben ; but he had unhappily forfeited 
them, and now therefore they were transferred to Joseph. Jacob himself possessed the 
birthright, for Esau sold it to him for a mess of pottage ; and, having authority to do so, 
he took it from his eldest son, and gave it to one who was several years youneer. The 
privileges of the birthright were two, — authority over the junior branches of the family 
(see Gen. 25: 23 ; 27 : 29; and 2 Chron. 21 : 3), and a double portion of the inheritance or 
estate (see Deut. 21 : 17). The first of these privileges was not,* however, given to the 

family of Toseph, but was transferred to that of Judah (seeGen. 4p : 10., i (Thron. s;2)j . 

the second was given to him, for a portion of the land of Canaaifwas ultimately allottea "**** 
to each of his two sons. That Joseph should have a double portion of the inheritance, 
and that each of his sons should be reckoned among the tril>es of Israel, was a distin- 
guished privilege. How much better was it for them that they should obtain possessions 
in the land of Canaan than in the land of Egypt 1 Had they retained their alliance wit|| 
the house of Poti-pherah, their names would probabW have sunk into oblivion ; whereas 
now they are known throughout the world, and will De known to the very end of time^ 
Nor were they benefited by the change in a temporal point of view only, but also in a 
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hath given^ me in Hb^s place. And he 
said. Bring them, I pray thee, xmto 
me, and I will bless ^ them. 

10. Now the eyes of Israel were 
dim for age, so that he could not see. 
And he brought them near unto him ; 
and he kissed them and embraced 
them. 

11. And Israel said unto Joseph, 
I • had not thought to see thy face : 
and, lo, God ^ hath showed me also 
thy seed. 

12. And Joseph brought them out 
from between his knees, and he 
bowed* himself with his face to the 
earth. 



13. And Joseph took them both, 
Ephraim in his right hand, toward 
Israel's left hand, and Manasseh in 
his left hand toward Israel's right hand, 
and brought them near unto him. 

14. And Israel stretched out his 
right hand, and laid it upon Ephraim's 
head, who was the younger, and his 
left hand upon Manasseh's head, 
guiding his hands wittingly,* for Ma- 
nasseh was the first-bom. 

15. 1" And he blessed Joseph, and 
said, God, before whom^ my fathers 
Abraham and Isaac did walk, the God 
which • fed me all my life long unto 
this day. 



* Exod. ao: za. 



* Chap. 33: 5, • Chap, vji 4. Hcb. ix:ai. » Chap. 37: 33, 35; 45: a6. * Eph. 3: ao. 

Xrr. 19: 3a. * Ver. X9. * Chap. 17: x; 34:40. * Pii. 103:4, 5. 

spiritual one ; for they and their posterity were preserved from idolatry, and brought up to 
worship, not Ra, or Neith, but the Lord Jehoyah, the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 
— 71 Smith, Who are these ? Jacob's sight was failing, and he could not see dis- 
tinctly (ver. 10). — P. 

9. I will bless them. Impart to them, as the inheritor of covenant blessings, a 
solemn benediction (27 : 4). — Class and Desk, 

zz. Qod hath showed me also thy seed. Mark how Jacob acknowledges the 
hand of God. He was no fatalist He recognized divine Providence in all the events o£ 
his life, and believed that it was God who had brought him into Egypt. — T, Smith, 

12. Out from between his knees. That is, Jacob's knees, who had brought them 
near to embrace them. Bowed himself. Not only in token of his respect to his father, 
but out of reverence to the divine blessing about to be pronounced. The Greek renders 
it, they bowed, i.e., all three, which is highly probable. — Bush. 

Z3. Joseph took them both, &c. From very early times it was the custom for par- 
ents to bless their children by the imposition of hands ; and it was in this way that Jacob 
blessed Ephraim and Manasseh. But, as was most natural, Joseph placed them before 
him so that he might lay his right hand, which was the symbol of the highest honor, on 
the head of the eldest. — 71 Smith, 

14. Israel stretched out his right hand. Israel now oversteps all considerations 
of age, and lays his paternal covenant right hand upon the head of the younger, and his 
left hand upon the head of the elder, and blesses them. Joseph interferea as if the father 
had mistaken (ver. 17), but it Was desienied by Him who guided his hands. Guiding his 
hands wittingly. Laying on his hands advisedly, intentionally crossing his arms for this 
very purpose. Laying on the hand is here for the first time mentioned in the Scriptures. 
It is a natural sign of conveying some good, official or personal, spiritual or tem|>oral, as 
in setting apart to an office, transferring or conveying the dignity or authority (Num. 27 : 
18, 2 J. IDeut. 34:91 Matt. 19: 13. Acts 6:6; o: 17, &c). So it occurs in connection 
with sacrifices, transferring symbolically the guiltiness ; and in cures wrought by Christ 
and the apostles, significant of conveying the grace of healing. By this imposition of hands 
Jacob indicates the solemn, formal, official conveyance to Joseph s sons of the primogeni* 
ture in the covenant household.— ,^(K*0^frj. 

z^. And he blessed Joseph. That is, he blessed Joseph in blessing his sons ; -very 
much as Ham was cursed m the curse of Canaan. The phraseology recognizes a peculiar 
identity between father and son. — Bush, Grod before whom my fathers • • • did walk. 
Before he entails his blessing, he recounts his experiences of God's goodness to him. He 
mentions the constant care which the divine Providence had taken of him all his days, (i) 
Qod had^^ him all his life long unto this day, (2) He had by his angel redeemed htm from 
all evil, — Henry, Observe the beautiful humility of Jacob. He does not speak about his 
own walking before God, but, " God before whom my uthers Abraham and Isaac did walk." 
He knows that he himself has not walked very closely with God.— Gibson. The Qod 
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16. The AngeP which redeemed" 
xne from* all evil^ bless the lads; and 
let my name be named on them, and 
the name of my fathers Abraham and 
Isaac ; and let them grow into a mul- 
titude * in the midst of the earth. 

1 7. And when Joseph saw that his 
father laid his right hand upon the 
head of Ephraim, it displeased him : 



and he held up his father's hand, to 
remove it from Ephraim's head unto 
Manasseh's head. 

18. And Joseph said unto his fa- 
ther, Not so, my father : for this is the 
first-bom; put thy right hand upon 
his head. 

19. And his father refused, and said, 
I know it, my son, I know it : he also 



^ Chap. 31 : XX. Iga. 63: 9. * Ps. 34: 23. * Num. a6: 34, 37. 



which fed xne. ThewordySr^isscarcely wide enough to express the meaning. It means 
God, YfYiohdiS shepherded m^ I who has heen my shepherd all my life long unto this day; 
who has been guiding me and restoring me and controlling me, as well as feeding me. 
The faith of the patriarch is seen especially in his acknowledging God as his shepherd 
through all his wanderings, and through all his sorrows too. He has recognized at last 
that sdl these things have worked together for his good. — Gibson. 

z6. The Angel which redeemed me. The Angel cannot be a created angel, but th 
^.^.Anpel of God's presence ; the Messenger who spake with divine authority and as himself 
divine. — Alford, ''The God who fed him, and the Angel who redeemed nim, are but one 
undivided object of his prayers. The title is no doubt here given him with special refer- 
ence to his interposition in delivering him from the wrath of EsAu, on his return from Meso- 
potamia (Gen. chaps. 32, 33). But it is not perhaps putting undue stress upon Jacob's words 
to understand them as implying that Jacob was redeemed by this Angel from far worse evils 
than men ever had it in their power to inflict. He was redeemed from all his iniquities and 
from their penal consequences. The Angel -Jehovah of the Old Testament is the Saviour- 
Christ of the New, and who but he has been in every age the Redeemer of lost men ? — Bush. 
yrhe form of the expression shows that Jacob hada consciousness of the presence of God 
f close beside him ; that he did not simply look upward to heaven, and think of God as there, 
f looking down on him, but he thought ot God as having been present with him all the while 
..,^e$_ Jsau. 63 2 9). — Gibson. From all evil. Jacob could tell of many seasons of sore press- 
ure, in wKich uie prospect of deliverance had almost vanished. Tney are connected with 
the names Esau, Laban, Shechem, Joseph, and the famine.— Ztf^^^r. Let my name be 
named on them. My name, Israel, the prince with God. Let them be Israelites, not 
Egyptians. Let them oe counted in the tribes as my sons (ver. 6). There is special refer- 
ence to the blessing of the divine promise on the seed of Abraham and of Isaac. — Alford, 
The patriarch's words no doubt have reference rather to the high appreciation and the real 
enjoyment of th.e privileges and distinctions connected with their pedigfee, than to the mere 
nominal title by which they should ordinarily be known. He expresses his desire that they 
may be in deed and in truth what they were by lineal descent. Such honor have all the 
saints. They are not all Israel that are of Israel, but believing Gentiles are a part of the 
Israel of God. The name of Christ himself is named upon them. Let us all endeavor to 
be an honor and a praise to that worthy name by which we are called.— ^f^j^. He meant 
that they were not to remain Egyptians, though naturally they were such, — their mother 
an Egyptian, and their father ruler in the land. When a young man has what we call 
brilliant prospects before him, we congratulate him : in the spirit of the Bible we should 
rather congratulate him when he is called early to do a work, to achieve something, on the 
side of God against that of the world. — /Robertson. Let them grow into a multitude. 
Or, according to the Hebrew (as in margin), " as fishes do increase " (see Illustrative) ; a 
prayer this which was singularly answered, for at the time of Moses the tribes of Ephraim 
and Manasseh amounted together to 85,200 souls (Deut 33 : 17. Num. 1 : 33 ; 2 : 19). — 
T.Smith. 

zy, z8. Joseph presumes that his father has gone astray through dulness of perception, 
and endeavors to rectify his mistake. He finds, nowever, that on the other hand a super- 
natural vision is now conferred on his parent, who is fully conscious of what he is about, 
and therefore abides by his own act. — Murphy, " We, like Joseph, are for setting Manas- 
seh before Ephraim ; but God, like Jacob, puts his hands across, and lays his right hand 
upon the worst ihan's head, and his left hand upon the best, to the wonder and amazement 
even of the best of men." — Bunyan. 

zg. I know it, my son, I know it. Now that Jatob is truly a sanctified man, we find 
also that his spiritual vision has become wonderfully clear, as is apparent in his dying bene- 
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shall become a people, and he also 
shall be great : but ^ truly his younger * 
brother shall be greater than he, and 
his seed shall become a multitude of 
nations. 

20. And he blessed them that day, 
saying, In thee* shall Israel bless, say- 
ing, God make thee as Ephraim and 
as Manasseh : and he set Ephraim be- 
fore Manasseh. 



21. And Israel said untp Joseph, 
Behold, I die ; but * God shall be with 
you, and bring you again unto the 
land of your fathers. 

22. Moreover I have given to thee 
one portion above* thy brethren, 
which I took out of the hand of the 
Amorite with my sword and with my 
bow. 



1 Num. 1: 33, 35. Deut. 33: 17. * Chap. 25: 23. 



* Ruth 4: xzy Z2. 
17: 14. 



^ Chap. 50: 24. Josh. 23: 14. * Josh. 



diction. In this respect it is worth while to contrast him with Isaac. You remember a 
similar scene in Isaac's life, when his eyes grew dim, and he was about to pass away, and 
his children came for their father's blessing. Isaac was exceedingly dim-sighted spiritually, 
as well as naturally. He did not understand God's will, did not really know that Jacob was 
the chosen son, and wanted all the while to gfive the special blessing to his favorite Esau. 
But, when Jacob's two grandchildren are brought to him for his blessing, he knows exactly 
what the will of the Lord is. Shall be greater than he. That the tribe of Ephraim did 
become superior to that of Manasseh, is evident from Jewish history. On the departure o£ 
^he children of Israel out of Egypt, the former tribe numbered 40,500 fighting men, whilst 
the latter numbered but 32,200. To the tribe of Ephraim, also, was assigned the honor of 
bearing one of the four great standards or banners of the host, which, in the march through 
the wilderness, were used as signals, each banner, according to tradition, bearing a device. 
Then, if we look at the division of the land of Canaan, we shall find that to the tribe of 
Ephraim was allotted one of the richest tracts of the whole country, a tract which included 
nearly all that territory which became subsequently known as the land of Samaria (Josh. 
16: 5). Within this tract S hiloh was situated, and there the tabernacle of the congregation 

,Jva^et up until the days oi £1! the priest ; so that the tribe of Ephraim obtained great 

honorT^hiloh being the spot to which, during this period, the Israelites generally were 
accustomed, on the most solemn occasions, to repair. How prominent a part, too, did the 
tribe of Ephraim act in the history of the kingdom of Judah and Israel ! ( i King s 11 126 

^^Isa. 1 1 : J3O — T. Smith, Ephraim was to be greater than Manasseh ; but had Manassel ^ 

^■"^TSSsoh tofenKsquieted ? He, too, was to be great, though not so great as his brother. — Bush* 

20. In thee (i.e., Joseph) shall Israel (as a nation) bless (utter a blessing), saying^, 
" God make thee as Ephraim and Manasseh ; " i.e., Joseph shall be so blessed in his 
two sonsj that their blessing will become a standing form of benediction in Israel. 

21. Behold, I die, but God shall be with you. This is the precious legacy of pious 
parents to their children, — the covenant presence of their father's God. The point of all 
this was the important assurance upon which the patriarch's faith fixed, that God would 
bring them again unto the land of their fathers. Nothing was said about the intervening 
years of bondage, but only about the issue and result of all. If all is well at last, if we 
nave divine assurance of being brought safely home, this will stay us in our afHictions, and 
bear us up in the house of our bondage. — Jacobus* 

22. I have given thee one portion above thy brethren. He conveyed the land of 
Canaan, which was promised to him and his, to his descendants, but an extra portion he 
gives to Joseph ; i.e, Shechem, which means '* portion." Here Joseph's bones were buried 
after the conquest of Canaan (Josh. 24:32). It was granted to Joseph's descendants 
(Josh. 17 : 14-18). Joseph had two portions, by being counted as two tribes, each of his 
sons becoming a tribe ; while the other sons became each but one tribe. Which I took 
out of the hand of the Amorite, &c Bush refers this to some conquest of this country, 
not recorded in Genesis. But most regard it as prophetic, that he in the person of the 
Israelites would wrest this land from the Amorites. He states it as so certain as if already 
done, so strong is his faith in the promise of God. 

LIBRARY REFERENCES. 

Stanley's yewish Churchy vol. i. ; SchafFs Through Bible Lands; Thomley Smith's 
yoseph and his Times; Kitto's Dailji Bible Illustrations ; O^y^xvC^ Monumental History oj 
Egypt. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE. 

I. Ver. i6b Let them grow as fishes do increase {infif a multitude), Fisji are the 
most prolific of all creatures. Any one who attempts to estimate the number of eggs in 
the roes of various kinds of fish may form some faint conception of the degree in which the 
sea generates "reptiles with spawn abundant" The old microsCopist, Ijeuwenhock, gave 
estimates which the mind could scarcely grasp. The greater accuracy o£ modern research 
has somewhat moderated his statements; but enough remains to fill the mind with astonish- 
ment. Thus, the roe of a codfish has been found to contain nine millions of eggs ; of a 
flounder, nearly a million and a half ; of a mackerel, half a million ; of the roach and sole, 
a hundred thousand ; of herrings, perches, and smelts, twenty and thirty thousand ; lobsters, 
from seven to twenty thousand. — Kitto. 

II. Ver. 22. Jacob giving away what he possessed only by faith. Once when 
Rome was besieged by an army, the richer citizens bought and sold the very land whereon 
the enemy were encamped, to show the people their faith that Rome was safe, and would 
yet overcome and drive away her enemies. 

III. Old a^e may be like the declining sun, not so brilliant or powerful as at the noon- 
tide, but robed m clouds as if all the rainbows of summer were scattered in fragments along 
thq, horizon, with beauties and glories wHich noonday never knew. 

PRACTICAL. 

z. It is a blessed thing to grow old beautifully and lovingly, so as to show forth that 
the last days of God's children may be the best. 

a. There is a special value to tne words of those who stand at the end of life, as on •a 
mountain-top, and view both life and eternity. 

3. Ver. 9. The greatest blessing is to be able to bless others. 

4. Ver. 15. Thank God for good Christian parents. 

5. At the end of life every one who trusts in God will find that God has been his watch- 
ful, guiding Shepherd, through however dark and trying paths he may have led him. 

6. Ver. 16. We wish for others the blessing of that Saviour who has redeemed us, and 
who, therefore, we know can redeem them from all evil. 

7. Yer. 19. God gives much to all, but, for reasons we cannot understand, he gives to 
some more than to others. But this is no reason for idleness or envy. 

8. Blessed is that faith Which acts upon God's promises with the same confidence as if 
they had actually been fulfilled. 



Lesson XI. — December 12, 1880. 
THE LAST DAYS OF JOSEPH. — Gen. 50:14-26. 

TIME. — B. C. 1635. 54 years after the last lesson. 

PLACE.— ^/M^^/i>, or perhaps Goshen, where he may have retired in his old age. 

RULERS. — Osirtesen III., of the 17th dynasty, the Pharaoh of Egypt (JVi/JSanson), 
Jannes (or Asses his son) was Pharaoh, according to Osbum. Perhaps one was of Lower, 
and the other of Upper Egypt 

CONNECTION. 

Having pronounced hi^ prophetic blessing upon his sons (chap. 49), and added one more 
injunction to them to bury him in the cave of Machpelah, Jacob ''gathered up his feet 
into the bed, and yielded up his spirit, and was gathered unto his people," at the age of 147. 
After a burst of natural gnef , Joseph ^ave orders for his embalmment, and kept a mourn- 
ing of 40 davs, according to the Egyptian custom. He then went, by Pharaoh's permission, 
with all his brethren, and the elders both of Israel and Egypt, and a ^reat military retinue, 
to carry the body of Jacob into Canaan. Avoiding the warlike Philistines, they made a 
circuit to Atad, near the Jordan, where they kept so great a mourning for seven days, that 
the astonished Canaanites called the place Abel Mizraim (M^ mourning of Egypt). Pro- 
ceeding thence to Hebron, Jacob's sons buried him in the cave of Machpelah. On their 
return to Egypt, Joseph's brethren, fearing the effect of their father's removal, sought his 
forgiveness, and made submission to him. Joseph survived his father for 54 years, still 
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enjoying, as we may assume, his honors at the court under the same djrnasty, though possi- 
bly under a succession of kings. At len^^th he died at the age of no. He was embalmed, 
and placed in a sarcophagus, out not buried ; for before his death he had predicted to his 
brethren their return from Egypt to the promised land, and he had bound them by an oath 
to carry his remains with them. — William Smith. 



14. % And Joseph returned into 
Egypt, he, and his brethren, and all 
that went up with him to buiy his 
father, after he had buried his father. 

15. T And when Joseph's brethren 
saw that their father ^ was dead, they 
said, Joseph will peradventure hate us, 
and will certainly requite us all the 
evil which we did unto him. 

1 6. And they sent a messenger unto 



Joseph, saying. Thy father did com- 
mand before he died, saying, 

17. So shall ye say unto Joseph, 
Forgive, I pray thee* now, the tres- 
pass of thy brethren, and their sin ; 
for they did unto thee evil : and now, 
we pray thee, forgive the trespass of 
the servants of the God of thy father. 
And Joseph wept when they spake 
unto him. 



^ Chap. 37 : 41. Lev. a6 : 36. Job 15 : ai. Prov. a8 : x. * Prov. a8 : 13. Matt 6 : za, 14; z8 : 35. Luke 

17 : 3, 4. Eph. 4 : 3a. Col. 3 : 13. Jas. 5 : z6. 



EXPLANATORY. 

14. Joseph returned into Egypt. Joseph returned to Egypt according to the prom- 
ise which he had given to Pharaoh (ver. 5). i hat there was no desire on ue part of any 
of theip to remain in Canaan, is scarcely to be supposed ; for that land was peculiarly dear 
to them as their birthplace, as well as on the ground of its being the resting-place 01 their 
fathers. But they had pledged their word to return ; their little ones and their flocks they 
had left in Goshen ; and, moreover, they were not prepared, as yet, to contend against the 
Canaanites who held possession of the soil. To return to Egypt, therefore, they were quite 
compelled. — 71 Smith. 

15. Joseph will peradventure hate us. Busy conscience again begins to work, and 
to fill them with forebodings of vengeance from the hand of Joseph. Though his venera- 
tion for his father may have restrained his hands till this time, yet now doubtless he will 
review the past, and aecide that their sin is too great to be forgiven. The light of con- 
science tells us that we deserve to be requited according to our works ; and it is so common 
for men to requite their enemies in this way, as soon as it is in their power, that it is diffi- 
cult for us to believe that anv will act otherwise when they can do it with safet]^ to them- 
selves. But, however rare, tne world yet affords instances of men who love their enemies 
and bless those that curse them. We do ^eat injustice to a true Christian, if we think him 
no better than other men. Though there is indeed flesh as well as spirit within him, yet he 
has learnt to render to no man evil for evil. — Bush, Whence came these anticipations? 
I reply, from their own hearts. Under similar Circumstances they would have acted so, and 
they took for granted that Joseph would. We suspect according to our nature ; we look 
on others as we feel. Suspicion proves character : so does faiui. We believe and sus- 
pect as we are. — Robertson. 

x6, 17. They sent a messenger. The brothers, therefore, taking counsel of their 
fears, deputed one of their number to Joseph, imploring pardon. It may have been Benja- 
min whom they sent It would seem that the aged patriarch, before his death, commanded 
them to secure such a thorough reconciliation. — yacobm. Joseph wept. Out of sympa- 
thy with their long-continued and almost incurable sorrow. — jP, At the fact that thev 
could impute any thing so bad to him. — KeU, A noble mind cannot bear to be suspectea. 
To know that any one entertains respecting it other than the most honorable thoughts, is 
bitterness and grief to it. Yet the best of men are liable to be charged with disingenuous- 
ness. — 71 Smith. He had already from his heart forgiven them, and had given them 
abundant proofs that their conduct was erased from his memory. Did they imagine that 
he was for 17 years playing the part of a hypocrite, with words of kindness in his mouth, 
with gifts in his hand, and malignity in his heart ? Were vile suspicions of his sincerity all 
the return they made to him ? — Bush. 

z8. Went and fell down before his face. They press their plea with all their impor- 
tunity, showing every sign of penitence and entreaty. They prostrate themselves before 
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18. And his brethren also went and 
fell down before his face; and they 
said, Behold, we be thy servants. 
' 19. And Joseph said unto them, 
Fear not : for am 1 m the place ^ of 
God? 

20. But as for you, ye thought* evil 



against me ; but God meant * it unto 
good, to bring to pass, as it is this day, 
to save much people alive. 

21. Now therefore fear ye not: I 
will nourish you,* and your little ones. 
And he comforted them, and spake 
kindly unto them. 



3 Kings 5 : 7. Job 34 : 09. Rom. la : 19. Heb. 10 : 30. ■ Pk. 56 : 5. * Chap. 45 : 5, 7. 

* Matt. 5 : 44. 

him, making true still further the very dream of prophecy for which they so bitterly hated 
and persecuted him. 

xg. Fear not . . . am I in the place of Qod ? i.e., am I in a position to interfere of 
my own accord with the purposes of God, and not rather bound to submit to them mvself ? 
— KeiL Am I in God's steady that I should take the law into my own hands, and take 
revenge ? God has already judged them, and moreover turned their sinful deed into a 
blessing. He assures them of his brotherly kindness towards them. — Murphj^, Toseph*s 
forgiveness was shown by his renunciation of the office of avenger, — " Am I .in the place 
of God?" Now, this we may make to convey a Christian or a heathen sense, as we read it 
It might read, "I will not aven|[e, because God will. If God did not, I would. But, cer- 
tain that he will do it, I can wait, and I will wait long years. I will watch the reverses of 
fortune ; I will mark the progress of disease ; I will observe the error, failing, grief, loss ; 
and I will exult, and say, ' I knew it, but my hand was not on him ; God has revenged me 
better than I could myself.' *' This is the cold-blooded, fearful feeling that is sometimes 
concealed under Christian forgiveness. ** If thine enemy hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, 
give him drink.". This is Christian revenge. The only revenge which is essentially Chris- 
tian is that of retaliating by forgiveness. And he who has ever tasted that God-like feel- 
ing of forbearance when insulted ; of speaking well of one who has slandered him (pleasure 
all the more exquisite if the slanderer does not know it) ; of doin^ service in requital of an 
injury, — he, and only he, can know how it is possible for our frail humanity, by abnegating 
the place of God the avenger, to occupy the place of God the absolver. — Kobertson, 

20. Ye thought evil against me • . . God meant it for good. Joseph forgave, or 
facilitated forgiveness, by observing the good results of what had seemed so cruel. Good 
out of evil, — that is the strange history of this world, whenever 'we learn God's character. 
No thanks to you. Your sin dishonored you, though it will honor God. By our intentions, 
and not by the results, are our actions ludged. Forgiveness becomes less difficult, your 
worst enemy becomes your best friend, if you transmute his evil by good. No one can 
permanently injure us out ourselves. No one can dishonor us. Joseph was immured in a 
dungeon : they spat on Christ Did that sully the purity of the one, or lower the divine 
dignity of the other ? — Robertson, — 

22. Joseph dwelt in Egypt. At the death of his father, Joseph's age was 56, and he 
lived after that event 54 years more. But what position did Joseph occupy during his later 
years, in public life? and what events took place during those years in the national affairs, 
of Egypt r To these questions the sacred narrative furnishes no answer, and for a reply to 
them we must therefore turn to the records of Egyptian history. Aphophis, the patron of 
Joseph, reigned eUone 61 years. It was about the qist or 54th year of his reign that Jacob 
and nis family came into Egypt ; so that he died about seven or ten years after that event, 
and consequently before the decease of Jacob. Joseph, then, survived Aphophis many 
years, and was minister to his successors on the throne, until age and infirmities compelled 
nim to retire from office. According to Manetho, the successor of Aphophis was named 
Jannes ; but Mr. Osburn thinks that his immediate successor was Melaneres, his son, who is 
not mentioned in the Greek lists, and who probably reigned but a short time. Jannes, or 
Unas as he was otherwise called, associated with nimself, on the throne of Lower Egypt, 
his son Asses, who, according to the monuments, was ** a most munificent and prosperous 
monarch." It is highly probable, then, that Jannes and Asses were the monarchs of Egypt 
during the latter period of the life of Joseph ; and so valuable a servant had he proved to 
Aphophis, that they retained him in the office which he held, »erhaps to the very close of 
his life. The benefits he had conferred on Egypt were of the greatest value and impor- 
tance, and they were not forgotten when he became infirm. He was had in esteem to the 
end of his days. He had been faithful to his king, and not less faithful to his God; and he 
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aa. i" And Joseph dwelt in Egypt, 
he, and his father's house ; and Joseph 
lived a hundred and ten years. 

2y And Joseph saw Ephraim's* 
children of the third gentratioR : the 
children also of Machir' the son of 
Manasseh were brought up upon Jo- 
seph's knees. 

34. And Joseph s^d unto his breth- 
ren, I die ; and God will surely visit 
you,* and bring you out of this land 



unto the land which he sware to Abra- 
ham, to Isaac, and to Jacob. 

25, And Joseph took an oath* of 
the children of Israel, saying, God 
will surely visit you, and ye shall carry 
up my bones frofn hence. 

a6. So Joseph died, being an hun- 
dred and teo years old ; and they em- 
balmed him, and he was put in a coffin 
in Egypt. 



,1:16. "Nura-ji 



■ Ejcod. 3 : 16 



, AcU7:i6. Ueb. 11 



It donn into the valley of the shaxlow of death laden with the honon of the worid, but 



bam before he was 37 yeara old (chap. 41 : ^), and Ephraim therefoic was born at the latest 
in his 36th year, and possibljr in bis 34th, since Joseph was married in his jiat, he might 
have had grandsons by the time he was 56 or 60 years old, and ere it-grandsons when be 
was from 7S to S5 ; so that great-great-grandsons might have been Dom when he was 100 or 
110 yean old." — Kcil. Brought up upon loseph's knees. In the margin it is "were 
bora," meaning thai they were placed there when new-born for his recognition and blessing. 
—Alfird. Itmeatis also that they were in a sense considered as his own. — Bush. 

04. I die, Ood will surely visit you. Toseph, in faith (Heb. 11 :z2)tn the promises irf 
God (cbap. 46 .'4), prophesies the exodus, and commands the removal 
of his own body accoriingly. So strong is his faith in the event, that ho 
does not command them to carry him immediately to Canaan. Or per- 
haps he knows that after his death there would be no one with sufficient 
authority to carry out such a command. — Alford. Joseph says in effect, 
" Keep my bones in Egypt. Ve shall carry ihem indeed to Canaan, but 
not in a mere funeral procession, as the bones of my father have gone. 
In triumph, not in sadness, shall they go ; not as to B grave in a cave, 
but as to the broad and beautiful land (3 promise." There was nothing 
. for Joseph to attach his faith Co but the simple word of God. And yet, 
when he is dying, and sees all hope dead around him, h^ calmly sa3's, 
"God will surely visit you, and ye shall carry up my bones from hence." 
Of this it is said in Hebrew, "By faith Joseph, when he died, made 
mention of the departing of the children of Israel, and gave command- 
ment concerning his bones." Well has the inspired writer chosen his 
illustration, — from the lenith of faith and the nadir of sight. — Gibson. 
35. losepb took «n osth. Made them give a solemn promise 
under oalh. 

ae. So loaeph died . . . they embalmed him. The origin of 

the practice of embalming the dead, and the reasons why such a practice 

was adopted, are questions on which there still exist some dilterences 

of opinion. Some suppose that the Egyptiatis had recourse to it 

because they were unable to bury their dead during the inundations. 

Others assign as a reasot^ that the Egyptians believed that the soul 

remained in the body as long as the body was preserved. Others 

imagine, and not without reason, that the custom originated on sanitary 

grounds, the climate rendering it necessary that the decomposition e» 

animal bodies should be prevented as much as possible. The true 

reason is to be found in the views which the Egyptians entertained 

EHBAUiiD BODv OB '^'^'i^* *" * futurc State. They, no doubt, believed in the separate 

HUHHY- (WHkin^.) existence of Che soul after Che death of the body, in the doctrine of its 

transmigration through other bodies, and in the notion that after a 

certain length of time — 3.000 years according to the Greeks — it would return to its 

former batnlation. Meanwhile they supposed that the embalmed body became the habita- 
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tion of Osiris, the god who presided over the regions of Amenti ; and its preservation was 
deemed necessary, that, when the soul had passed through the purifications which it had 
undergone in Hades, it might find the body (also purified) reaav for its reception. That 
the family of Joseph, however, in having him embalmed, intended to give their sanction to 
these notions, cannot be supposed. They adopted the custom with another object in view, 
— the preservation of his remains until the return of the Israelites to Canaan. According to 
the usual custom, Joseph^s body, after it was embalmed, was put into a coffin. This comn, 
or mummy-case, was probably made of wood; and on the lief of it there would perhaps be 
a representation of the deceased, whilst the whole of it would be decorated with various 
colors. — 71 Smith, Joseph's coffin was, no doubt, deposited in some sepulchral building, 
and guarded by his own immediate descendants till the time of the exodus. — Browne, . Or 
it was placed m the house of Ephraim (the son whom Jacob had preferred) ; by whose 
family, in the line of the eldest, it was preserved. — Smith, Mummies in ancient Egypt 
^ere heirlooms, highly valued. The fragrant odor emitted by the spices in which they 
were embalmed made them welcome inmates in the halls of entertainment ; so much so, 
that the sepulture was often deferred for centuries, so that many successive generations 
were frequently ranged upright against the walls of the graced hall of entertainment, in 
the family mansion. — Osburn, Joseph's body was carried up out of Egypt, and finally 
t^_^eposited in Shechem (Josh. 24 : 32). The faith of Joseph, and his coffin laid up by them, 
ready to be carried away according to his dying request whenever God should restore them- 
to the promised land, must have been a constant remembrance to his children and his 
people, that Egypt was not to be their home. — Brcrume, 
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ILLUSTRATIVE. 

I. . Summary of Joseph's character. — The last of the patriarchs, as Joseph has been 
called, was also, in many respects, the noblest and the best. His character is almost with- 
out a flaw, and there are in it some of the most admirable traits ever exhibited to the world. 
History has scarcely done him justice as yet ; for, though many works have been written on 
his life, he has not oeen so often held up as an example of sterling worth as he deserves to 
be in every succeeding age. Even Christians may learn from the narrative we have un- 
folded some precious lessons of the higher life : ana, as a chapter in Providence, this narra- 
tive is replete with consolation ; for it shows how God is ever with the truly good and faith- 
ful man, and how he gives him the victory even when it seems as if he were forgotten and_ 
cast off. Jehovah was with him ; and therefore, as a modem writer has said, " he was aT 
slave, and yet a free man ; unfortunate, and yet a child of fortune ; abandoned, yet still 
standing firm in the fiercest temptations ; forlorn, yet still in the presence of Grod ; an ob- 
ject of impending wrath, yet still preserved alive ; a state prisoner, and yet a prison-keeper ; 
every way subdued, yet ever again superior to his condition." But to return. The Lord 

- was with Joseph to the last He was always^ great, and always, through faith, victorious 
over evil and sin. His trials were such as few men are called to bear ; but he rose superior 
to them, — the trials of adversi^, and the still greater trials of prosperity, only serving to 
bring out the noble qualities of his mind. That a life so transparent and beautiful as that 
of Joseph should be typical of the life of our Lord, is not surprising. A Continental writer 
presents not less than 22 points of resemblance between Joseph and Christ, and an ingen- 
ious mind would probably find many more. But it is in general rather than minute particu- 
lars that we must look for the parallel. In his self-sacrificing spirit, in his love for hii . 
brethren, in his readiness to forgive, in his providing for the necessities of a numerous peo- 
ple, in his elevation to the government of a mighty nation, and in the wisdom with whicn he 
administered its afiEairs, we can now see set forth the greatness of the Redeemer of the 
world ; but, as the antitype is always superior to the type, so Christ is in every respect far 
above Joseph, and to him, therefore, every knee must bow, and every tongue confess. — 
Thornley Smith. 

II. These all died in faith. — " Having seen them," the promises, *' afar off." Yes, 400 
years. Some of us would find it hard to look ahead 400 days, or even 400 hours. How 
many of us would be willing to identify ourselves with a cause which must be a miserable 
failure in our lifetime, and which could only begin to succeed two or three centuries or more 
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after we had gone to our graves ? Why, the hearts of Chrisdans, in the present day of little 
faith, will begin to fail them if they have to wait lo or 20 years before they see the fruit of 
their labors in heathen lands. If signal success does not attend at once a new and difficalt 
enterprise, there are many degenerate sons of the father of the faithful, who wish at 
once to sound a retreat and abandon the work. We need a revival of patriarchal faith in 
these days, — da3rs of so many and such wonderful far-off things, — telescopes, tel^aphs, 
telephones, but of little of the far-off faith and hope of Aoraham, Isaac, Jacob, and 
Joseph. — Gibum, 

PRACTICAL. 

z. Past sins are a continual source of trouble. 

a. Only the complete and perfect forgiveness of God and man can save us from our 
^ns and their consequences. 

3. No one can forgive our sins but the one against whom they have been committed. 

4. The good love to forgive, even as God loves to forgive all who will repent and come 
to him.' 

5. Those who truly forgive, forget as well as forgive. 

6. The moral quality ot our actions depends on our motives, and not on the results 
tiiat God mav bring out of them. Many a child is punished for the results of his action, 
when, had the results accidentally been different, he would have been praised. God is 
never guil^ of such injustice. 

7. Goa is able to brii^ good out of men's evil ; a blessed comfort to all his children. 

8. Joseph teaches us &th in God. -a faith that fails not, though the fulfihnent of th^ 
promises is long delayed. 

9. We never understand God's dealings with us, except when we realize that with him a 
thousand years are as one day. 
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PROPER NAMES FOUND IN THE LESSONS, 

WITH PRONUNCIATION AND SIGNIFICATION. 



A2l'r5n, lofty, inspired. 

Ab^l, breath, vanity. 

A-b!m'€-ldch, the king's father. 

A^r&m, high father. 

A^r^-h^m, father of a multitude. 

Ad'&m, red earth, earth-man. 

Ad'm&h, earthy, red. 

Agrlp'pi, painfully bom. 

A^er, a boy. 

An'drew, strong, manly. 

AmVaphSI, keeper of the gods. 

Am'6-rftes, mountaineers. 

Ar'Hr&t, holy ground. 

Archela'us, prince of the people. 

As'^n&th, worshipper of Neitli, or wisdom. 

Ashler, happy, fortunate. 

# 
Bar-jo^n^ son of Jonah. 
Bd-er'shS-b^ (or Be^-£r-she1>a), well of the 

oath. 
B^n'ja-mln, son of the right hand. 
Beth-ab'a-r&, house of passage, the ferry. 
BSth-^-ny, house of dates, or house of 

affliction. 
BSth'el, house of God. 
Beth'Ie-hem, house of bread. 
BethsaldH, house of fish. 
BH^h, confused, faltering. 

Cain, offshoot, possession. 

Ca'naan, merchant ; low, or bowed down. 

Ca'-naan-!tes, lowlanders. 

Ca-per'-n&-iim, the village of Nahum. 

Ce'ph^, a stone. 

Ce'sar, hairy, or blue-eyed. 

C^sare^ PMlIp'p!, named after Cesar and 

Philip. 
Ch&ldees', belonging to Chaldea. 
Ch$d5rla'5mer, handful of sheaves. 
Ch5-ra'ztn, the secret ; or, here is a mystery. 
Christ, anointed. 
Corne'll^, of a horn. 

Dim-^'cus, activity. 
Din, judge. 
D&n^el, God is judge. 
Da'vid, beloved. 
Dd'than, two wells. 

E'dSn, pleasure or delight 
£'d6m, red, earthy, or of blood. 



fi'gypt, land of the Copts. 
£^m, endless duration. 
ElSa'zer, help of God. 

flVykht my God is Jehovah, 
m-ma'iis or fem'-ma-us, warm baths. 
Cph'-r&Tm, fruitful or twin land. 
Eph'rith or Eph'r&t&h, fruitful field. 
£ph'r5n, fawn-like. 

f~'siu, hairy, rough. 
sh'c61, bunch of grapes. 
f'sSk, contention, 
s'ther, a star. 
Eu-phra'tes, good and abounding river. 
£ve, life. 
Ex'6diis, the departure. 

Fe^Ix, happy or prosperous. 

G&d, fortune, or a troop. 
G&d^r^ surrounded, a wall. 
GSl'-I-lee, a circle. 
Ge'rar, a grain. 

Gerg^senes, dweller in Gergasa. 
G5r^-zim, cutters. . 
Geth-sem^-nS, oil-press. 
Gn'e-id, a hard, rocky region. 
G6Vg5th-^ a heap of skulls. 
Gdm6r'r&h, submersion. 
Go'shSn, the land of flowers. 

Ha^ 

H&m, heat, sunburnt 
Ha'r^n, singing. 
He'brews, from over the river. 
Hel3r6n, friendship. 
Her'm5n, projecting peak. 
H5r'6d, son of the hero. 
HIt'tlte, from Heth, fear. 
H5^&h, secrecy, hiding-place. 
Ho'reb, a desert * 

I'slUic (I'z&c), laughter. 

I-sa'i&h, the salvation of the Lord. 

|s-car^-5t, of the town of Iscarioth. 

Ish'ma-el, heard by God. 

Ts'ra-el, warrior, prince, contender with God 

Is'si-chir, he brings reward. 



Iiyb6k, pouring out 
[a'c5b, the supplanter. 
[a'phSth, enlargement 
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RrAnf^h, the Lord throws down, 
jir^-cho, city of the moon, or place of 

fragrance. 
[ S-ru'sli-16n, habitation of peace. 
] e's^. Saviour* 
] ews, derived from Judah. 
] 6hn, grace of the Lord. 
] o^n&h, a dove. 
] o'r&m, elevated. 

] or'ci&n, flowing down, the descender 
] o's^ph, increase. 
] u'dlih, praised, celebrated. 
] u'das, the praise of the Lord. 
] ii-de'a, derived from Judah. 

Ke'dr5n, black or sad. - 

Le'&h, weary. 

L6t, a veil or covering. 

Liike, luminous. 

Luz, separation, departure. 

MS'chIr, sold. 

M&ch'p£l&h, double, or a portion. 

M&gdale'nS, of Magdala, a tower. 

M&l^chl, messenger of Jehovah. 

M&-nis'sSh, forgetting. 

Mamr^, fat. 

Mark, polite, shinins. 

Mar'tha, the ruler of the houtfe, a lady. 

Ma'ry, a tear, star of the sea. 

Mitth'ew, a reward. 

MSlchlz'gd^k, king of righteousness. 

Mes-si'ah, anointed. 

MTd^anltes, people of Midian, strife. 

Mll'cah, queen, or counseL 

Mo'rSh, teacher. 

M6rf &h, God has made it seen. 

M5's£s, taken out of the water. 

Na'hor, snorting: . 

Naph'ta-ll, my wrestling. 
Na-than'a-51, the gift of God. 
NSz*S-rene', a flower, native of Nazareth. 
Nkz'S-rSth, separated, branch. 
Ntn'S-vSh, abode of Ninus. 
NS'&h, rest, comfort 
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I'l-vSt, abounding in olhres. 
n» force, ability. 



I^MSn-i'ram, the plain o£ Aram or Syria. 

Pal'^s-tine, of Philistia, wanderini^ 

Pdn-u'el, place of God, 

Perlzzltes, agricultural villages. 

Pe'ter, a rock. 

Pha'ra5h, from Phra, the sun. 

Phirl-see, separated. 

Phn^p, warlike or lover of horses. 

Phll-is'dnes, strangers or sojourners. 

PfOSte, who is armed with a dart 

Pot'iphar, belonging to the sun. 

P5tlph'£rah, belonging to the sun. 

Ra'chSl, a ewe. 
Ra'm^ high, high place. 
Rame'ses, son of the sun. 
Rehd^th, spaces, wide places. 

S^d'du-cees, followers of Zadoa 

Sal^m, peace. 

Sa'rah, princess. 

Saltan, adversary. 

S^th, substitute. 

Si'chSm, shoulder, ridge. 

STd'dim, valley of the plains. 

Sl'd6n, fish-town. 

STm'^6n, listening. 

Si^ai or SI'nS!, jagged, or thorn bush. 

Sit'nah, accusation. 

She'chem, shoulder, ridge. 

Sh£m, name. 

ShIIdh, sent, place of rest 

ShT'nar, land of the two rivers. 

S6d'6m, burning, vineyard. 

Te'rSh, a station. 
Tiber'las, son of the Tiber. 
Th6m'as, a twin. 
T"re, a rock. 

Ur, fire, a castle. 

ZSph'nSth-paane'ah, belonging to wisdom, 

pure. 
ZSbo^m, hyenas. 

ZSch^'&h, whom Jehovah reAembers. 
Z£b'ul5n, a habitation. 
Zn'p^, a dropping, distilling. 
ZO'ar, smallness. 
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While many persons prefer to have their manual for the Sabbath-school 
Lessons in Question-Book form, many others prefer the Quarterly form. To 
meet this large demand, there will hereafter be published, beginning with 1880, 
a new Quarterly, edited by the same skilful hands that have made the Select 
Notes and International Question-Books so popular and successful. 

^ This Quarterly will contain all the latest improvements, and will be among 
the very best aids for scholars in the study of the International Lessons* 

Among its more prominent features, the following may be mentioned : — 

It will be graded to different ages by means of varied type. 

It will contain Explanations and the setting of the lessons, Time^ Place^ 
Circumstances^ Connections^ and Notes on aU difficult portions. 

It will also contain a Bible Dictionary^ Illustrative Pictures^ Charts Order 
of Exercises^ Music and Hymns adapted to the lessons. Class Records^ Review 
Facts for \m!d weekly and monthly reviews^ Review Lessons, Temperance Lessons ^ 
Lessons on the Bible, and on Missions, Easter, and Christmas. 

It will be made specially practical by pointing out the Doctrines and Duties 
taught in each lesson. There will be References, Daily Bible-Readings, Pronun- 
ciation of Proper Names, Central Truth, and an Analysis of the Lesson. 

THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL QUARTERLY wiU be published in 
quarto form, and will contain 40 pages. Terms, — 20 cents per year, or 6 
cents per quarter ; sent by mail to subscribers, without cost of postage. 

Send 6 cents for specimen copy. 

Correspondence solicited, and further infonnation given by the publishers, 

^A^. A. ^A^ILDE & CO., 

28 Bromfleld Street, Boston. 
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INTERNATIONAL QUESTION BOOK. 



UNIFORM SERIES OF LESSONS 



ADOPTED BY THE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE. 

1880. 

iSma Price, 15 cents; Teachers' interieaved edition, 40 cents. 



BY 

REV. F. N. PELOUBET. 



1. There are three grades, to reach all classes of scholars. Part I- Older Sohol- 
ars. Part H, Children Bfid Touth. Part m., Uttle Leamera, edited by Miss 
Capron. 

2. There is also a Teachers' Edition,, bound in cloth, interleaved for notes and hints 
in preparing the lesson, with Counsels as to Teaching, Sunday-school Morals, 
Class Records, and Order of Services, &c., especially adapted to this series, and a 
great help to teachers. 

3. The setting of the lesson, — Time, Place, Persons, Clroumstances. 

4. Helps over Hard Places. Brief notes for aid to the scholar. 

5. Subjects for Special Reports — that is, those points in the lesson which need 
more research or special study — are noted, to be given oat to the different, scholars to look 
ap during the week. 

6. Daily Bible-readings, throwing light on the subject of the lesson. 

7. The Practical Lessons are given to aid in applying the truths taught 

& Three Maps and one Chart are given in Parts I. and II., — one map of Palestine in 
time of Christ, one of Palestine in time of Abraham, one of the world in time of the 
patriarchs. 

9. Supplemental Lessons are given for each Sunday, to aid the school in studying 
the Creed or Catechism of their own church, which every scholar ought to know, thus 
adapting the book to each denomination. Choice Selections of Scripture and Stand- 
ard Hymns, which all should have engraved on their memory, are also given. 

10. Part III., Little Learners' Question-Book, has a short story for each lesson, told 
in simple language. The questions and answers are adapted to the youngest minds. The 
book is fully illustrated with outline and blackboard drawings, and many other improve- 
ments over previous years. 

11. There are given, in addition to Reviews, two lessons on Temperance, two 
lessons on The Bible, two lessons on Missions, one lesson on Baster, one lesson on 
Christmas. 

W. A. ^A^ILDE & CO., Publishers, 

29 BROMFHOiD 8TRBBK 
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